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POLITICS IN TRANSITION 


Tue sensational election of two years ago was interpreted by many 
shrewd observers as the opening of a period in English politics of 
unusual interest and complexity. That interest and complexity has 
increased rather than diminished with the passing of the intervening 
time. How have the years treated the Government, then almost 
timidly coming to office after a decade of defeat ? and an Opposition, 
stunned by the force of overwhelming disaster, but still hardly able 
to regard a Liberal administration but as providing a little rest—an 
interregnum ? and the new forces outside the two historic parties, 
whose advent in the political arena would alone make this incident 
memorable ? 

The Government in these two years has been subjected to every 
kind of criticism, obloquy, and abuse. The bulk of the respectable 
press of England and Scotland has been perpetually assailing it with 
- am increasing ferocity; and the majority of those classes who are 
accustomed to think that they are controlling public opinion are 
filled with bitterness because it refuses to disappear. The casual 
stranger, visiting England as an alien and occupying himself with 
the pleasant amenities of London society and the opinion of the 
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newspapers, would discover 3 consensus of condemnation which would 
convince him of a national disgust. One after another the great 
and established London newspapers, the weekly reviews, the special 
Church and Society journals, the organs of the provinces—in Leeds, 
in Birmingham, in Liverpool, in Edinburgh—would assure him that 
he was gazing upon a discredited administration, compassing the 
ruin of Britain. Making every allowance for the heightened and 
telling style of popular controversy and the exuberance which only 
finds vent in exaggeration, he would yet be driven to the conclusion 
that so great a smoke must signify at least some fire; that the people, 
repenting already of an act of passing madness, were only desirous 
of some opportunity for the defiant destruction of their present rulers. 

Yet when he turns to the actual expression of opinion amongst 
the ‘ people ’ themselves he is suddenly confounded. It is the habit 
of every Government to lose by-elections. Majorities are effective 
not when they are hoarded but when they are wisely expended ; and 
in the transformation of political promises into political performances 
there must of necessity follow the falling away of those to whom 
performances are as disagreeable as promises are effective. Again, 
it is the habit of a certain type of mind blindly to vote against any 
Government which happens to be in power; whose grievance is often 
less with its rulers than with the limited conditions of all human 
endeavour. And, above all, when the majority of a party rises to 
such swollen, impossible dimensions as that of the Liberal party in 
the present Parliament, there is every influence at work to stimulate 
a crumbling away in the constituencies: a slackness on the part of 
the victors, a fierce energy on the part. of the vanquished, a return 
of many who had abnormally forsaken their old allegiance and now 
are filled with horror at the ruin of their own invention. Certainly 
_ Texpected with some confidence (and I was not alone in the prophecy) 
that the by-elections would show a continuous series of Opposition 
successes, indicating a reduction of the present majority, not into a 
minority, but into the normal healthy eighty or a hundred surplusage 
which is the natural condition of a great political victory. 

But the result of these two years of elections has been in many 
respects more astonishing even than the results of the great débéele. 
More than fifty contests have been challenged, in remote regions of 
Scotland, in the populous northern cities, in the rural districts of the 
south. They have represented all classes and varieties of opinion. 
In such contests where the seat had remained Conservative in the 
General Election it has remained Conservative to-day. Often indeed 
the Tory majority has increased, thus revealing an ‘ irreducible 
minimum ’ of Toryism in the country below which it seems unlikely 
to sink. Under certain conditions, however (which I shall refer to 
in a moment), under the furious impulse of a new enemy falling (as 
it were) upon its flank, even that ‘irreducible minimum’ has been 
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compelled to desperate struggle for bare existence. But where the 
Liberal won at the General Election the Liberal has won to-day ; the 
swing of the pendulum shows no signs of its return. A Conservative 
slipped in at Cockermouth, in a minofity of the total votes, through 
a division between Liberalism and Labour; and a Liberal was beaten 
at Brigg under such unfortunate local conditions (associated with the 
retirement of its former member) as made the contest hopeless from 
the beginning. Otherwise the tale is of maintenance and even (as 
in North-West Staffordshire) improvement on the General Election. 
All the hubbub of the newspapers and of Society, the violence of the 
Opposition platform, seems to pass altogether unnoticed amongst the 
masses of the people ; who, gazing on these antics with something of the 
grave wonder of a child watching the fantastic attempts of would-be 
humorists to grimace and gibber before it in vain effort to amuse, 
only exhibit an indifference more baffling than open condemna- 
tion. : 

Here alone, then, there would appear to be some evidence of a 
changed world; of some slow, profound, and not yet entirely explicable 
shifting of the electorate away from allegiance to those who had 
for so long been master. Yet this is but half of the tale of marvel. 
or outside the Liberal party, and altogether independent of it, there 
has suddenly arisen a third applicant for the suffrages of the electors, 
‘whose advance into public favour has been headlong in its growth, 
It appears to draw support from those who have formerly voted Tory, 
from those who have formerly voted Liberal, and from a third class 
of electors risen as if from the ground or fallen from the sky. It 
possesses a kind of inner core or secret power of enthusiasm which 
the older organisations are unable to assure. That enthusiasm fills its 
meetings with a passionate emotion, and enlists numbers of obscure men 
and women in disinterested service, and swings the whole affair forward 
with an energy and ardour adequate to the achievement of the impos- 
sible. It can now reckon upon substantial support, varying in quantity 
but of the same general texture, in any large industrial centre outside 
London. It arrives on the scene without previous preparation, it 
organises the apparatus of agitation, it flings up marquees for its 
meetings or holds perpetual argument in the open air, it adds a novel 
and fierce zest to the normal decorum of the by-election; before it 
has finished it has concentrated popular attention upon itself and 
stirred the whole city into tumult. It can poll nearly a third of the 
electorate against both-the historic parties, as at Hull and Hudders- 
field. It can beat-in fair fight both the historic parties, as at Jarrow 
or Colne Valley. It can assail even one of the scanty remnants of 
Tory strongholds, as at Kirkdale, and leave as a result the impression 
of the seat saved, though hardly, by the beating off of the attack at 
the eleventh hour. The older vision of a ‘ Labour ‘Party’ was, at the 
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the fortunate possession of a few hundred votes in most industrial con- 
stituencies, able through such possession to extort promises of Labour 
legislation from both candidates, and actually to be allotted seats in 
the poorer regions of the big cities. The newer reality points to a 
Labour party as a third amongst three great political organisations, 
meeting its older rivals in equal contest in the industrial centres of 
England and Scotland. Public opinion (in a word) instead of shifting 
backward to the right has suddenly sprung forward to the creation of 
a new left. The natural discontent with every Government in power 
will be harvested by those who demand, not a return to the old 
sobrieties, but an even more impulsive advance. Small wonder that 
the wiser minds who provide the intellectual vindication of the Tory 
position are gazing with disquietude towards the obscure wildernesses 
of the cities; seeing forces fermenting in those remote labyrinths 
which may render all their ideals sterile, and change profoundly the 
natura, pleasant conventions of alternate success and failure. 

And the more the nature and condition of this new party is 
examined, the more significant become the facts of its progress. 
The Labour party has no programme. It has no striking magnetic 
personality amongst its leaders. It is often divided internally upon 
the simplest question of public policy. In its tiny collection of repre- 
sentatives in Parliament it possesses every variety of opinion, from 
the most conservative of Trades Unionists to the most revolutionary 
advocate of the collectivist ideal. It has no newspapers to advocate 
its cause ; and when it has intruded itself between both the recognised 
parties their organs vie with each other in assailing it with bitterness 
and fury. It fails at present to attract any large measure of support 
outside the artisan and labouring classes, and its agitation is regarded 
by the average middle-class ratepayer with a bewildered disgust. 
' In the House of Commons its representatives, efficient, hard-working, 
and popular, have no claim to represent intellect or political sagacity 
adequate to the formation of a Government. Yet it advances in 
strength and confidence, like a wave of upheaval owning allegiance 
to no human volition. Tory Democracy has gone down and dis- 
appeared before it, and Liberal Democracy is haunted with the fore- 
boding of a similar destruction. 

- Tts methods and manipulations are as freely open to criticism as. 
they are freely criticised. ‘ Innocent of the inexorable test of respon- 
sibility,’ says Professor Wendell of the French Socialists, ‘ they display 
to an inspiring degree the infant virtues of the irresponsible.’ The 
same verdict is true of their English colleagues. Lacking the security 
which comes from recognition as a serious competitor in the work of 
administration, the Labour party has been often lacking in the sobriety 
which such recognition alone can give. More especially is this the 
case in that less satisfactory type of democratic agitation, in which 
each party is endeavouring to outbid its rivals in promises of direct: 
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personal benefits to some particular class of the community. One 
man, for example, will advocate universal old-age pensions at sixty- 
five, in a scheme which necessitates the immediate discovery of some 
twenty-seven millions a year additional revenue. Another, noting 
that many men are now out of work before this age-limit is reached, 
and seeing no particular reason why he should not go ‘ one better,’ 
suggests that the pension should commence at sixty. And so the 
Trades Union Congress endorses a scheme which sends up the required 
expenditure to something over forty millions, cheerfully announcing, 
through the declaration of its President, that the finding of the money 
required was not its work but the work of the Government. But 
‘Why stick at sixty ?’ is the evident opinion of others who see no 
reason why this process of reduction should not be indefinitely con- 
tinued. And so the Labour candidate at Huddersfield offers to a 
gratified electorate pensions for all at the age of forty-five, a benefit 
requiring indeed nothing more than a hundred and fifty millions, or 
not quite so much as the present total national expenditure. He is 
probably, in moments of reflection, astonished at his own moderation ; 
and we may look to see in the future the age-limit still further reduced 
by those who can find no reason why they should not suggest to the 
working classes that they, at least, are prepared to stick at nothing 
in effort towards their welfare. 

This particular kind of exuberance, however, is merely an accom- 
paniment of novelty and inexperience: the advocacy of a party 
‘ still affected by the youthful dream that men on earth can have 
their own way.’ In the case of a Labour party its opinions and its 
policies are of far less importance than its existence and its enthusiasm. 
It does not stand for an intellectual system. It makes manifest an 
emotional upheaval. To-day the appeal is to the highest and lowest 
instincts. It evokes a response from the forces of idleness and greed, 
mingled with a passion of disinterested service. Its adherents are 
enlisted under a variety of impulse. At the centre is a fighting body 
of economic Socialists, who are inspired by the great hope, as others 
at intervals have been inspired for centuries, that at last the secret 
has been found which will roll away the old ills of humanity, and 
produce a new earth, if not a new heaven. They have something 
of the fervour as well as something of the intolerance of the adherents 
of a new religion. They support many rival weekly journals, which 
devote half their space to attacks upon the world outside and the other 
half to attacks upon each other; producing upon the reader the same 
sense of desolation as that excited by a study of the newspapers more 
definitely accepted as ‘religious.’ But surrounding this centre of 
rather rigid economic doctrine there exist less relentless affirmations 
of intellectual or emotional revolt; which finally shade off into a 
vague discontent with present conditions and a hope for ‘ better 
times’ in the future: There is a humanitarian zeal which sees, as 
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if for the first time and with eyes suddenly opened, the sufferings 
and inequalities of poverty set in the heart of great wealth, and cries 
out against a system which thus tolerates, seemingly in contentment, 
things intolerable. Some are impelled by the appeal to class senti- 
ment, urging that the working people ‘should be represented by a 
working man’ or that Trades Unionism should support a Trades 
Unionist. Some are inspired by that deep-seated resentment of the 
worker against the manufacturer which in former days was the strength 
of Tory Democracy, and led so many to vote for any candidate in 
preference to their own employer. And beyond all these there is 
the special desire for special reforms: of the middle-aged workman 
who sees old age advancing, and is terrified by the prospect of penury 
there opened ; of the weekly wage-earner never secure in work beyond 
the week end, always confronted with the prospect of immersion in 
the ‘ hell of unemployment’ ; of all, to whom religion is becoming 
but a vague dream of an almost unimaginable heaven, for a better 
time on earth. It is the cosmopolitan demand of the new race which is 
the creation of modern mechanical industry. Itis a demand even more 
vocal in times of prosperity than in the coming of the lean years. 
It sees enormous wealth accumulating outside its rather squalid 
conditions, in whose pleasant amenities it has no part or share. . It 
finds in its stunted existence a denial of leisure, of a surplus income 
for accumulation, of beauty, and tranquillity, and many of life’s good 
things which it is desiring in some half-conscious fashion even when 
it seems scarcely to recognise its definite discontents.. The greatest 
minds of the past have always recognised that with the fading of 
supernatural encouragements from the ideals of the ‘ common people” 
the demand for betterment and social equality would become fiercely 
impatient. ‘Society,’ said Napoleon, when he was establishing the 
Concordat in France, 


cannot exist without inequality of material wealth, and this inequality cannot 
exist without religion. When a man is dying of hunger beside another who is 
surfeited with superfiuities, it is impossible for him to patiently bear this 
difference if there is not an authority to say to him ‘God wills it so. There 
must be poor and rich in this world, but later in Eternity things will be arranged 
otherwise.’ 


That eternity is vanishing below the horizon. That authority no 
longer speaks with unchallenged assertion. In Europe, in England, 
in America that ‘ impossibility of patience ’ is becoming the dominating 
influence in the political changes of a new century. 


Such of the spirit and temper of a new party. What of the old? 
The Government, I think, stands if anything in a stronger position 
to-day than two years ago. Undoubtedly it has been assisted by 
very favourable external changes; two years of unprecedented 
prosperity at home, two years abroad of almost unprecedented peace. 
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In such circumstances numbers of decent citizens, not eager political 
partisans, are prepared to acquiesce in an administration which 
if it fails to excite any passionate enthusiasm, yet inspires a wide 
measure of general confidence. It has certainly given an impression 
of energy and an impression of efficiency. The languid air of rather 
bored indifference, which came to be accepted as the tone of its pre- 
decessors in office, was perhaps a more exciting cause of exasperation 
amongst the plain business men than even the eccentricities of fiscal 

‘tactics’ or the bankruptcy of social legislation. Mr. Balfour is 
probably as hard-working and enthusiastic as any previous Prime 
Minister. But he succeeded in conveying to the electorate the 
impression of a mind superior to and detached from the common 
work of the world ; interested in ingenious problems of dialectic, but 
scorning to read the newspapers, and gazing on the squalid realities 
of the competitive struggle with some bewilderment and some 
disdain. The present Government has gained the character of a 
body of men, not all endowed with conspicuous qualities of intellect 
and inspiration, but all familiar with the common life and its needs, 
living amongst the people and in touch with their interests, exceedingly 
anxious to do the right thing in the most effective fashion. Two years 
ago the country was very much in doubt concerning the Prime 
Minister, and sceptical of the capacities of many of his colleagues. 
To-day Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has attained a position 
which even the most contemptuous of his opponents is compelled to 
acknowledge as unique, incontestable, if also (as it remains to many 
of them) inexplicable. Almost every member of his Cabinet—an 
administration extraordinarily rich in varied personality—has revealed 
some unexpected quality of tenacity or inspiration. Some, who find 
legislating difficult, are excellent in administration ; those who possess 
no great stores of knowledge reveal a quick and lively intelligence ; 
some who have only average intellect possess a more than average 
effervescence ; those who are not men of genius are often picturesque. 
It would be difficult to convey to the outsider the domination which 
this group of men to-day exercises in the House of Commons. 
Opposite is little but desolation. Behind is a docility as agreeable as it 
‘ was unexpected. Two years ago the huge ‘ mountain ’ of new Liberal 
and Radical members represented a force which impressed as much 
foreboding as enthusiasm. Ministers addressed their supporters 
behind them with diffidence and elaborate compliment ; fearful every 
moment of some explosion which might upset all their best-laid 
schemes. To-day they find that multitude well under control, with 
revolt, where it occasionally splutters forth, random’ and disorganised 
and severely discountenanced ; finding satisfaction in amiable deputa- 
tions to an amiable Prime Minister for any discontent which might 
otherwise be deflected down more dangerous’ channels. And the 
Opposition has become so shrunken in capacity and broken in{spirit 
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as to represent little but a name. A party, however small, which 
could allow the Government to harvest its programme last August 
of more than forty Bills, by methods which, however desirable under 
the circumstances, rendered Parliamentary discussion frankly farcical, 
is a party which has become, not only discomfited, but temporarily 
annihilated. Every Bill, as fought last summer, was practically a 
dialogue between Mr. Balfour and the minister in charge. The 
occasional plunges of other members of the front bench into the 
struggle occupied, indeed, a certain section of Parliamentary time, 
but contributed little to Parliamentary enlightenment. Much of 
Mr. Balfour’s opposition to the new Committee system appears 
reasonable when it is recognised that he could not attend all the Com- 
mittees simultaneously ; and the experience of Tory polemic and tactic 
at such Committees in the absence of its leader might be held more than 
to justify those preliminary forebodings. If to-morrow the two parties 
were to coalesce into a new ‘ Government of All the Talents ’ selected 
impartially from men of all political opinion, it is doubtful if more 
than one or two of the Opposition at most, in addition to Mr. Balfour, 
could justify their displacement of members of the present Cabinet. 
For the moment, indeed, the party system lies in hopeless ruin, and 
no alternative Government appears upon the political arena. 

The Government is so strong in individual excellence and so 
popular in the House of Commons that one sometimes wonders whether 
it may not last for a generation, like the thirty years’ Whig domination 
of the Mid-Victorian age. Yet, like many of those admirable but 
uninspiring administrations, it has somehow failed to excite any 
large and kindling devotion in the country, or to associate itself 
hitherto with any large and kindling measure ensuring it a high position 
in the future history of reform. It jogs along easily, doing the work 
. of the world. It makes unexpected blunders and attains unexpected 
recoveries. No one desires its destruction, but no one would greatly 
regret its departure. Political devotees, indeed, will applaud orthodox 
political sentiment with some appearance of fervour. But if advocates 
and adversaries were allowed alternate pleadings before an audience 
of “ mugwumps’ (the plain, dull, honest men who ultimately decide 
elections) I believe such a company would be as astonished at the 
virulence of the one as at the enthusiasm of the other. It came into 
power with an unparalleled majority, and in that violent birth of a 
new age it excited hopes perhaps extravagant, but not inexplicable in 
view of the greatness of the beginnings. It came into power as the 
product of a party which for a decade had sunk low in the public 
esteem and at one time was spat upon in the streets as a party of 
disloyalists and traitors; and in consequence it excited fears amongst 
those to whom its acceptance in the country meant the coming of the 
twilight of the gods. And the hopes have been dupes, if the fears 
have been liars. Its reputation is established to-day, as of a company 
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of plain, common-sense, sober, efficient persons, who are set on thé 
maintenance of present conditions, with some willingness to accept 
lesser schemes of reform. It appears specially anxious to promote 
legislation which will obviously benefit-one section of the community 
without exciting compensating anger in any other ; a class of legisla- 
tion, indeed, which all the world has been seeking for a considerable . 
number of centuries. It seems inclined to attempt to placate the 
reforming spirit with tentative and limited advances down paths 
where substantial progress (as it thinks) would excite a fury of 
opposition. There is danger that in such policies it may arouse 
most of the fury without stimulating any corresponding enthusiasm. 
It is essentially a Government of compromise. That, indeed, is a 
tautology. Every Government is of necessity a Government of 
compromise. But it is also a Government of transition ; occupying a 
position between two worlds, one dead, the other but with difficulty 
coming to birth. There is danger that it may find itself reckoned in 
history as a Government of the Great Cautious ; the Government of 
Lost Opportunities. 

It was pressed for a clear and intelligible vindication of the Trades 
Union position. It offered instead a compromise which collapsed 
into nothingness in twenty-four hours. It has bought off unemployed 
legislation with an annual grant of 200,000/., or less than one hundredth 
of the annual Poor Law expenditure. It has dealt with underfed 
children by giving the municipalities permission to deal with them— 
at their own expense. It was pressed for Home Rule, and it offered 
instead an Irish Councils Bill; which (had it survived more than one 
week) would have excited all the animosities of the ‘ Ascendancy ’ 
and none of the gratitude of the ‘ Nationalist’ parties. Challenged 
by rural depopulation, it offers to Scotland a large and far-reaching 
measure of democratic agrarian reform which is promptly rejected 
by the landed interest concentrated in the House of Lords. It offers 
to England a measure which with all its deficiencies still remains 
as the greatest measure of social advance it has hitherto accom- 
plished. But it is a measure which puts the economic fate of the 
peasant in the hand of the very class which has been exasperated by 
his political uprising—the class of feudal owners and their dependent 
farmers which hitherto has revealed no exuberant desire for establish- 
ing the rural labourers in a position of freedom and independence. 
The land hunger revealed to-day by incontestable evidence as so real 
a force may indeed break through all the complicated machinery 
which is now thrust between the people and the land. But if that 
machinery proves in open opposition or (what is more likely and far 
more dangerous) dilatory, timid, and limited in operation, the latest 
(and the last) opportunities for the preservation of some remnant of 
free prosperous life in rural England will have been offered, and offered 
in vain. 
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But the Government has passed a quite remarkable quantity of 
very useful and desirable legislation, including much not acutely 
controversial, which had been left aside unnoticed in the stagnation 
of the previous régime. In South Africa it has achieved its one 
striking and inspiring success ; and its policy in this long-suffering 
land will probably be remembered with gratitude in Imperial history 
long after all the domestic incidents are forgotten. It was a policy of 
an exceedingly daring character, reckoning for its triumph upon a 
combination of fortune and human endeavour which might have 
been thrown all awry by any slight break in the chain of circum- 
stances. The result-has exceeded the wildest dreams of its supporters. 
The Chinese are going, not, as was so scornfully prophesied, through 
the coercion of the deliberate wish of a self-governing colony, but 
through the definite action of that colony itself. The Dutch attained 
@ most fortunate majority under the new constitution; a Dutch 
Ministry, with complete internal freedom, and a ‘mandate’ of 
reconciliation offered the only light in a future which at one time 
seemed to offer no reasonable hope that South Africa could remain 
an integral part of the British Empire. It is a policy which was 
only effected, step by step, amid a hurricane of calumny and oppo- 
sition ; fighting furiously, first for the retaining of the Chinese, and 
secondly for the jerrymandering of the constituencies to ensure a 
‘ British’ or ‘loyalist’ Ministry installed at Pretoria. It stands 
to-day as a piece of statesmanlike effort which possesses just that 
use and appreciation of sentiment in human affairs, with a rational 
understanding of the advantage of a sudden courageous advance, 
which lifts it from the region of mere ingenious political adjustment 
into the region of political genius. . } 

At home, however, the Government is by no means out of its 
troubles, which indeed have been postponed rather than destroyed. 
It has pushed legislation forward from session to session, partly as 
@ means of obtaining momentary relief from disagreeable questions, 
partly from the mere blind chaos of competition in a programme 
from the beginning heavily overloaded. To-day it is to start its 
third session with at least eight first-class Bills in being, and as many 
more looming in the background. There would be no danger in 
this hectic energy but for the fact that overshadowing it all is another 
problem, to whose satisfactory solution the Liberal party is irretrievably 
committed. This is the problem of the House of Lords, which must 
of necessity exercise a disturbing influence upon all its schemes. Were 
this removed, or had this never arisen, this Parliament might have 
ploughed doggedly on through six allotted years of office, slowly 
harvesting that progressive legislation which has been so long delayed. 
But at present it is fixed in an alternative; in which (up till to-day) 
it has never given clear indication of its choice. If it is to fight the 
Lords, it cannot get through its legislative programme. If it is to get 
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through its legislative programme, it cannot fight the Lords. When 
the great Bills of its first year’s effort were rejected or destroyed it 
made considerable agitation in the country; and announced that it 
would not adopt the policy of ‘filling the cup’ or ‘ take it lying 
down.’ When some of the most important Bills of the second session 
were subjected to a similar fate, it broke into similar declamation. 
The country (or at least the fighting organisations) was prepared for 
a contest on the first pronouncement. They have responded (though 
less hopefully) this autumn to a second outburst of indignation. 
Will that indignation be at service after a third explosion ? Or will 
they then—if nothing still appears but brave words—sink into a con- 
viction that all this apparent anger is merely part of a game of ‘ bluff” 
and elaborate political fooling. The two rejected Scotch Bills and 
a modified Education Bill are to be sent back to the Lords this year. 
It seems inevitable that their return to the Upper House must force 
this struggle to an immediate issue. If the Lords prefer to pass 
these in some amended form, rather than to face an election fought 
upon a direct challenge of their past record and present capacities, 
the constitutional struggle might be averted. But in lack of such 
almost inconceivable abandonment of their present claims, there 
would seem to be no alternative to rejection but a speedy appeal of one 
House against the other to the electorate. If such appeal were not 
desired the only rational policy would have been to reserve all rejected 
Bills for the last Parliamentary session and to occupy the intervening 


time in the passage of less controversial legislation. Every sign 
to-day would seem to point to an ad hoc election on the Lords’ veto 
some twelve or eighteen months from to-day. 


What of the results of such an appeal? What of the party and 
policy which would ultimately survive when the constitutional struggle 
is closed ? The extraordinary dimensions of the party which at present 
supports the Government is in itself a difficulty when (as at the present) 
the interests of each section are generally diverse and often contra- 
dictory. It includes a few rich men; and a considerable number who 
are extraordinarily susceptible to the influence of the wealthier classes, 
and perhaps too much inclined to find the voice of public opinion in 
the verdicts and criticisms of a very limited London Society. It 
consists of a minority only of the professional classes in England, 
though perhaps a greater proportion in Wales and Scotland. It still 
retains (outside London) the vast proportion of the middle classes 
and the small tradesmen, including the bulk of the Nonconformists. 
And it is from this class that is built up the bulk of its permanent 
fighting staff in the constituencies. At the last election it secured 
the almost solid support of the artisan vote ; and although it will now 
be compelled to divide this with ‘ Labour,’ it can still reckon on the 
unshakable allegiance of large masses of the industrial populations. 
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The votes of unskilled labour in the towns are always an uncertain 
element dependent largely on the condition of trade, and afford 
a fruitful field for the propagation of Tariff Reform, of advanced 
Liberal and social reform, of Socialism in its less rigorous and intel- 
lectual appeal. In the rural districts the Liberal party is still the 
Labour party, and can be sure of the allegiance of the agricultural 
labourer ; except where the judicious blending of sternness and kindli- 
ness has restored the ancient feudal domination which has been so 
rudely overthrown. Will the Liberal party continue to hold within its 
embrace all these diverse elements? Can it retain, for example, its 
few men of wealth, without losing those adherents who demand direct 
taxation of that wealth in the interests of social reform? Can it 
continue to bridge over that wide chasm of interest which exists 
to-day between the lower middle class and the working class, which 
leads the former always to associate itself in interest with the classes 
above, and alternately to fear and to despise the classes below ; which 
is causing in that middle class a violent revolt to-day at the pam- 
pering of the working man and a vague fear of an advancing social 
revolution. ; 

It will need statesmanship of great courage and wide perspicacity 
to steer the party safely between these various rocks and shoals of 
jarring interests. The Liberal party in England stands alone amongst 
the Liberal parties of Europe, as an organisation which can reckon 
both upon the allegiance of the bourgeoisie and upon a hearty support 
among the proletariat. In all other nations the fissure of interests 
outside politics has proved too strong for the resistance of the 
political machine. Parties in Germany, in Austria, and in Italy 
are rigorously cooped up within the limits of narrow class divisions. 
Liberalism only persists as a somewhat tarnished flag, celebrating a 
somewhat discredited cause. The signs are not absent, here and to- 
day, of the exercise of a similar external and economic pressure in this 
country. And the whole interest of the future concentrates itself 
upon the question whether by judicious neglect of the demands of the 
two extremes, the Middle Party can be swung forward with suffi- 
ciently solid agreement to continue to occupy a middle position of 
dignity, prominence, and power. 

Unquestionably there is a divergence to-day between these classes 
concerning the subjects which excite interest and appear to their 
advocates of primary importance. The middle-class Liberals—the 
trading interests—demand Free Trade, concerning which much of 
the artisan population is at present not entirely certain. The middle- 
class Liberals demand as the first item of policy an Education Bill 
which shall altogether eliminate ‘sectarian ’ religious teaching from 
publicly supported schools. They desire temperance legislation which 
shall considerably reduce facilities for drink ;‘ and the morejextreme 
of them desire opportunities for total prohibition over large; areas. 
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They still cherish some of the old ideals of political reform—‘ one man 
one vote’ and the like. They desire retrenchment, especially in the 
Army and the Navy; not only because (in common with most tax- 
payers) they dislike tax-paying, but because they have a vague convic- 
tion that money spent in armaments aids in the fostering of a military 
and truculent spirit ; which—like all good bourgeois—they profoundly 
dislike. The workman’s ideas are different. Unless he happens to 
be a Nonconformist, a Catholic, or a memberof a tiny militant working- 
class Anglican section, he cares nothing at all about education. He 
cannot understand what all the pother is about, being cheerfully 
content to let his child go to any school and receive any religious . 
teaching which seems desirable to its teacher. He has a distinct 
aversion (unless he is one of a small band of earnest teetotalers) to 
temperance legislation, and cannot understand why he should not be 
left alone to drink as much or as little as he pleases, so long as he does 
not make himself a nuisance to his neighbours. He cares nothing 
for retrenchment, not understanding the ‘ burden of armaments’ in 
its effects upon productive expenditure, and being on the whole bellicose, 
with intervals of repentance. And where military expenditure is 
reduced, he cries aloud against action which throws his comrades 
out of work and compels even the Labour members who represent dock- 
yard or arsenal constituencies to vote against such a policy. What 
he does desire is some direct betterment of his own condition, and 
(it is only fair to add) of the condition of the poor below him ; provision 
for his old age; provision for unemployed labour ; better houses at 
less rent ; less work for more wages; the removal of sweating, the 
betterment of the Poor Law, improved chances for the children. 
These two ideas of two distinct classes may be combined by judicious 
blending ; they are only in part contradictory, being in the main not 
so much struggling against each other as struggling against the time 
and limitation of Parliamentary legislation which renders each day a 
choice between various desirable programmes. The neglect of either 
of these programmes means the shedding of large bodies of support, 
either to the right party on the one hand, or to the left on the other ; 
between whose two assertions, on the one hand of the defiant rights 
of property, on the other of the equally defiant rights of personality, 
the party of moderate progress is compelled to ddvance along its dim 
and perilous way. 


But if the Liberal party, in face of this intrusion of reality, finds 
itself in a position demanding courage and insight, the plight of its 
historic opponents is beyond measure more desperate. In Parliament 
itself, where dialectic and debating power occupy the supreme position, 
Mr. Balfour, a master of subtlety, quickness, and dialectic, has been 
able to maintain some semblance of resistance. But in the country, 
where the appeal of the intellect scarcely counts in comparison with 
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the impulse of the emotions and the demand of the will, and only 
some compelling energy of conviction can influence the energies 
of man, the party has sunk into the very trough and tangle of decay. 
They can neither do without Mr. Balfour nor with him—without him 
in the House of Commons, with him in the constituencies. They can 
neither do without Protection nor with it. Apart from their own 
vigorous dissensions, they cannot unite upon any rational measure 
of opposition. Unable to distinguish between what men care for 
and what men care nothing for, they waste their energies upon 
irrelevant denunciation of things to which the electorate is pro- 
foundly indifferent. ‘If Providence has endowed me with anything 
that can be called a striking gift,’ Mr. Gladstone once affirmed, ‘ it is 
an insight into the facts of particular eras and their relations 
one to another, which generates in the mind a conviction that the 
materials exist for forming a public opinion and directing it to a 
particular end.’ This ‘insight’ is the foundation of all political 
sagacity; it was possessed by Disraeli, by Lord Randolph Churchill, 
by Mr. Chamberlain ; its influences seem for the moment to have 
deserted the Tory party. The attempt, for example, to inflame 
a considerable agitation in the country concerning the Anglo-French 
convention in the New Hebrides, as a kind of tu quoque to the Chinese 
labour agitation, was an attempt inspired by intellectual ingenuity 
imperfectly familiar with the movement of the collective mind. The 
charges may have been true of veiled or open ‘ slavery’ in the New 
Hebrides ; they may have been untrue of veiled or open ‘slavery’ in 
South Africa. But what the Opposition failed to discern was that, 
true or false, they were essentially irrelevant. Chinese labour in South 
Africa was in the main stream of political opinion ; the New Hebrides 
were in a backwater; and no effort could compel the people to take 
interest in the one, or prevent the people from taking interest in the 
other. The feeling against the Chinese may not have been a rational 
ery ; it was something of profounder importance to the politician, an 
emotional ery. If the Liberal party had accepted the Chinese and the 
Ordinances, opponents to them would have arisen out of the very 
stones. Some things are possible in a British democracy ; some are 
impossible. Statesmanship will recognise the distinction, and recognise 
also the limitation that such distinction involves. There is an attempt, 
again, to-day to inspire disgust in the constituencies, and to secrete a 
cementing force in the party by indignation at cattle-driving in Ireland. 
But the British electorate cares nothing about cattle-driving in Ireland. 
No doubt as ruler of Ireland it ought to care. But no work is more 
futile than the endeavour to make men face one way when they are 
determined to face another. The official Opposition indictment has 
been compelled to pass to the very dregs of political argument. I 
have seen a leaflet in which the countzy is to be inspired to re- 
pudiate the Liberal Government because it is paying an exiguous 
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salary to the Lord President of the Council. Such controversy has~ 
passed far beyond the line which separates political ingenuity from 
political imbecility. It is a mournful confession of intellectual 
bankruptcy. 

The wiser: publicists of the party ‘are recognising the futility of 
these methods, and seriously considering the work of reconstruction. 
Unfortunately in this work they encounter a fundamental disagree- 
ment. There are two questions at issue in which the party is hopelessly 
at variance. The one is the question of Tariff Reform. The other is 
the question of social reform. One party would attack the present ad- 
ministration from the standpoint of the friends of property ; protesting 
itself as the only barrier against a predatory and advancing Socialism. 
‘The other would attempt to regain the allegiance of the democracy by 
outbidding the Liberals with an advanced social policy. The one 
party again, convinced that the fear of protective food taxes is in the 
main responsible for the Tory débacle, would urge the Opposition quietly 
+o deop the ‘ accursed thing,’ and to concentrate upon a general policy 
in defence of Property, Church, and Constitution. The other, convinced 
that the desire for protection of British labour against foreign manu- 
factured articles is the one attractive and constructive item in an 
otherwise uninspiring appeal, is determined to advocate Tariff Re- 
form in the constituencies as the first item of any Tory programme. 
There has thus arisen the possibility of four main groups, and each 
position commands some measure of adherence. There are Tariff 
Reformers who repudiate advanced social reform ; and these represent 
perhaps the bulk of the party, including most of the large newspapers 
and the old Tory backbone in wealth and society. There are Tariff 
Reformers who demand advanced social reform, like Lord Milner, 
Mr. Garvin, the Morning Post, and a tiny but influential band of Tory 
Democrats. There are Tory Free Traders who are advanced social 
reformers, though these, it must be confessed, form an exceedingly 
scanty company. And there are Tory Free Traders who are making 
a desperate fight against advanced social reform, like Lord Cromer, 
Lord Hugh Cecil, and the editor of the Spectator, to whom old-age 
pensions, the feeding of school children, or the graduation of an income- 
tax are only less repugnant than the full Protective system. Events 
have sufficiently developed, however, to demonstrate the main lines 
of advance. The Tory party will go forward in its main stream as 
a Protectionist party, mildly committed to the more innocuous social 
reforms—‘ reasonable’ social reforms, in the official definition. On 
one flank an influential but limited body of opinion will endeavour 
to minimise both its Protection and its-social advances ; on the other 
a limited but influential body of opinion will be endeavouring to drag 
it forward into a more advanced advocacy of both of them. 

Meantime the Liberal observers look on with some complacency 
while the two parties tear each other to pieces on rival platforms, 
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and in belligerent newspapers. Each is fighting for the soul of Mr. 
Balfour, and for that middle and neutral following which is prepared 
to endorse any party programme, so long as it is convinced fiat this is 
the party programme and not a transitory deflection from the normal. 
Neither is very confident that it has got him; or, if it has got him for 
the moment, that it will retain him. He probably believes as little 
in one as in the other. He has no faith in either Tariff Reform or 
social reform as a means of curing what he regards as the natural 
and inevitable ills of humanity. He looks outside and from afar 
at the confusion and squalor of the populous cities with a mixture 
of doubt, indifference, and compassion. At Birmingham he defined 
* Socialism ’ in terms which no sane man affirms, and ‘ social reform ’ in 
terms which no sane man denies. On the other hand, he has little 
sympathy with the rigid individualism which has passed from its 
former position in the Liberal ranks over to the Tory fold, and cares 
nothing for any defence of wealth and privilege unless wealth and 
privilege can justify themselves in intellectual, artistic, or social service. 
All this extreme right of Toryism, indeed, presents the forlornest 
spectacle. It is the spectacle of men fighting, in the service of an 
empty and barren logic, against the whole movement of the age. 
They still endeavour to believe that arguments seemingly incon- 
testible to those comfortably removed from the stress and misery of 
the poor will seem equally incontestible to the poor themselves. They 
look upon the twentieth century as an unbroken continuance of the 
nineteenth ; not having seen the vision, as revealed ‘to a former King 
Edward, of the turning in their sleep of the Seven Sleepers in their 
cave outside Ephesus, which has presaged large changes in the world. 
‘Democracy is here,’ wrote Carlyle. ‘In England, though we object 
to it resolutely . . . the tramp of its feet is on all streets and thorough- © 
fares, the sound of its bewildered thousand-fold voice is in all writings 
and speakings, in all thinkings and modes and activities of men. The 
soul that does not now, with hope or terror, discern %, is not the one 
we address on this occasion.’ The soul of the Tory Free Trader em- 
phatically appears to-day as ‘ not the one we address on this occasion.’ 
Mr. Strachey, in his assertion that, were the funds for old-age 
pensions to be rained down from heaven, he would refuse them in the 
interests of the moral development of the working man, has to be 
roughly recalled to realities by Mr. Garvin, in the reminder that 
“modern politics are not to be determined by what we may call the 
country-house point of view—a point of view from which the industrial 
England, which is going to settle this question, is physically invisible.’ 


Back, then, I would come in conclusion, to the position which 
I was permitted to defend in this Review more than a year ago. 
Realities have crashed into the activities of politics, which generally 
manage successfully to elude them. The social question has at 
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last ‘ arrived’ in England, as it has arrived previously in other Euro- 
pean land» Henceforth of necessity it must dominate the situation. 
‘Man will uctually need to have his debts and earnings a little better 
paid by man,’ says a great writer, ‘ which, let Parliaments speak of them 
or be silent of them, are eternally his due from man, and cannot, without 
penalty, and at length not without death penalty, be withheld.’ The 
intérest of the immediate future is largely bound up with the attitude 
in which each political party will confront this vigorous intruder. 
To the Liberal party, as the party in possession, is offered the greatest 
opportunity. If it can realise the magnitude of the challenge now pre- 
sented and go forward boldly in some large and far-reaching scheme of 
social reform—in universal old-age pensions, in a national unemployed 
policy, in a shifting of local imposts from the houses and factories 
to the land—it may find itself not inadequate to the needs of the 
newer time. Tariff Reform, on the other hand, undoubtedly has a future 
as a practical weapon of social appeal. As an Imperial readjustment it 
has already become dead and a vision. As ameans of promising more 
work for all, it will never lack allegiance. The fact that it is utterly 
indefensible as an economic system—if it be utterly indefensible— 
is no kind of guarantee that it may not become a political. reality. 
* What’s the use of talking to a hungry pauper about Heaven?’ was 
Kingsley’s forlorn inquiry. ‘What’s the use of lecturing the unem- 
ployed about “ the balance of trade ” ?’ is the equally pertinent inquiry 
of the Tariff Reformer. The appeal of Protection has hitherto only 
been propagated on a rising and therefore an unfavourable market. 
What would be its effect on a falling one? Only two forces are potent 
enough to disturb the great impact of this social upheaval. The one 
is the force of nationality. The other is the force of religion. Govern- 
ments may be convinced that if the priests (of all churches) were 
removed, religious questions, in education and elsewhere, would no 
longer disturb them. But if they legislate upon the assumption that 
the priests have-been removed, they are apt to suffer rude awakenings. 
Ireland, the home of a nation with a ‘ mind diseased,’ stands outside all 
this bubbling and ferment of a new social interest. A Parliament with 
some eighty Irish members allied with a similar force of independent 
Labour, holding the balance between a Liberal majority and a Pro- 
tectionist minority, would provide a political situation rich with un- 
known «possibility of change. It is a political situation which 
demands no miracle for its production before the expiration of this 


first decade of the century. 
Cuartes F. G. MasTeRMAN. 
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PARLIAMENT AND PARTY 


NegaRLY nine years ago (March 1899) I wrote an article in this Review, 
asking the question whether the party system was breaking up. 
The question was suggested by a speech of Mr. Balfour’s and a letter 
written by Mr. Goldwin Smith to the editor of the Times in the previous 
January, the latter thinking that the system was approaching its 
end ; the former, that after a little ‘ shuffling of the cards’ affairs would 
go on as before. I should premise that by the term ‘ party system’ 
in this article the two-party system is always meant ; and now, after 
the lapse of nine years, we are entitled. to ask which of the two pre- 
dictions was nearer the truth. Party certainly has not yet vanished. 
But an opinion is very commonly entertained that it has nearly reached 
vanishing point, and that the next quarter of a century will witness 
its extinction. This opinion is founded chiefly, I. believe, on the 
development of the group system, which has been gradually growing 
in several successive Parliaments, and in the one now sitting has 
attained such dimensions as to make united party action in the old 


sense of the word, if not impossible, at least uncertain and precarious. _ 


It may be that these various independent groups do not mean all 
that they say, and that when it came to the point their bark would 
be found worse than their bite. Time, and no long time either, 
will show this. But my own opinion is that, even supposing the present 
condition of the party system to point to its approaching dissolution, 
Liberals, Radicals, and Socialists are unconsciously laying the founda- 
tions of a new one, which will rise upon the ruins of the old, with equal 
prospects of permanence and stability. 

The party system has experienced some rude shocks, and has been 
thrown off its balance before now as violently as it was by the last 
General Election. But hitherto it has always righted itself. After 
1832, and again after 1846, though from very different causes, it 
experienced a severe strain, and during the ten years that followed the 
death of Sir Robert Peel, the leading statesmen who bore his name 
frequently deplored the break-up of the system, and regretted the 
difficulties that stood in the way of its restoration. To its political 
and practical value Mr. Gladstone and Sir James Graham bear striking 
testimony, and Sir George Cornewall Lewis and Mr. Disraeli both 
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agreed that Parliamentary government could not be conducted 
without it. I quote what follows in illustration of the value of this 
system, and as a reason why its future fortunes should be an object 
of the greatest interest to us at the present moment. It recovered 
from the tottering condition which alarmed the Peelites, and we 
may hope with some show of reason that it will weather the crisis of 
to-day. 

In defence of the vote of want of confidence carried against Lord 
Derby’s Government in 1859, Sir George Cornewall Lewis said : ‘I fully 
admit that this motion is a party move. But I must be permitted 
to remark that all great questions in this House have been decided 
by party moves. A Parliamentary system can only be conducted 
by the combined operation of parties’; and he gave as instances the 
Reform Bill, Roman Catholic Emancipation, and the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws, which he said were all party moves. And he added 
that whatever amelioration of public affairs was to be expected in 
future must be effected by the same means. 

On the 28th of February, 1855, Mr. Gladstone told Queen Victoria 
‘ that she would have ‘little peace or comfort in these matters [i.e. 
politics] until Parliament should’ have returned to its old organisation 
in two political parties.’ Asked by the Queen and the Prince when 
that time would come, Mr. Gladstone said he saw no signs of it at 
present, but that ‘ until it was reached’ Her Majesty ‘ would pass 
through a period of weakness and instability as regards the Executive.’ 
It is important to remember, with a view to what follows, that during 
this transition period the Throne, according to Mr. Gladstone, had 
been ‘ growing in stability’ ; that is to say, that as the party system 
grew weaker the position of the Crown grew stronger. 

Three years earlier, in 1852, Sir James Graham wrote in a despond- 
ing tone to Mr. Gladstone : 

It is vain to look back; the force of circumstances and'the acts of public 
men have, in the ‘last generation, broken up the foundations of party. Our 
Parliamentary government has from the Revolution downwards rested on 
party, and it is not strange that the edifice should be shaken when the basis 
has been suddenly destroyed. It may be possible to underpin the tottering 
wall, but time and caution and a master’s skill are wanted for this critical 
operation, and where shall they be found ? 


This letter, which was only made public a few months ago, may 
well set us all a-thinking. In the opinion of Sir James Graham, an 
experienced statesman of Liberal principles, and with a great reputa- 
tion for cool-headed sagacity, the basis of Parliamentary government 
had in 1852 been removed, and the whole edifice which rested on it was 
tottering. To what ‘ acts of public men’ he was here referring is a 
little uncertain, nor does it signify to the present argument. But 
that such a man should have believed that at the period in question 
Parliamentary government was ‘tottering’ naturally leads one to 
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reflect on its condition in our own day, and, taken in conjunction 
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with what Mr. Gladstone said to.Queen Victoria three years afterwards, 
suggests some interesting speculations. 

It is true that, in spite of the above, we find Sir James Graham less 
than a week afterwards writing the same correspondent, Lord Dun- 
fermline, to the following effect : 


On the overthrow of Lord Derby’s Government an Anti-Reform Adminis- 
tration may be formed of some Whigs who are enemies to disfranchisement ; of 
Palmerston, who always hated reform; possibly of some Peelites who may 
partake of these views; and probably of many Derbyites, who dread ‘the 
deluge.’ There will also be formed an effective Opposition, whose watchword 
will be Progress and Reform; and we shall arrive at new combinations and a 
legitimate division into two parties by the natural course of events, which ebb 
and flow like the tide between the extremes of oligarchy and of democracy. 


But he seems to have thought that such a reconstruction of the 
party system could only be temporary, and that after that democracy 
would flood the Constitution. 

Let us now look at the present situation of parties in the light 
thrown upon it by the reflections of these eminent men at a crisis 
not wholly unlike it. It must not be forgotten that the unsettled 
state of parties between 1846 and 1860 was not nearly so threaten- 
ing as it is at present. After the General Election of 1852 
the Conservative Opposition formed a united and homogeneous 
party at least three hundred strong, embodying, as Mr. Gladstone 
said, ‘one of the great fundamental elenients of English 
society.”. Thus one of the two conditions on which, by the 
terms of our argument, Parliamentary government is dependent 
was fully restored, while the absence of the other was due rather to 
the personal jealousies of rival statesmen than to the presence in the 
ranks of organised groups, each a little party in itself, and bent on the 
furtherance of its own particular theories, regardless how they may 
affect the general principles which the whole body is supposed to 
represent. 

There is, further, this wide difference between the divisions which 
seemed so ominous to the Peelite leaders and those which at the 
present day confront the Unionists. I say nothing at this moment of 
the internal dissensions of the party now in Opposition. But on the 
Ministerial side the cleavage is far deeper and far more difficult to 
be reconciled with the essential requirements of the party system than 
anything which existed sixty years ago. The rival sections of sixty 
years ago had not lost their hold on great principles. The Labour 
party and the Socialist party, the Temperance party and the Secular 
Education party, the Irish party and the Welsh party, are so devoted 
to their own special objects that the great constitutional question 

which is involved in the maintenance or the abandonment of party 
government, the great questions which belong to the domain of 
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political philosophy, are, if not unknown to them, at least despised ~ 
by them. What chance is there of all these various parties falling into 
line and consenting to bear the harness and submit to the discipline 
of party government ? r 

Some diseases, however, work their own cure, and we may, perhaps, 
find something to reassure us if we look back to another period of 
our history, when the situation of parties for a short time resembled 
more closely than the Coalition period what it is at present. After 
1832 the balance of parties was completely overthrown, and Lord Grey’s 
enormous majority contained almost as many unruly elements as Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s. The Whig Government introduced 
measures which seemed to the country, not then ripe for such a policy, 
to savour of sacrilege and confiscation. Both the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel predicted the ruin of the Constitution if the Whigs 
remained in power. These predictions have been ridiculed because they 
were not fulfilled. But why were they not fulfilled? Because they 
helped to rouse the people of England to a sense of the wrath to come. 
Then was seen what I cannot help thinking will be seen again: the 
silent conservatism of the English nature, tolerant of reform, but 
impatient of revolution, rose to the occasion and rolled back the wave 
which threatened it. The Conservatives were joined by many who 
had at first supported Lord Grey, and in the five test divisions which 
preceded Peel’s resignation in 1835 the minority several times exceeded 
three hundred, and this in a House where the nominal strength of 
the Conservatives was only 260. Once the Whig majority was only 
seven ; another time only ten. And the highest point it reached was 
only thirty-eight. The balance was restored and the party system 
re-established. 

The disintegration of parties, which to Gladstone and Graham 
seemed to cut away the ground from under Parliamentary government, 
was not permanent. The old system settled down again under Lord 
Palmerston, and though the adoption of Home Rule by Mr. Gladstone 
shattered the Liberal party for the time, it soon recovered from the 
blow, and in 1892 that statesman was again in office at the head of 
a small majority. From that time to this the approaching termina- 
tion of the party system has been frequently predicted. But down 
to the last General Election it maintained its ground, for the Liberal 
Opposition. was still a substantial party—had not, that is, been 
practically effaced, as the Tories were in 1832 and the Unionists in 
1906. But in this last-mentioned year, as we have already said, the 
system was shaken to its centre on both sides of the House. One 
party was prostrated ; the other composed of so many discordant 
sections that it ceased to present even the outward semblance of unity. 
Will this third and last crisis in the fortunes of party end as the 
others have done, or will it really turn out to be the final chapter in 
the history of a political institution to which, with all its defects, 
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England owes so much, and with which many of her ablest sons 
have declared that Parliamentary government itself is inextricably 
bound up. 

I scarcely think this. The issue of the last General Election was 
the result of a surprise. The Labour party and the Socialist party 
had been carefully working underground, and though many Unionists 
believed that their party would be defeated, neither Unionists nor 
Liberals anticipated such a complete bouleversement as actually 
occurred. The assailants scored a great victory. But the very 
extent of their victory has shown their strength, and the frankness 
with which their objects are avowed makes it impossible to pooh-pooh 
as a mere idle panic the danger which many men foresee from their 
prolonged tenure of power. The people know now what they did not 
know two years ago—with whom, that is, and with what, they have to 
contend. They had no idea that the Socialism and Radicalism, of 
which they saw and heard so much, would ever be seriously taken up 
by any possible Government and form part of its programme ; still 
_ less, perhaps, had they any idea that Home Rule would again be recog- 

nised by his Majesty’s Ministers. It matters nothing to the purpose 
of this article whether these avowed objects are laudable or otherwise. 
Those who believe in them have as much right to try to give effect to 
them as those who disagree with them have to try to prevent them. 
The question is, what the majority of the people of Great Britain 
think about them at the present moment, now that they understand 
them and the support which they command in high quarters. 

The law of reaction referred to by Sir James Graham in the extract 
already given is just as certain as the ebb and flow of the tide, but the 
length of time required to set it in motion depends on the violence of 
the shock from which it is the recoil. Now it will hardly be denied that 
‘the alarm excited in the public mind by the policy and attitude of the 
present Government, extending as it does far beyond the limits of the 
Unionist or Conservative party, is scarcely, if at all, inferior to the 
alarm created by the earlier measures of Lord Grey. The reaction after 
1832 was speedy and permanent. Men who had supported the 
Reform Bill and believed in its principles were not prepared for the 
policy to which it gave birth. The dissentients both in and out of 
Parliament gradually drew together, till a powerful Opposition was 
formed, capable of coping with the Government. We should be quite 
justified in calculating on a similar result whenever this Parliament 
is dissolved, provided only that public opinion has fair play. But if 
false issues or secondary issues are carefully trailed before the public 
eye, hiding from view the principles of paramount importance which 
are really at stake, the conservative instincts on which Unionists 
should rely will be distracted, and we cannot be surprised if they fail 
to show their full strength. 

I shall be told, no doubt, that in comparing the reconstruction of the 
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party system by Sir Robert Peel at one time and by Mr. Disraeli 
and Lord Derby at another with the task that now awaits Mr. Balfour 
I am forgetting the difference between the present constituencies 
and those to which the elder statesmen addressed themselves. I 
think, however, that too much is made of this difference. We are told 
that it is no use preaching to the working man about constitutional 
questions. What he wants is some immediate benefit for himself. 
I think some injustice is done to the working man in supposing that he 
looks no higher than his own immediate material interests. These 
must necessarily occupy a large space in the mind of every man who has 
to earn his livelihood by daily toil, and can only just keep himself 
above actual want. Rut the working man has ideas. He is not 
indifferent to the greatness of his country or the glory of her Empire. 
He is not indifferent to the religious education of his children; and a 
very large section of his class—I will not invite controversy by saying 
how large a one—are sincerely attached to the Church of England. 
Speaking for the peasantry, we may be quite sure that the man who is 
eager to become the owner of a small farm can have no objection 
to the principle of private property. Since the enfranchisement of 
the working classes was commenced in 1867, and completed in 1885, 
there have been eight General Elections. In four of them large Con- 
servative majorities were returned ; and in one of the others, when the 
Liberals had a small majority on the whole electorate the English 
majority was Unionist. It would be difficult to prove, I think, that in 
any one of these cases the working man was actuated solely by con- 
siderations of material advantage. Whether we approve or disapprove 
of Imperialism and Jingoism, of religious or secular education, of Home 
Rule in Ireland or disestablishment of the Church in England, it is 
clear that the voter who is influenced by any one of these questions 
is not guided solely by the pressure of his physical wants. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith grounded his belief in the coming subsidence 
of the party system on the absence of ‘fundamental questions,’ 
without which, he said, ‘ party becomes faction.’ I ground my own 
belief in its speedy reconstruction on the presence of fundamental 
questions, questions reaching down to first principles and lying at the 
root of all our national institutions, political, social and religious. 
The approach of such questions was predicted by Lord Beaconsfield 
in 1873, questions, he said, of far greater importance than fiscal ones, 
and now they are knocking at thedoor. The system then is not likely 
to languish, as Mr. Goldwin Smith thought, for lack of food to keep 
it alive. The Liberals themselves have furnished us with an abundant 
supply of such provender. If there were none such before the country 
eight years ago, there are plenty now, questions on which it would 
be ridiculous to assert that public opinion is truthfully reflected by 
the present division of parties in the House of Commons. If such 
questions as these become the watchwords of the Unionist party, 
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it may be hoped that all who still have faith in the principles on 
which English society is constructed will approach each other with 
a view to common action. Then that consummation will be reached 
which so many great statesmen have desired at critical periods of 
our history, when we shall once more see two well-balanced parties in 
Parliament, capable between them of conducting the business of the 
country to the satisfaction of all moderate men. It is remarkable 
that in 1856 both Sidney Herbert and Mr. Gladstone thought, as Mr. 
Goldwin Smith thought forty years later, that all ‘the great ques- 
tions ’ had been settled, and that the old party system must collapse 
in consequence. But uno avulso non deficit alter. As the conditions 
of society and Government pass from one phase into another, so will 
other ‘ great questions’ as important as the old ones, continue to 
arise out of them, and to this process one can assign no limit. 

What would follow if the party system really collapsed has often - 
been pointed out. ‘You can have no Parliamentary government if 
you have no party government.’ Such has been the burden of the 
song in the mouths of eminent British statesmen during the last half 
century. Such has been the warning addressed to the people of 
this country as often as the present system seemed threatened. 
The end of it, according to this view of the case, would be some 
form of personal government, to which, indeed, it is quite possible 
that the country would soon become reconciled. But it would be 
a hazardous experiment, and as the two-party system seems 
apparently to be the only thing which stands between ourselves 
and the trial of it, public men should think twice before they do 
anything calculated to prevent its restoration. 

To sum up, both Sir George Cornewall Lewis and Lord Beacons- 
field,| than whom no two better judges of such a question could easily 
. be found, have assured us that without the party system Parliamentary 
government is impossible. Many writers and speakers at the present 
day entitled to our respect assure us that the party system is doomed. 
The direct conclusion is one from which those who are foremost in 
predicting its extinction would be the first to shrink. No doubt as 
long as Parliament existed any method of government might be 
called Parliamentary. What kind of government it would be in the 
absence of two well-defined parties is what I endeavoured to show in 
the article of 1899. ‘On the merits of personal government different 
opinions may be held. But party government, the two-party method, 
is all that stands between us and the transfer to individuals of a much 
larger share of power than they possess now, a transfer which, if 
passively acquiesced in, would probably be the precursor of some 
organic change in the Constitution.’ I am, however, relieved from 
the necessity of going over the ground again because I believe that, 
so far from being on the verge of extinction, the two-party system is 

' Speech on Maynooth Bill, April 15, 1845. 
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about to enjoy a renewed lease of life. The ‘ fundamental questions ’ ~* 
ahead of us to which the present Government are pledged, involving 
as they do some of the most important principles which can agitate 
civilised society, will find plenty of work for the party system for at 
least another generation, if not much longer. If we deduct from the 
present Ministerial following all the Socialists, all the Labour party, 
and all the Nonconformists who desire the disestablishment of the 
Church, how many will be left? Of these, there can hardly be a doubt 
that many who prefer reform to revolution would gradually draw 
towards the party of constitutional progress, following the example 
of the Whigs who, at an earlier period, transferred their allegiance from 
. Lord Grey to Sir Robert Peel. The remainder, uniting with the 
extremists, would form a strong Opposition confronting a powerful 
Government, and the party. system would once more be in working 
order. 

We can only at the present time deal with tendencies. The party 
system is not as yet destroyed. Important measures have been 
passed in this Parliament ; and would be again, no doubt, if the party 
method were abandoned. It is not pretended that this method is 
essential to all effective legislation, but only to the particular form of 
Government by which such legislation has hitherto been conducted. 
This distinction must be borne in mind, or we shall miss half the 
significance of the warnings here recorded. When Mr. Gladstone told 
Queen Victoria that in the absence of two well-defined parties she 
must be prepared for a long period of weakness and instability in the 
Executive, he was thinking of a transition period, at the end of which 
party, perhaps, would revive in its old shape. But Mr. Disraeli and 
others were thinking of what would follow on the complete abrogation 
of the old party system as a Parliamentary organ. Neither seems 
to have been alluding to any stoppage of the legislative machine. 
Mr. Gladstone was thinking of the perpetual changes of Government 
and the quarrels of rival connexions which would embarrass the 
sovereign in the one case, Mr. Disraeli on the personal government, the 
virtual dictatorship, which would follow in the other. 


T. E. Kesset. 
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Tue German Emperor has returned to Germany. In London and 
Windsor he has been the most amiable of guests. At Highcliffe 
Castle he has been the most charming of hosts. We have seen the 
Emperor as a private gentleman, and in that capacity he has captured 
all hearts. There is so much that is intensely human about him. 
He is so open, so high-spirited, and so cordial in his manner. He 
has made friends with all whom he has met from the highest in the 
land to the humble school children whom he treated to tea. However, 
William the Second is not merely an amiable prince. He is before 
all a man of affairs and a statesman. In his private capacity he 
has shown himself to be the friend of private British individuals, 
but what is his attitude towards the British people? Is he friendly 
to the British nation? Can he, in his quality of German Emperor, 
be friendly to this country and wish for the wealth and prosperity 
of the British Empire? Had the Emperor’s visit to England a 
political object, and what was that object? These are questions ~ 
which many people are asking themselves, and which will find a reply 
in the following pages. 

Many years ago it was reported in the Kéilnische Zeitung, that 
a German manufacturer sent to William the Second, who had just 
come to the throne, a magnificent dressing-gown as a present, but it 
was immediately returned to the sender with the laconic remark : 
‘The Hohenzollerns do not wear dressing-gowns.’ The Hohenzollerns 
are a military race. Since 1713, the year when Frederick William the 
First, the father of Frederick the Great, came to the throne, all the 
Hohenzollern rulers have lived and died in their uniform. To them 
the uniform has a symbolical and a very practical meaning. 

William the Second means to follow the footsteps of his ancestors. 
On the 15th of June, 1888, the day his father died, the Emperor sent 
to the army an address announcing the death, which closed with the 
words : ‘I solemnly vow that I will ever remember that the eyes 
of my ancestors are looking down upon me from the other world, 
and that one day I shall have to give them an account of the glory 
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and honour of the army.’ Only three days later, on the 18th of-° 
June, he sent a similar address to the German nation. The foregoing 
pronouncement is characteristic of the Emperor. He is a Hohen- 
zollern of the old stock, and he means to maintain the family traditions. 
Only in one respect is William the Second different from his ancestors. 
He takes a much greater interest in the navy than in the army ; he is 
rather an admiral than a general. 

William the Second has ruled Germany almost twenty years. 
What is his political aim and record ? The most characteristic feature 
of Germany’s foreign policy during his reign may most briefly be 
expressed in two figures. 

German Naval Expenditurein1888 . . . . 2,500,000 
German Naval Expenditure in 1908 . é é - 18,000,000 


Frederick the Great taught in his Histoire de Mon Temps, that the 
policy of a nation can better be gauged by acts than by words, better 
by its warlike preparations and expenditure than by the declarations 
of its statesmen. The foregoing figures are very eloquent. They 
show more clearly the drift of Germany’s foreign policy than do all 
the speeches and dispatches of Prince Biilow and his predecessors. 

The policy of a sensible nation is directed by impersonal factors : 
its natural needs and business considerations. Necessity rather than 
ambition and other personal feelings direct it, and an intelligent 
constitutional monarch, like the German Emperor, gently guides 
the nation, enlightens it, and translates its justified reasonable and 
clearly pronounced wishes into action. Such has been the endeavour 
of William the Second. 

Germany’s economic position and development determines her 
political attitude and the Emperor’s policy. Germany, which was 
an agricultural country, has become an industrial nation. She manu- 
factures already considerably more iron and steel than does Great 
Britain, and in three or four years she should produce more coal— 
inclusive of lignite, usually omitted in English statistics—than this 
country. The German industries nourish about as large a population 
as the British industries. Germany has become dependent on her 
foreign trade for the subsistence of a large part of her population. 
Receiving raw cotton, wool, iron, copper, &c., from abroad, and sending 
thence manufactured woollen and cotton goods, machinery, &c., 
Germany’s foreign trade greatly resembles our own foreign trade. 

Compared with Great Britain, Germany labours under very 
great natural difficulties. Industries engaged in over-sea trade 
require an easy access to the sea, but whilst the British industrial 
towns lie on or near the sea, the German coal centres, and near the 
coal centres the industrial towns, lie from 200 to 500 miles inland. 
More than three quarters of the German industries lie in and about 
the Rhine valley, between Crefeld near Cologne, and Miilhausen 
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near the Swiss frontier. Long distances mean heavy freight charges. 
Therefore the German industries work with but a slender margin of 
profit, and the existence of the German export trade will become 
very precarious as soon as Great Britain uses her great natural advan- 
tages to the full. 

Modern industries strive to abolish unnecessary expenditure 
by the elimination of the middle-man, but the German industries 
cannot free themselves of a very expensive middleman. Carriage by 
rail being too expensive owing to the long distances separating the 
industrial centres from the coast, a large part of her exports and 
imports travel up and down the Rhine. Rotterdam and Antwerp 
are the most important harbours for Germany’s trade. Manchester, 
wishing to eliminate Liverpool, built the Manchester ship canal which, 
though financially a failure, has proved industrially a success. Ger- 
many, wishing to eliminate the Dutch middleman, is at enormous 
expense completing the Rhine-Emden canal, which seems likely to 
prove both financially and industrially a failure. So far the young 
German industries have known only good times. When bad times 
come and prices fall, the presence of the Dutch middleman may reduce 
their slender profits to nothing and prove their ruin. Germany 
requires the control of the Rhine harbours, and will abolish the Dutch 
monopolist middleman if she can. 

In order to save expenditure and to give employment to her 
people, Germany wishes to carry her exports and imports in her own 
ships, but, having practically no harbours—Hamburg ‘lying on the 
wrong river—her maritime development is greatly impeded. Never- 
theless, the German merchant marine has wonderfully increased. It 
has more than doubled during the last decade, and it is now the 
second largest in the world. On the 15th of December, 1907, the 
Frankfurter Zeitung drew attention to the significant fact that between 
1897 and 1907 Great Britain’s share of the world’s steam tonnage has 
declined from 59 per cent. to 51 per cent., whilst at the same time 
Germany’s share of the world’s steam tonnage has increased from 
9°05 per cent. to 11°30 per cent. Some Germans ask themselves : 
How large would be our export trade and our merchant marine if the 
Dutch harbours, which geographically and historically belong to 
Germany, were ours, and if we could manage our trade ourselves ? 
Other Germans ask the more serious question : How will our export 
trade fare in bad times, when international competition reduces pro- 
fits to a minimum, or if our industries should be crippled by a revival 
of the British industries and by the possible closing of the British 
Empire to our exports? Earlier or later the possession of the harbours 
at the mouth of the Rhine is likely to become a question of life or death 
to Germany. Germany must have Holland if she wishes to preserve 
her wealth and her industry, and to nobody is this clearer than to the 
director of her foreign policy, the German Emperor. 
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The German Emperor has made countless advances to the Dutch 
and to their Queen. Officially and semi-officially the advantages of 
a German-Dutch union have been pointed out to the Dutch during 
many years, and especially during the Boer War, when Dutch feeling 
was very hostile to Great Britain. Between 1899 and 1901 German 
and Dutch circles discussed freely a German-Dutch reunion. Many 
Dutchmen were in favour of a German-Dutch alliance. However, 
there were doubts as to Great Britain’s attitude. Dutchmen recog- 
nised that this country was bound to oppose a German occupation of 
Rotterdam with the same energy with which she had opposed Napo- 
leon’s occupation of Antwerp, and they withdrew from Germany in 
alarm. Germany saw that she might incorporate Holland easily did 
not Great Britain bar the way. 

The German population increases by 900,000 a year, whilst the 
British population increases by only about 300,000 a year. At 
present, immigration into Germany is greater than emigration from 
Germany. But the time may. come, and it may come soon, when 
Germany will be unable to feed all her inhabitants. As she has no 
desire to follow the example of this country, and to strengthen foreign 
countries with her surplus population, Germany wishes to acquire 
colonies in a temperate zone, suitable for the settlement of white 
men, and it must be admitted that Germany has a greater need for 
colonies, and perhaps even a greater moral claim to colonies, than 
has Great Britain. As practically all colonies fulfilling these conditions 
are in British hands, Germany can become a colonial power only at 
Great Britain’s cost. Here, again, Great Britain bars Germany’s 
path, and she bars it not merely passively by the fact of possession, 
but actively, too. She frustrated Germany’s attempts to gain a foot- 
hold in South Africa, and to join hands with the Boers. She opposed 
Germany’s endeavours to colonise Asia Minor (Baghdad Railway). 
She has opposed her in the Far East and in South America, and has 
prevented her from acquiring coaling stations in various parts of the 
world. 

Germany would like to acquire colonies in the tropical zone in 
order to be able to grow her own cotton, coffee, &c., but here again 
she has found her path crossed by Great Britain and various British 
colonies, especially Australia. 

The protection of a large foreign trade and the acquisition and 
defence of colonies. requires a strong fleet and a strong fleet requires 
arge, well-situated harbours. Denmark and Holland have excellent 
harbours, but they have neither a fleet nor a merchant marine. Ger- 
many is building a large fleet, and has a large merchant marine, but 
she has only one commercial and one naval harbour of adequate size, 
and both are badly situated. She might acquire the Dutch harbours 
and the Danish harbours, did not Great Britain bar the way. Fate 
has placed Great Britain and Germany in the same reciprocal position, 
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into which it put Rome and Carthage two thousand years ago. Ger- 
many wishes to possess that which Great Britain wishes to keep, and 
it is difficult to see how, under the circumstances, a collision between 
the two countries can be avoided. 

Germany has entered upon the same line of business as Great 
Britain, and the consequence is that almost every profit to Germany 
means 2 loss to Great Britain, and almost every profit to Great Bfitain 
means @ loss to Germany. The prosperity of’ the German manu- 
facturing industries caused serious damage to our own industries. 
The success of the German chemical industries resulted in the decline 
of the British chemical industry, of the West Indian sugar industry, 
and of the Indian indigo industry. Germany’s prosperity is largely 
built up on the ruin of British industries, and a revival of British 
industries will cause the ruin of many German industries. Great 
Britain, finding Germany’s progress too fast, is becoming exasperated 
at seeing herself deprived of trade, industries, and shipping by Germany, 
and having her industrial population thrown out of work and forced 
to leave the country. Germany, on the other hand, finding her pro- 
gress too slow, is becoming exasperated at seeing herself hampered 
in every direction by British vested interests. 

The foregoing makes it clear that Germany and Great Britain 
can be friends only if Germany does not wish to obtain those commer- 
cial harbours which she so urgently, requires for her manufacturing 
industries and her merchant marine ; if she does not desire to obtain 
those naval harbours which she so urgently requires for her new 
fleet; if she does not want to obtain those colonies which she so 
urgently requires for her population; if she has, indeed, no wish 
to remain a great Power but is willing to sink, with the advance of 
the British, American, and Russian Empires, to the level of a second- — 
rate Power. However, that is evidently not the policy of Germany 
or of her Emperor. 

British Governments are habitually surprised by events ; German 
Governments anticipate them. The possibility—or, rather, the 
necessity—of a collision between Germany and Great Britain has for 
many years occupied the mind of the Emperor and of his advisers, 
and they are preparing everything for that event. Let us look into 
Germany’s naval policy, aims, and preparations. 

The preamble of the Navy Bill of 1900 stated : ‘ Germany requires 
a fleet of such strength that a struggle with the mightiest naval Power 
would involve risks threatening the supremacy of that Power.’ That 
somewhat indiscreet phrase is the best summary of Germany’s naval 
policy and aims, and it should be known by heart by every English- 
man. 
Until lately the German fleet was pre-eminently a fleet for home 
defence. The ships measured only from 10,000 to 13,000 tons, and 
they had but a small coal-carrying capacity and radius of action. 
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They were evidently rather meant to manceuvre among the shallows 
and the tortuous channels of the Baltic and the North Sea than to 
fight in blue water. The Germans had apparently not yet entirely 
ridded themselves of the old coast-defehce idea. Besides, ships of 
more than 13,000 tons could not pass through the Baltic and North 
Sea Canal. However, it was thought that the small but agile German 
ships might be able to tackle the larger English ships in the cramped 
home-waters of the German coast. The battle of Tsushima showed 
the value of large ships. The building of the Dreadnought opened the 
eyes of the naval men in Germany. They began to understand that 
the era of small ships had passed, that English Dreadnoughts would 
have to be met with German Dreadnoughts, and they resolved also to 
build Dreadnoughis. 

The Dreadnought type has superseded all existing types of battle- 
ships. It seems likely that in the naval battles of the future ships 
of this class only will fight in the first line. Therefore, the coming of 
these will convert most British fighting ships into second-rate ships, 
- and it will almost abolish Great Britain’s naval superiority. By her 
ships of the Dreadnought type finished, launched, and building Great 
Britain has only a small advantage over Germany, and Germany 
means to outbuild this country in ships of the largest size. According 
to the supplementary Navy Bill of 1906, Germany was to lay down 
every year two Dreadnought battleships of about 20,000 tons—the 
exact measurements are not known—and a cruiser-battleship of the 
same size; but lately the Reichstag has added another Dreadnought 
battleship to this number, making the yearly increase of the German 
fleet three battleships of the Dreadnought class and a cruiser-battleship 
of similar dimensions. In other words, Germany will lay down in 
every year four Dreadnoughts whilst Great Britain laid down only three 
in 1906 and 1907, and the German Dreadnoughts are to be larger, faster, 
and more powerfully armed than their British prototypes. In a few 
years Germany. will have a fleet of twenty Dreadnoughts, and the 
German public and the German Press, led by the foremost semi- 
official publications, find the German shipbuilding programme, which 
for the first time in history exceeds that of this country, quite insuf- 
ficient. Voices are raised demanding a further increase in the ship- 
building votes. 

The Navy Bill of 1900 made provision for thirty-eight battleships. 
With regard to the 1900 programme, the semi-official naval and 
military monthly Uberall states in its last issue: ‘ A bad fleet is the 
greatest luxury a State can indulge in. It is useless to have a battle- 
fleet composed half of Dreadnoughts and half of ships of inferior fighting 
value, though they may be new ones,’ and it demands that all the 
thirty-eight ships should be of Dreadnought size. To complete such 
a fleet Germany would have to lay down six Dreadnoughts a year. 
Her shipbuilding facilities are adequate, and there are reasons for 
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thinking that another expansion of the German shipbuilding pro- 
gramme is being prepared. Great Britain began building a single 
experimental Dreadnought. Germany is simultaneously building 
three experimental Dreadnoughts, and she could hardly be expected 
to do more than this in the first year. There are good reasons for 
believing that Germany will very greatly increase her yearly output 
of Dreadnoughts as soon as the first one has proved a success. 

The fact that Germany is making a determined attempt at out- 
building this country in ships of the largest size is exceedingly serious. 
Unfortunately, many Englishmen, implicitly trusting in unwarranted 
official declarations, are under the impression that Great Britain can 
outbuild Germany ; that British ships are better than German ones, 
and that they are built more quickly. According to the German 
shipbuilding records given in the year book Nauticus, German war- 
ships are built not more slowly but more quickly than British ones, 
and Admiral Tirpitz has only recently confirmed that fact. Private 
enquiries have elicited the information that the German private 
shipbuilding yards alone can turn out seventeen Dreadnoughts every 
year fully provided with armour, guns, &c. 

Perhaps still more serious is the fact that, according to various 
high German authorities, there are some very weak spots in our fleet. 
German technical authorities have a very low opinion of the British 
twelve-inch wire gun. According to their unanimous view; it has 
proved a failure. Its barrel rapidly loses its shape. In the twelve- 
inch wire guns of the Japanese fleet the distortion of the barrels 
became so great that the shells turned over and over in the air like a 
clumsily-thrown stick instead of flying straight. Therefore the 
Japanese had at Tsushima to rely chiefly on their secondary armament. . 
The longer the barrel, the greater is the weakness of the wire guns, 
and our Dreadnovights are armed exclusively with the longest type of 
twelve-inch wire guns. In other words, the strongest and most 
modern English guns are, according to the German authorities, quite 
unreliable. Besides, the twelve-inch Krupp guns are not only found 
to be more reliable, being built up on a different principle, but, accord- 
ing to the German Ordnance Tables, they are far more powerful than 
the corresponding British guns. According to the German naval 
authorities Great Britain cannot at present make guns to equal those 
of Krupp. As warships are merely floating gun-carriages, that defect 
in the British ships is most serious. German authorities also maintain 
that Great Britain keeps an insufficient reserve of heavy guns and 
that British gunnery is largely useless because the ships fire at sta- 
tionary targets instead of at moving ones. According to Admiral 
Tirpitz, the German armour plates are guperior to the British ones 
and, according to Count Reventlow, the large number of accidents 
and breakdowns in the British fleet are to be ascribed to the fact that 
British seamen and artificers are inferior to the German ones. Lastly, 
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it must be doubted whether the organisation of the British fleet is- 
equal to that of the German fleet. An old organisation, old naval 
traditions and precedents, and old naval bases like all old machinery 
cannot easily be modernised. There are, according to the German 
critics, various other weak spots in Great Britain’s naval armour, 
but it would lead too far to describe them in this article. 

Provided the defects in the British Navy can be remedied—the 
wire guns may have to be abandoned—.it is chiefly a question of money 
whether Great Britain will outbuild Germany or whether Germany 
will outbuild Great Britain. Unfortunately it seems possible that 
Germany may be able to outbuild this country. The picture of 
Germany ‘groaning’ under the burden of militarism and of pro- 
tective taxation is a fancy picture. On an average Income-tax is 
100 per cent. and Local Taxation is 150 per cent. higher in Great 
Britain than in Germany. Besides, the taxes on beer are four times 
heavier, on tobacco six times heavier, and on spirits ten times heavier 
in Great Britain than in Germany. The well-to-do German who pays 
a penny to a penny-half-penny for his cigars, and the German 
working man who buys three cigars for a penny, who gets a glass of 
excellent beer for a penny, and a glass of spirits for a half-penny, can 
certainly stand some additional taxation on these articles. The fact 
that there are 800,000,000/. in the German savings banks compared 
with 200,000,000/. in the British savings banks shows that Germany 
is rich and that she can afford to challenge Great Britain to a pre- 
liminary financial duel. 

Whatever the cost may be, the German challenge must be accepted. 
The security of Great Britain and of the Empire is at stake. For 
every German Dreadnought Great Britain must build at least two, 
and even then it is doubtful whether Great Britain will be secure 
from German attack. Count Reventlow has very justly pointed out 
that Great Britain, having a world-empire to protect, will hardly be 
able to keep her fleets permanently concentrated in the North Sea. 
Herein lies, according to German writers, Germany’s chance. Unless 
Great Britain possesses an overwhelming supremacy over Germany, 
her coasts cannot be secure. She will be able to transfer her ships 
to another part of the world only with Germany’s permission and 
even then Germany might. use her opportunity and strike whilst a 
large part of the British fleet was away. Therefore two British ships 
for every German ship should be the minimum to be laid down, and 
Lord Tweedmouth had better bring in new estimates immediately. 

The strategical position is greatly in favour of Germany. Whilst 
Great Britain’s position is a very delicate one, owing to the vastness 
of the interests which must be defended, Germany has nothing to 
protect. Not a single German town lies on the coast and her shores 
are sheltered by vast shallows. Therefore, she will rely for coast 
defence on permanent fortifications, torpedo-boats, and -oe 
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which she is now planning and constructing, and on floating mines. 
For this reason Germany declared at the Hague Conference that the 
indiscriminate use of floating mines was indispensable to her. The 
whole German fleet will serve as a striking force and be used for the 
attack. 

Although Germany has proclaimed that she requires a powerful 
fleet for the protection of her colonies and of her foreign trade, she 
will neglect both colonies and trade in case of war. Her colonies 
are not worth protecting, and her trade can go on without protection. 
Germany, not being an island, cannot be starved into surrender. 
If Great Britain should blockade the German coast, Germany will 
draw her corn from Russia or Austria-Hungary by land, and her 
cotton and other produce will come vid Antwerp, Rotterdam, Trieste, 
and Genoa. Whilst Germany is not easily vulnerable, her cruisers 
might attack British trade and cause widespread distress and starva- 
tion in Great Britain by causing a general rise in the prices of food- 
stuffs and raw materials. German cruisers, issuing from Wilhelms- 
haven or Kiel, could hardly pass the Dover Straits, but would have 
to go round the north of Scotland. For that reasoh a harbour situated 
as far north as possible, such as Skagen in Denmark, and a well-fortified 
coaling station or two near Gibraltar would form admirable cruiser 
bases. These are apparently the reasons which caused Germany’s 
repeated and very energetic endeavours to obtain a footing on the 
west coast of Morocco. 

For the moment and for some time to come, Germany is in a very 
awkward and insecure position with regard to Great Britain. The 
Danish straits are too shallow to allow of the passage of Dreadnoughts 
from the North Sea to the Baltic. Germany is, therefore, unable to | 
send her Dreadnoughts to Kiel. Hence she is as rapidly as possible 
enlarging the Baltic and North Sea Canal to Dreadnought dimensions. 
It will take some years—how many is uncertain—until the passage 
through the canal will be practicable for 20,000-ton ships. Meanwhile 
Germany will have to find for ther some temporary-shelter which will 
not be very secure, and she will be very grateful to Providence if no 
necessity for using her fleet against Great Britain arises until her 
big ships and her canal are ready. 

During the next five or six years Germany cannot afford to go to 
war with Great Britain, but when her Dreadnoughts and her canal 
are finished, matters will be different. It is, therefore, natural that 
the German Emperor is most anxious to avoid friction with England, 
and that he has come over here to give a public demonstration of 
his good will and friendship for England. The hope of gaining the 
harbours Germany requires and perhaps a colonial empire too, and 
the hope of seeing twenty years of endeavour at last rewarded by 
success, was worth a journey. 


When the Baltic and North Sea Canal is finished, Germany’s 
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naval position will be a very formidable one. Warfare will in the 
future be conducted chiefly by Dreadnoughts, but as the Sound and 
the Great and the Little Belt are too shallow to allow of their passage, 
Germany will hold in her improved canal ‘the key to the Baltic. The 
Baltic will be as much a German lake as the Black Sea would be a 
Russian lake if the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus were in Russian 
hands. The Dreadnoughis which Russia contemplates building will 
be able to pass into and out of the Baltic only by way of the German 
canal and with Germany’s permission, and, in case of a war with 
Great Britain, Great Britain will not be able to strike at Kiel unless 
she has previously seized the canal, an enterprise which would require 
more troops than Great Britain can possibly collect. Germany may 
win the mastery of Europe. 

Russia may free herself from German control by transferring her 
fleet from the Baltic to the Arctic Ocean and by securing a port in 
the utmost North of the Scandinavian Peninsula. The deep fjords in 
the vicinity of Hammerfest and the North Cape are free from ice. 
They are in the possession of Norway, but the Russian frontier is 
only a few miles inland, and the frontier posts are said to have the 
curious habit of gradually advancing in a perfectly inexplicable manner 
towards Lyngen Fjord. Russia might construct in that bleak region 
a harbour, but she would hardly find it a satisfactory naval station. 
It would be separated from Russia by an enormous distance. Every- 
thing except fish would have to be obtained from Russia. The 
creation of the harbour and all that belongs to it would cost probably 
50,000,000/., and the depressing climate and surroundings in that 
wintry desert would demoralise the officers and men stationed there. 
That project seems impracticable. ‘ 

Russia would be effectually barred from access to the sea by 
Germany were it not possible to deepen the Danish straits. Both 
the Great Belt and the Sound are shallow over only a short distance, 
and the studies which Denmark has made have proved that the 
deepening of the Sound and of the Great Belt is feasible. In the 
interest of the freedom of the Baltic, the deepening should be under- 
taken either by Russia alone or jointly by some of the Powers interested 
in the free navigation of the Baltic. Perhaps Russia, France, and 
Great Britain might, with the permission of Denmark and Sweden, 
jointly execute this work. However, before entering upon such an 
enterprise, the question of the integrity of Denmark will have to be 
considered and settled. It is of no use deepening the Sound or the 
Great Belt if the islands dominating it are liable to be seized at.any 
moment by Germany. 

When the enlargement of the Baltic and North Sea Canal is finished, 
Kiel will be a citadel to the German fleet, but it will not be an ideal 
harbour for an attack on England. For such an attack the harbours 


of Holland and Denmark would be far more suitable. The Danish 
p2 
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mainland (Jiitland) is the continuation of the province of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and it is separated from Germany, not by great natural 
obstacles which can easily be defended, but merely by a line of demarca- 
tion. At the utmost northern end of the Danish mainland lies the 
harbour town of Skagen, which is connected bya railway with Germany. 
Its harbour is a new one, having been constructed between 1904 and 
1907. It was opened only at the end of November 1907, but already 
then Germany had taken a deep interest in that admirably situated port 
which faces the Firth of Forth. At the end of November, 1907, the 
whole of the German fleet was engaged in manceuvres off Skagen, 
and it investigated apparently its possibilities in case of war to the 
great alarm of Denmark. When it was announced that the British 
Admiralty would at last begin to convert the Firth of Forth into a 
war-harbour, Danish papers thought that it was the answer of the 
English Admiralty to Germany’s study of Skagen as a naval port. 

It is in the interest of the non-German naval Powers that access 
to the Baltic should be easy to ships of the largest size, that it should 
be secure and that Denmark should strengthen her defences towards 
Germany. It is in the interest of Germany to exclude Great Britain 
and other Powers from the Baltic, to convert it into a German lake, 
and to urge Denmark to strengthen her defences against an attack 
by sea. In October, 1907, the Berliner Tageblatt wrote : 

In naval circles in Copenhagen the general belief is that the fortification 
of Copenhagen towards the sea of such an extent that the town is secure against 
bombardment by a hostile fleet, lies in the best interests of Denmark. The 
fortification of the land side of Copenhagen, which would require the whole of 
the Danish army for its defence goes, perhaps, beyond what a well understood 
policy of neutrality demands. The independence of Denmark is not threatened 
by Germany. And if a German attack was imaginable, the occupation of Jiit- 
land would alone be of value to Germany. However, it is noticeable that at 
the present moment, the opinion prevails in the naval circles of Denmark that 
it is not in the interests of that country and the preservation of its neutrality 
to fortify Copenhagen against an attack by land. 


Denmark, like Holland, being the unfortunate proprietor of one 
of the most valuable strategical points in the world, finds herself 
between the upper and the nether millstone and she does not know 
what to do. If she fortifies the country towards Germany, Germany 
will take umbrage. If she fortifies the country towards Great Britain, 
she fears that she might experience another 1807 as some of her most 
influential journals, for instance Tilskueren, have recently pointed 
out. Count Raven, her foreign Minister, stated in October, 1907, in the 
Folketing that ‘he had continued the traditional foreign policy which 
was to keep neutral and to reserve freedom of action to Denmark.’ 
This means in plain English that he had continued the policy of folded 
hands, being unable to make up his mind what part to take in case 
of a struggle between Germany and Great Britain. That is neither a 
very deep policy nor a very safe one. Despairing to please both 
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parties, Denmark pleases neither and is neglecting her defence. A 
Defence Committee has been sitting during seven years without 
arriving at any decision. That Commission also ‘keeps neutral 
and reserves to itself freedom of action,’ and the result may be 
bombardment from two sides instead of from one or from none. The 
few Danish troops are scattered haphazard over the Danish Isles 
and mainland as if it was their duty rather to guard some ancient 
barracks than to defend the country. 

As a matter of fact both Denmark and Holland cannot defend 
themselves. Both must be defended by those European Powers which 
wish to maintain their status quo, and the earlier they arrive at an 
understanding how to defend the integrity of these two countries 
the better will it be for all parties. The certain knowledge that 
Holland and Denmark would be defended at all costs against German 
encroachments might save Europe from a conflagration similar in 
extent to that which set Europe ablaze a hundred years ago. 


J. Exuis Barker. 
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THE EMPEROR WILLIAM I. 
AND SOCIAL REFORM 


Tue historian in the future will have a decidedly difficult task in 
properly estimating the character and the abilities of the present 
ruler of the Fatherland. And this difficulty will prove all the greater 
because a man like the Emperor William the Second benefits so 
much and to such an extent from both personal experience and 
general observation that—what is, after all, not more and not less 
than a natural consequence—the views which he entertains at one 
time in regard to some important international questions, and the 
opinions he holds under certain circumstances concerning some vital 
points in reference to home affairs, are not unlikely to undergo consider- 
able change as the years go by. Indeed, the gradual change which 
has taken place in the Kaiser’s views relating to some well-known 
political questions became very clear to me at the time when I was 
engaged in the work which had been entrusted to me of translating 
and editing the English edition of his Speeches. 

Again, a further difficulty which will meet the historian will be 
the fact—unfortunately, so often lost sight of—that the Emperor is 
at once very much under-rated and over-rated, some of the opinions 
regarding both his aims and personality being as wide asunder as the 
poles. As a matter of fact, although the literature concerning the 
present ruler of the German Empire has gone on growing more and 
more rapidly, and the time has come when it can be said of the 
Emperor William the Second—and this without any fear of being 
contradicted in this respect—that more books, pamphlets, and articles 
have been written around him than is the case respecting any other ~ 
living personage, yet hardly any two books, selected at random, as it 
were, are even nearly alike in general tone: It must, however, be borne 
in mind that this is not the case because the different writers have 
not pretty nearly the same facts before them, but because the 
personality of the Kaiser seems to. make very different impressions ; 
and, moreover, there is a pronounced tendency amongst native and 
other writers and politicians to ascribe to him actions, intentions, and 
ambitions which are either foreign to him or with which he has 


nothing to do. 
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For the purpose of illustrating what has just been said the following 
interesting instance, occurring as it did within quite recent times, 
may be related in this connexion. When it first became known 
that there was a strong probability of an exchange, as it were, 
of certain University Professors between the United States and 
Germany with a view to fostering, as it was claimed, of good re- 
lations between the two countries, the Kaiser was at once credited 
with the initiative of the scheme, which, however, was, in reality, the 
outcome of a discussion between a number of German and American 
savants who attended the Scientists’ Congress held in conjunction 
with the recent International Exhibition at St. Louis. To cut a 
long story short, as soon as certain obstacles—which indeed at one 
time seemed to render the realisation of the scheme in question 
impossible—had successfully been overcome by its originators, a full 
description of the whole plan (containing, too, all the necessary refer- 
ences and details as to the great and numerous advantages which 
will accrue to both peoples therefrom) was submitted, through the 
ordinary channels, to the President of the United States and to the 
German Emperor, with the view of informing them, in the usual loyal 
manner, of the decision the learned gentlemen with whom the whole 
matter originated had arrived at, and of obtaining their final approval 
of this somewhat new method of promoting international amity. It 
will, therefore, become thus obvious—owing to exigencies of space 
it is impossible to mention here other instances of a similar char- 
acter—how difficult it is to approach this subject with a mind free 
from prejudice one way or the other. Accordingly it will be the 
business of the historian to clear away at the outset an immense 
amount of more or less widespread prejudice, actual or apparent 
misconception, untruth, and above all of extravagant laudation, 
before he is able to come to the real man. But on the other hand, 
so far as we of to-day are able to understand the Emperor William 
and to interpret the guiding principles of his main policy, it seems 
clear that he is not only one of the most prominent figures of his gene- 
ration—that is, if considered from a quite general point of view— 
but that he is also one of the two or three great statesmen who are to 
be found amongst the ruling monarchs of the present time. It is true 
that men of conspicuously great abilities are somewhat rare in the 
age we are living in; this fact, however, does not in any way lessen 
the high intellectual qualities or detract from the great mental gifts 
and striking sagacity of the head of the German nation. 

Historians, taking them as a whole, do not, unfortunately, tell 
us as to the undercurrents which definitely mould, as it were, from 
a national and popular point of view, the destinies of a ruling house 
or even of the ruler himself. One point, however, stands out pro- 
minently in the pages of history—in fact, from the time of the Roman 
Emperors down to the present day—and this is, that one.of the best 
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estimates and most reliable evidences of the strength of a ruler is 
the circumstance that when his country is mentioned he instantly 
comes into one’s thoughts. For instance, one cannot now think of 
the British Empire without remembering King Edward; and equally 
so, at least, is it in the case of Germany and the Emperor William. 
In each case the personality of the Sovereign has become interwoven, 
as it were, with the very fabric of his country. 

Whatever else may be said of him, or whatever political and 
historic events in the career of his German Imperial Majesty may 
be mentioned, it cannot be denied that he is a man of intensely 
patriotic feeling, of remarkable personal qualities, and of an exception- 
ally high sense of duty; and there is also no getting away from 
the very significant fact that from the beginning of his reign every 
act has been dictated, so to say, by his one single desire to do all that 
he possibly can for the honour and glory, for the greatness and welfare, 
of the Fatherland—a particularly striking feature of his character 
being that he does not consider that the country exists for him, but 
that he exists for the country. This brings us to one of the most- 
discussed traits in the Emperor William’s character—namely, his 
propensity of interesting himself directly in a great variety of subjects. 
It is very doubtful indeed that he would have attempted so much 
and to such a degree had he been a private individual, but his concep- 
tion of the duty before him is so high that he deems it incumbent 
upon him to encourage as much as possible, and again as often as 
a suitable occasion arises, all the crafts, arts, and sciences which have in 
them the potentialities for ennobling and beautifying life, and which are 
indeed calculated to make life, as such, purer and better. Hence that 
versatility which is the subject of so much and so frequent comment. 

Speaking generally, when we come to estimate the chief features 
of the Kaiser’s reign—that is, so far as it has at present run its course— 
we can have little doubt that quite the most essential point is social 
reform. Briefly stated, the social movement in Germany is now not 
the question of a fight between the rich and the poor, as used 
formerly to be the case, but between economic interests, the workers 
claiming a greater share of the profits of trading than they have had 
hitherto. This fight has of late become more widespread, for the 
meaning of the term ‘ working man’ has been enlarged. A ‘ working 
man’ nowadays is not merely one who does manual labour, but also 
one who, like the clerk, the manager, the shop-assistant, and even 
the journalist, receives a fixed wage and nothing more. The move- 
ment therefore becomes more and more important—a fact which 
German legislators themselves, as recent history clearly demon- 
strates, recognise to the full. 

In so far as the Fatherland is ae it is instructive to note 
that, judging from certain speeches which have been within the last 
two or three years delivered at various meetings of the German 
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Socialists, this state of affairs has been to a large extent brought about 
by the growth of the great Trusts—or ‘ syndicates,’ as these financial 
corporations are usually termed on the Continent. In the case of a 
Trust profits are kept within a certain finaricial circle, yet in a consider- 
able number of hands, instead of being, as was the case a few years 
ago, confined to the very few. This has, no doubt, gained to a con- 
siderable extent for the movement, and given a strong and, what may 
be called, a permanent impetus to the popular desire for the establish- 
ment of more universal recognition of general claims—that is, as regards 
individual rights. Of course, the inference to be drawn from this 
explanatory remark becomes at once obvious. For, as the number of 
capitalists has increased, the working classes have gained nothing of 
the profits which have been obtained ; and, consequently, the political 
movement which has—apart from other considerations of an im- 
portant social character, as will be seen later on—those profits as its 
objective has gathered in force. 

Now, in order to arrive at a correct estimate of the leading motives 
of Socialism in general—that is, as it is being at present developed 
in all civilised countries—and of those Socialistic tendencies in 
particular by which the Social Democratic party in Germany, taking 
it as a whole, is animated, it is interesting to call attention to one 
essential factor in this respect; namely, that the political movement 
in question in the Fatherland is, after all, not confined, as it is usually 
described, to a conflict between Socialism and Individualism on the 
one hand, and again between Competition and Co-operation on the 
other hand, but, as a careful inquiry into these points will convince 
the student of economic questions of to-day, that it is, perhaps, class 
difference more than anything else that is responsible for the wide- 
spread tendency towards Social Democracy, a tendency of which it 
can be said that it so far prevails in practically every corner of the 
German Empire. As a matter of fact, the working classes—the 
term being now applied as interpreted in its widest sense—are at the 
present time in a similar position to what the middle and even some 
of the upper classes were in Germany, and particularly in Prussia, 
between fifty and a hundred years ago; that is to say, they are labour- 
ing under the painful consciousness of an inferior position, both 
economic and social. The great extent class differences had attained 
to during that particular period of German history may be easily 
gathered from the nature of a certain reply which Bismarck deemed 
it advisable to give to one of his most intimate friends, the late Von 
Kleist-Retzow, who, some time in 1850, told the future Chancellor 
that he had proposed for the hand of the Countess von Stolberg- 
Wernigerode in marriage. ‘My poor Hans,’ said Bismarck, ‘ you 
have made a fool of yourself. How can you imagine,’ continued the 
eminent and immortal statesman, ‘ that a member of the old Imperial 
Court nobility will marry a daughter to a gentleman who occupies a 
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lower rank in the scale of our aristocracy?’ As this characteristic 
statement by the late Iron Chancellor illustrates in a remarkable 
manner what has been pointed out in the foregoing part, no further 
comment is necessary. 

Again, properly to understand the Kaiser’s attitude in regard to 
social questions in general we must go back to the earliest stages 
of this movement in Germany. To put it briefly, the fact that the 
working classes have come to realise not only that they have strong 
common interests, but also that they can, from the economic and 
material point of view, in the first instance, facilitate the advance- 
ment of their cause and the object they have in view by means of 
organisation, and thus considerably better their position ; that one 
and all of them are on an equality ; and, what is still more important, 
that they are a distinct class in themselves, is due in large measure 
to Ferdinand Lassalle, whose work was subsequently amplified by 
Karl Marx and his faithful followers. 

If I were asked to say what constitutes Lassalle’s chief merits 
in this respect, I should unhesitatingly answer that he succeeded 
in a marked degree, such as no one ever did before him, in creating 
@ consciousness of their real position in the minds of the workers, thus 
laying the foundation-stone upon which trade unionism, perhaps 
the greatest social bulwark in every country in which industry and 
commerce are being conducted on a vast scale, with all its modern 
‘aims and manifold duties, had a decade or two later developed. 
For why is it that trade unions are rapidly coming into existence 
in almost all centres of industry and commerce, and why is it again 
that their membership increases—one may say from day to day— 
by leaps and bounds? Because of the fact that the wage-earners . 
have imbibed the spirit of Lassalle’s teaching, and supplemented it as 
it were by their own experience and observation—namely, that it is 
only by the process of combining that they are placed in a position 
of dealing with their employers in a somewhat adequate manner, and 
of thus obtaining, under certain circumstances, what may be called 
fair and satisfactory terms. 

In so far as some important historic data in this direction are 
concerned, it is interesting to note that originally the movement, 
as it was initiated by Ferdinand Lassalle and his school, had nothing 
in the way of a revolutionary tendency—a fact which cannot be 
strongly enough emphasised, especially in view of the present state of 
development of Socialism in this country—but unfortunately the 
political parties did not properly grasp at the right moment the 
problem, which in its present aims does not differ much from a 
striving for a complete upheaval of the established order of things. 
As with the parties, so also with the Government : they misunderstood. 
And it was resolved that the new political ideals should be extermi- 
nated by repressive measures. Had they understood the great 
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problem which lay behind this movement, and had they met in a 

reasonable spirit the then modest demands of the workers—which 
amounted to the State protection of their rights—there might not 
have been a Social Democratic party of' any particular importance. It 
deserves, however, to be mentioned in this connexion that Bismarck, 
with his rare and masterly insight into the general development of 
internal affairs, did certainly not fail to realise the real significance of 
the new ideals; and as the one great feature of his general policy was 
the advancement of the greatness of the Empire, he strove incessantly 
and in every way to unify its peoples. His aim therefore was first 
to conciliate, and then to win over, the adherents of the new move- 
ment. And, now, the very important question arises as to what were 
the actual results which the Iron Chancellor has achieved in this direc- 
tion? He gave them the vote, not because he wished to create a 
fourth class—which, as a matter of fact, wields now such immense 
power—but because he thought that this would do something to keep 
the-people from Socialism. He also introduced the State subsidy for 
old-age pensions and established working men’s insurance. Bismarck 
was not altogether opposed to repressive measures, but his unerring 
judgment told him that preventive or conciliatory measures were 
by far the better of the two, or, to put it another way, that the State 
itself should cultivate State Socialism. He might have gone further, 
but he stopped at protecting the working classes and supporting 
their rights against the employers ; and here it was that the Chancellor 
and his new master, the Emperor William the Second, came into 
collision. Their views were in great conflict. This was, in fact, so 
much the case that some of the latest contributions to Bismarck 
literature, amongst which the recent publication of the Hohenlohe 
Memoirs deserves to be mentioned in the first place, point unmistak- 
ably to the fact that the fall of the ‘Man of Blood and Iron’ was, if 
not indeed wholly, at least to a great extent, brought about by this 
divergence of opinion. However that may be, it has been stated 
on credible authority that on one occasion the conflict of views became 
so sharp that the Emperor said, with some heat, ‘I am quite able 
to manage the Social Democrats myself ; leave them to me.’ Accord- 
ingly, basing his views, as the Emperor really does, on the considera- 
tions contained in the historic facts to which full reference has been 
made above, he is, as there can be little doubt, convinced that the 
Social Democratic tendency is but a passing one, which will die out 
when the root of the trouble—that is, the unsatisfactory relations 
between masters and men—has been removed by legislative and 
other measures. He also believes that, as regards education, the 
spread of knowledge will ultimately have the effect of convincing 
the masses of the people that Social Democracy is a political creed 
which is not calculated to promote the welfare either of themselves 
as individuals, or of the nation at large. Consequently, on analysing 
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in detail the Kaiser’s aims concerning this department of domestic 
affairs, it will be found that ever since he came to the throne his 
main efforts on behalf of the working classes—that is, in order to 
ameliorate their social and economic position as well as their general 
well-being—lay in those two directions. 

For as far back as the 22nd of October, 1888, the Kaiser in 
a speech with which he opened the Reichstag expressed himself 
somewhat to the following effect : ‘As a dear bequest of my grand- 
- father, now resting in God, I undertake the task of continuing the 
social and political measures which he inaugurated.’ And, speaking 
on another occasion not very long afterwards, he said : ‘ The welfare 
of the labouring classes lies close to my heart.’ 

As a matter of fact, he had not to wait long for an opportunity 
to prove in a practical manner, as it were, his sympathies with and 
benevolent attitude towards the working classes. For, as will be 
easily recalled, very soon after he ascended the throne the miners 
employed in the collieries of the Ruhr district went on strike -for 
higher wages—a course of action which, needless to say, had for the 
time being a most injurious effect on the industry of the whole 
country—and the Emperor, without much delay, consented to receive 
a deputation of the men. He addressed them in the following way, 
‘Every subject who considers that he has a grievance: naturally 
has the ear of the Kaiser,’ thus intimating to the working classes 
as a body that he was accessible to them; and then, reminding them 
of the hardships that the strike was the direct cause of, he urged 
them to return to their work, promising that their interests should 
receive his particular attention. Two or three days later a deputa- 
tion of employers laid their case before him. In his reply he told 
them what he had said to the men, and then went on to beg of them 
' to comply with some of the requests which the wage-earners had 
formulated, pointing out that it was only natural that the workers 
would try to obtain as much as they could for their labour, and that, 
as everyone nowadays read the newspapers and were thus made aware 
of the huge profits which came into the pockets of the capitalists, 
men went on strike because they believed that they were not receiving 
a fair share of the monetary product of their toil. These exhortations, 
skilfully thrown out to both sides, were accompanied by immediate 
and excellent results. A settlement of the dispute was soon arrived 
at, the consequence being that a grave industrial crisis was thus 
quickly averted. 

From the historic point of view, it is interesting to record that 
there cannot be much doubt that it was this matter which suggested 
in the first instance to the Kaiser the desirability of calling together 
the State Council which, under his presidency, met for the purpose 
of considering the best legislative means of ameliorating the condition 
of the workins classes. And, further, that there was nothing 
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haphazard about it may be gathered from the fact that several - 
prominent Labour leaders were made members of this Council. It 
is, perhaps, worthy of note that, when the proceedings had terminated, 
one of the Labour representatives gave expression, in rough but neverthe- 
less convincing language, to a splendid eulogy of the Kaiser’s fairness, 
sympathy, mental energy, and intimate acquaintance with things in 
general which one would have expected to lie outside the sphere of 
his interest altogether. Even here, however, the Kaiser did not 
stop ; for it was he who was chiefly instrumental in bringing about 
the International Labour Conference which, after prolonged and 
laborious preliminaries of a general and an international character, 
was held, as it will be remembered, in Berlin in 1890, and at which 
nearly every country in Europe was represented. It is true that, 
in accordance with strict etiquette, the Kaiser himself did not take 
part in the deliberations of this International Conference on technical 
labour questions; but it was on all hands admitted that he dis- 
played the utmost interest in its proceedings, invited the delegates 
to his Palace, heard their views, and gave them every encourage- 
ment. Consequently, when soon afterwards (on the 20th of June, 
1890) he visited Krupp’s works and said to the employees, ‘ You 
know that my house has ever shown the greatest care for the 
working classes,’ his hearers gave an enthusiastic response. 

And, further, that the Kaiser has since fully adhered to these 
views may be gathered from the fact that a certain speech which 
he delivered on some social subjects as recently as towards the end 
of August last strongly resembled, as regards both tone and sub- 
stance, the one which he made on the occasion of his Imperial 
Majesty opening the first Reichstag of his reign. But the best 
illustration of the Emperor’s attitude towards social reform, as 
understood in its real interpretation, is contained in a speech which 
the German Imperial Chancellor delivered in the Reichstag a little 
while ago. Speaking of a series of legislative measures which were 
intended for the purpose of making the position of the workers more 
tolerable and more satisfactory, Prince Biilow said : 


It is the duty of the State and the duty of the monarchy to intervene in a 
conciliatory manner, to warn the workers against demanding things which tend 
to reduce the general capacity of competing with nations in the world market 
or which are apt to undermine our social order. But at the same time the 
duty devolves upon the Government to request and exhort employers, and those 
engaged in various enterprises on a large scale, to work earnestly in order that 
class differences may gradually fade away, in order that the poorer classes may 
become better off, and in order that more and more of the lower classes 
may work their way up into the richer and higher classes of the community. 
That is the view of his Majesty the Emperor. That is the opinion held by the 
allied Sovereigns. That is, in fact, my social-political confession. 


Again, in so far as another and indeed no less important aspect 
of domestic politics is concerned, there is a further point with which 
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the name of the Emperor William the Second will for many years 
to come be indelibly associated, and this is his influence in checking 
the great tide of emigration. It will be remembered that until quite 
recently, and especially during the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, considerable numbers of people left the Fatherland every 
year and made new homes in some other land, the United States of 
America in particular. But German emigration has now fallen off, 
as the general statistics which have recently been issued from the. 
New York office with this object in view clearly show, to quite small 
proportions; and though this is doubtless due in a certain measure 
to the great prosperity of the country, the Kaiser himself has had a 
large share in bringing it about, for he has consistently opposed 
emigration on a large scale in every possible way. And there is 
another form of shifting of population which he has strongly objected 
to, and that is the removal of families from one part of the country 
to some other in which life can be lived more pleasantly. In this 
way the eastern provinces have suffered, and the more beautiful 
and more fertile western provinces have gained. In discussing this 
matter during'a tour through these particular districts, the Emperor 
William on one occasion said : ‘ When a man has at last made sufficient 
money to bring him in a good income, his-heart may say to him, “ Now 
that you are in a position to retire, go further west, where the country 
is so beautiful”; but here reason should step in and say, “ Duty 
first, pleasure afterwards.” ’ 

That the Kaiser, strenuous soldier though he is; is an earnest 
advocate and preserver of peace is now more and more universally 
acknowledged, and therefore nothing more need be said on this 
point than to quote the Emperor’s own words, namely : ‘Since my 
accession to the throne I have often meditated on the consequences of 
war, and I know that the best use I can make of the position which 
- T hold is to do all the good I can for the general welfare of mankind.’ 
Again, on another occasion—that is, in the course of an interview 
with an eminent French politician, when, as was by no means un- 
natural, especially in view of all that had been said and written in . 
reference to the great Moroccan question, the conversation turned on 
the future possibilities of a Franco-German war—the Emperor said : 
‘The man who tries to bring about a war is either a fool or a 
criminal.’ 

It is, perhaps, quite to be expected that a man who is so anxious 
to preserve peace should exhibit both tolerance and breadth of view 
in a very marked and conspicuous degree, and, though a staunch 
Protestant himself, he has the complete confidence of the Roman 
Catholics. That this is not surprising an utterance such as the follow- 
ing will show : 


Those of you, whether Poles or Germans, who are Catholics, there is 
something which I wish to impress upon you. When I last visited the 
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Vatican, the venerable Pope Leo the Thirteenth, in taking leave of me 
grasped me by both hands, gave me his blessing, and said: ‘I vow and 
promise to your Majesty, in the name of the entire Catholic section in the 
Fatherland, that they will always be the loyal and devoted subjects of the 
German Emperor and the King of Prussia.’ Upon you, reverend fathers of the 
Chapter, devolves the duty of putting into practice the noble promise of the 
aged Pontiff, so that it shall not be said that after his death the vow he made 
to the Emperor was broken. 


This is fairly typical of the spirit in which the great number of 
the Kaiser’s utterances on religious matters have been made. Had 
his political speeches been equally temperate, and just to the point, 
as it were, there would have been far less controversy concerning 
his personality and alleged ambitions. 


Louis E:xrnp, M.D. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE HEART DISEASE OF THE EMPIRE 


(IRELAND IN 1907) 


I BELIEVE it to be true that the British Governments of the past 
half-century will be judged at the bar of history, not by the number 
of treaties they have made with Foreign Powers, nor by the number 
of battle-ships they have built, nor yet by the amount of territory 
they have conquered or annexed, but by the result of their efforts 
to govern Ireland. Such a criterion would be both reasonable and 
just, for no more difficult or delicate task faces any British 
Administration ; and the Government which lays down the reins of 
office, knowing that it has led Ireland along the paths of prosperity 
and internal peace, leaves behind it a record for capacity that will 
stand the brunt of searching investigation into the other branches of 
its statesmanship and will emerge triumphant from the ordeal. 

No doubt some will say, ‘ But wherein lies the difficulty of Irish 
administration ? Surely an Imperial Government that is charged 
with the ultimate governance of four hundred million persons, of every 
race, colour, and creed, ought to be able to cope with three million Irish- . 
men.’ To my mind the difficulty is not a numerical one ; were it so 
the solution would have been found long ago. It is, rather, a natural 
difficulty upon which a political one has been superimposed. It is 
the problem of governing, within a small area, two races so wholly 
alien the one from the other; of governing sentimental Celts who 
love to be a law unto themselves and yet lack the grit to raise a nation 
as the term is now understood, and of ruling under the same system 
the ‘men of the North,’ whose practical character for tireless industry 
of hand and head has little in common with the young men south of the ° 
Boyne, who dream dreams but can only think of turbulence as the 
proper method of realising them. The political difficulty has, recently, 
been well stated by Mr. Birrell: Ireland has been ‘the shuttlecock 
of British parties’ for the past century ; and as the distance between 
these parties has widened so have the competing Irish policies of 
Unionist and Home Rule Cabinets become more antagonistic the 
one to the other. It may be impossible so to rule Ireland as to please 
all of her inhabitants; but the difficulties would be infinitely less 
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if there were continuity instead of competition in our respective Irish 
policies. One might think for instance that, now that Ireland has the 
same local self-Government, the same religious liberty, the same 
civil laws as Great Britain, a basis for a continuous policy had been 
found ; and that, if exceptional,treatment were necessary to heal old 
wounds, the obvious preference which Ireland has secured in her 
Parliamentary Representation and in her Land Laws might be 
guaranteed to her by both parties: Such a system would, of necessity, 
include the educational and social reforms which Ireland would in 
the future enjoy part passu with Great Britain ; equally it would 
depend upon the previous guarantee of Nationalist public opinion— 
whether formed by the priesthood or politicians or both—that the 
domestic affairs of that country should be conducted hereafter with 
the same respect for law, for liberty of opinion and security of personal 
property, as now obtains on this side of St. George’s Channel. Given 
these premisses—it must be admitted that they will be difficult to 
obtain, but they are worth working for—what a prosperous country 
might Ireland become! Surely it would be worth a conference 
between the two British parties, even though it lasted five years, to 
find some via media on which all might agree to save Ireland from the 
fate that is always ultimately in store for the shuttlecock. 

Meanwhile, judging the present Government by its methods of 
administration in the sister-island, what verdict can be passed upon 
it hereafter by those who will write and read its history ? 

The purpose of this paper is to deal with the Government of 
Ireland during the past twelve months only, and to bring home to 
all who are not hopeless party politicians the alarming recrudescence 
of danger, not so much really to Great Britain as to Ireland herself, 
which is now apparent. Radicals with any pretence to an open 
mind must admit the horrors of the present situation, which opposes 
in reality all the theories of Liberalism in which they have been 
trained ; Unionists must in their hearts confess to the humiliation 
imposed upon the Empire by such a state of affairs in our midst, 
even though they fail to betray the smallest interest in the condition of 
Ireland at the present time. Nothing, to my mind, has been more 
amazing during the past year, whilst Ireland has drifted from mild 
disorder to downright anarchy, than the complacency with which 
the Unionist party—especially the British branch of it—has accepted 
the situation without a murmur. Until Mr. Balfour spoke upon 
the question the other day at Birmingham, our leaders (with the 
single exception of Mr. Walter Long) have not devoted five minutes 
of their orations to Irish affairs; when it is suggested to the rank 
and file of the Unionist party that they should instruct their con- 
stituents on the condition of Ireland, the usual answer is that ‘ Home 
Rule is not practical Politics’; when party agents are invited—at 
the earnest instance of our fellow-loyalists in Ireland—to hold — 
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and to distribute literature which will enlighten the free and 
independent elector as to the woeful plight of Unionists across the 
water, the great majority reply, ‘For Heaven’s sake do not worry 
us about Ireland; our people take no interest in the subject ; wait 
until “ C.-B.” introduces Home Rule again, and then we will listen 
with pleasure.’ 

Now let us see what is the condition to which Ireland has been 
reduced by the present Administration, ably backed by its majority 
of anti-Imperialists who are well aware that the surest way to bring 
about the death of the Empire is to foment its Heart’s disease. 

The trouble began in the Session of 1906 which, contrary to all 
Nationalist expectations, was a legislative blank for Ireland. The 
leaders of the Irish Parliamentary party held their followers in check 
for many months, believing that Mr. Bryce (the then Chief Secretary), 
who was so ardent a Home Ruler in Opposition, would immediately 
translate his good words into better deeds. But they were dis- 
appointed ; and so, in the month of November, a certain Mad Messiah, 
by name Mr. Ginnell, M.P.,' started preaching the Gospel of cattle- 
driving with a new set of Beatitudes, one of which has lately been 
formulated by Mr. Delany, M.P. : ‘ Blessed are the cattle-drivers, for 
they shall possess the land.’ This new agitation proved exceedingly 
popular, for its objects were so obvious : first of all to break up the 
grazing land by driving out the graziers after they had been ruined, 
and then to secure such untenanted estates at a very much lower 
purchase price than (but for this illegal conspiracy) they would have 
been offered to the Estates Commissioners. But Mr. Bryce took no 
notice of these things, for by this time his eyes were looking across 
the Atlantic Ocean. Oblivious of the ruinous movement that was being 
started in Roscommon, he went to Newcastle on the 15th of January, 
. 1907, and said that ‘ the disorder of which you hear so much has now 
practically disappeared in very nearly the whole country ;’ and ‘ we 
have not prosecuted anyone for any speech because we have not found 
any harm in those speeches.’ Thus he sowed the wind, and we are 
reaping the whirlwind. At the moment he was speaking there were 
scores of families boycotted at the instigation of the United Irish League, 
men and women who could not get the necessaries of life in their own 
villages, who were under police protection, next to whom neither 
Man nor woman would sit at Mass. A week after he had spoken, 
injuries of so extensive and malicious a character were perpetrated 
on a farm in Monaghan that the judge gave'a decree for 11511. to be 
levied off the district in which the outrage had occurred ; and at 
the same time (20th of January) Mr. Beirne, of Tonlagee fame, whose 
cattle had been chased all over the country, surrendered to the United 


1 «Whilst the Unionists were in power there was not a cough out of these 
gentlemen. They only blossomed into heroes when the Crimes Act was laid on the 
shelf’ (from Mr. William O’Brien’s paper, the Irish People, November 23, 1907). 
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Irish League, ‘ out of respect to Mr. Redmond, Mr. Dillon, and all 
the Irish party,’ a farm which he had purchased in the open market 
at a price which ran into four figures. At this point Mr. Bryce’s 
career as Irish Secretary terminated, and it may safely be said already 
that no traces of his administration remain except his precedent 
for ignoring crime and disorder, and his farewell scheme for grafting 
a Roman Catholic College on to Trinity College, Dublin ; these are, in 
Mr. Balfour’s words, the colours which he nailed to his successor’s mast. 

To such an heritage of woe succeeded Mr. Birrell, of whom it 
is reported that he left the Education Office with the ominous words, 
‘the executors found all his papers in order and were unable to assign 
any motive for the rash act ’—presumably of exchanging Downing 
Street for Dublin Castle. Time went on, and with it boycotting and 
intimidation, cattle-driving, and shooting outrages, increased rather 
than diminished, until the new Session opened in February 1907. 
The affairs of Ireland came before Parliament, and the Prime Minister 
announced that ‘The Irish people should have what every self- 
Governing Colony in the whole Empire has—the power of managing 
its own affairs,’ to which Lord Rosebery replied (on the 26th of March), 
that ‘ that goes considerably beyond anything that Mr. Gladstone ever 
indicated in any of his schemes in 1886 or 1893’; and therefore he 
held to his earlier pronouncement that the Liberal Prime Minister 
was ‘hoisting once more in its most pronounced form the flag of 
Home Rule. . . and I say emphatically, explicitly, and once for 
all, I cannot serve under that banner.’ Winter mellowed into spring, 
and with March came the Assizes when the Lord Chief Justice and 
Mr. Justice Kenny made some very forcible remarks from the Bench 
concerning the state of Clare and Leitrim. The former Judge called 
attention to the fact that in Clare there was an increase in the number 
of persons under ‘special’ police protection, and that thirty people 
in that county alone were under ‘ general ’ protection ; said he : ‘ Now, 
in an English Shire, if it was found necessary either by “ special ” 
protection, or protection by police, to protect from risk of outrage 
thirty persons, what would be thought?’ How interesting a con- 
trast to Mr. Birrell’s words in the House of Commons a month before : 
‘I know enough of village Nonconformity to say that if a microscopic 
eye was focussed on our villages we too should have a record of 
exclusive dealing.’ During March also, besides cattle-driving, some 
of the cruellest cases of boycotting came within range of my own 
personal experience ; intimidatory notices and threatening letters 
(of several of which I have copies) were sent to farmers throughout 
the disturbed districts ; seditious placards were widespread throughout 
the land ; police huts were erected on many estates, and the force 
was strengthened in various parts of the South and West of Ireland. 
To the leaders responsible for such a condition of things Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was ready to transfer ‘the power of managing 
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Treland’s own affairs.’ In April the power of the United Irish League 
became even stronger than before; men who would not surrender 
their farms were menaced and denounced by name—generally success- 
fully—in meetings of the Executives ; but not a word did Mr. Birrell 
say tosave them. Collections were taken at the Chapel doors by large 
numbers of priests for the support of the League to which nearly the 
whole Roman Catholic priesthood of Ireland belongs ; the King’s writ 
ceased to run in several counties ; postmen supposed to be serving 
processes were robbed of their mail bags and set upon by mobs and 
beaten ; bailiffs and Civil Bill officers declined to serve writs, one 
man writing, ‘I am sorry that I can’t do it, but my life would be in 
danger as the people are mad in this part of the country.’ Scores of 
League meetings were held in support of the men who made the 
observance of law and order impossible; Mr. Birrell denounced as 
‘carrion crows’ the Members of Parliament whose questions to the 
Chief Secretary showed that the condition of Ireland was a public 
scandal to the fame of a British Administration ; and, in the course of 
the same speech, at Halifax, he said that ‘ Ireland is at this moment in 
@ more peaceful condition than she has been for the last six hundred 
years!’ During this month the Government, as a first item in its pro- 
gramme of surrender to the forces of disorder, supported a Nationalist 
Land Bill which utterly upset the compact of 1903, by which the British 
Treasury agreed to advance for Land Purchase in Ireland a total 
sum of 112,000,000/. on the understanding that this should be a final 
settlement of the question. The Bill of 1907, however, tore up the 
contract ; it abolished the zone-system, admitted compulsion when 
three-fourths of the tenants desired to purchase, and declared that 
lands held under the ‘eleven months’ system’ should be deemed 
‘ untenanted lands’ and purchaseable as such by the Estates Com- 
“missioners. 

In the following month the movement for full surrender by instal- 
ments was well under weigh. On the 7th of May, early in the after- 
noon, the Chief Secretary informed Mr. Bridgeman, M.P., that 1245 
grazing farms were at that moment under police protection; and 
then he proceeded to introduce his ‘ Irish Councils Bill.’ We need not 
pursue the ill-starred career of that ridiculous measure which few people 
understood and which nobody wanted. It had only two results 
worth considering : first, that the Nationalists now demand nothing 
less than an independent Parliament; and secondly, that Mr. Birrell 
has once more proved his natural aptitude for statesmanship by 
succeeding in tasks which have foiled all other politicians hitherto ; 
for just as he managed to unite the whole of Ireland against his Devo- 
lution measure, so he induced the Churches of England and of Rome to 
combine as a single instrument to defeat his Education Bill. No 
more need be said, therefore, about the Irish Councils Bill in detail ; 
but those who desire to know how far the Government were prepared 
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to go in the direction of an Independent Parliament will do well to 
study the clauses of Mr. Birrell’s Bill with care. The result of their 
investigations will surprise them. I need only note in concluding 
this chapter of failure, that a carefully packed Convention in Dublin 
threw out the Bill on its first reading, and that the Government in 
the humblest spirit accepted humiliation at the hands of Mr. Redmond’s 
party, a defeat which might have caused a dissolution if it had been 
inflicted by the House of Lords. But Mr. Birrell has not learnt his 
lesson, which is that the ,Bishops insisted on the rejection of the 
‘Trish Councils Bill’ on account of the clauses which handed over 
primary education to popular control. In Belfast the Chief Secretary 
has recently been suggesting this very remedy for the defects of the 
managerial system. It is safe to prophesy that if such a proposal 
ever reaches the House of Commons it will meet with disaster, and 
from the same quarter. 

We have to note in May the removal of Sir Horace Plunkett (an 
Irishman) from the Vice-Presidency of the Irish Department of 
Agriculture, and the substitution of Mr. T. W. Russell (a Scotsman) 
in his place ; and also the mysterious disappearance of Mr. Bryce’s 
Roman Catholic University Bill, against which the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Scotland, Wales, Sheffield, Birmingham, Bristol 
and Liverpool, as well as other important academic and scientific 
institutions protested. I do not wish to weary the reader with the 
lists of evil doings, all of the same agrarian character and increasing 
in frequency, as the year wears on; but I will ask him to remember 
that at this time the Nationalist agitators made fearless claims to 
Government approbation for cattle-driving. A magistrate on the 
bench at Athenry said on the 10th of May, ‘ Are you going to condemn 
these men for doing what they were told te do by the Chief Secretary ?’ ; 
and again on the 2nd of May, a Mr. Fagan said, at Carrick-on-Shannon, 
‘I know we have the sympathy of the English Government on our side, 
and I know that the Chief Secretary is heart and soul with us in the 
movement.’ This arrogant pretence has never been unmasked by any 
member of the Government ; it remains therefore in the category, with 
the dissemination of seditious leaflets,’ of statements which need not be 
refuted or suppressed. 

The position of affairs at the beginning of June may be gathered 
from Mr. Birrell’s answers in the House of Commons : 1245 farms under 
police protection; eighty-one policemen affording protection to 
graziers in Galway, Mayo, and Roscommon ; 400 police preserving 
stock from molestation ; six officers and 280 men drafted into Con- 
naught ; the reserve force of Constabulary depleted by 177 men who 
had been drafted into various disturbed districts. This last piece of 
information was vouchsafed on the same day that Lord Denman 


2 In Ireland pamphlets are distributed wholesale, laying scandalous charges 
against the British Army and Navy and exhorting no Irishman to join them. 
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advised the astonished Peers that ‘in the opinion of the Government 
the driving off of cattle cannot be considered a crime of a very serious 
nature,’ a view shared by the magistrates and juries in most of the 
Sessions and Assizes where they generally dismissed cases, or else 
refused to convict. Towards the end of the month Mr. Birrell made 
another stride toward surrender and produced an Evicted Tenants 
Bill, which intended to reinstate in their old farms not only the 
‘ wounded soldiers of the Land War,’ but their sons and grandsons, their 
sisters and cousins and aunts. The high-water mark of injustice was 
surely reached when it was found that the Bill permitted the ex- 
propriation of ‘ new ’ tenants who had paid their rents for twenty-five 
years in favour of a class of peasant whose forbears had been evicted 
for refusing to pay. The ‘new’ tenant was, it was true, to be com- 
pensated ; but he was to take whatever monies the Estates Com- 
missioners (from whom there was no appeal) offered, or a new farm 
in some spot chosen for him by the same officials, or go without com- 
pensation altogether. And the arguments for this coercive measure 
were largely drawn from evidence taken before the ‘Dudley Com- 
mission’ which has not yet—six months afterwards—issued its 
Report ! 

Meanwhile matters were going from bad to worse and personal 
violence was on the increase, as may be judged from the fact that, 
in the first days of July, fifty persons were under constant police 
protection ; agrarian cases in which fire-arms were used had risen 
from four in the June quarter of 1906 to twenty-two in the same 
quarter of 1907; whilst the spread of lawlessness and the sense of 
helplessness may be estimated by the information that since Ist of 
June, 1906, there had been 271 cases of outrage reported. Con- 
nected with these there had» been arrests * in only twenty-nine cases 
(involving 121 persons), and in six other cases summonses had been 
- issued against thirty-one persons; thus it will be seen that in 236 
cases out of 271 the offenders got off scot free! No wonder it became 
the duty of the Judges of Assize to comment most severely on the 
terrible conditions of the country. It is difficult to say which of these 
gentlemen used the strongest language on the subject, but they were 
unanimous in the opinion that a large part of Ireland was drifting into 
a state of anarchy ; and when judges of the standing of the Chief Justice 
and Justices Ross, Wright, Madden, Andrews, Kenny, and Gibson 
take so serious a view of the prospect, we must realise to the full how 
grave is the responsibility of the Administration that will not, or 
dare not, strengthen the arm of the law. At those Summer Assizes, 
167 persons were returned for trial for agrarian offences ; in no case, 
I believe, were the facts contradicted, and in very few was a proper 
defence offered. Yet only three persons were convicted, fifty-four 


3 * We have made vigorous efforts to punish the persons that we have been able to 
catch’ (Mr. Birrell in Dublin, December 13, 1907). 
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were dismissed, and 110 were held over till the Winter Assizes, with 
what result we shall presently see. 

Parliament rose late in August and, as soon as the doors of 
discussion were closed, the Chief Secretary proclaimed six Irish counties 
to be in a state of disturbance requiring an additional establishment 
of police, under an ancient and quite ineffective Act of King William 
the Fourth. It was with a modified sense of relief that Unionists 
observed the partial recovery of the Irish Executive from their disease 
of purblindness to the actual state of affairs; but no one could con- 
gratulate the Irish Office on its courage in postponing action until 
it was beyond reach of Parliamentary criticism. It still seems strange 
that no public justification has yet been forthcoming, either on the 
score of efficiency or economy, for having ransacked the armoury of 
King William the Fourth’s antiquated legislation in order to find a 
weapon with which to deal with modern crime. There was not a 
man in Ireland who did not know that the old Statute could do no 
more than permit large forces of police to be drafted into the pro- 
claimed counties at great expense, for the purpose of punishing, not 
of preventing, crime ; it was commonly said at the time that under 
this proclamation the agitators would get off untouched; it was 
thoroughly realised—and in some quarters with much apprehension— 
that if Mr. Birrell had employed the Crimes Act the promotors of dis- 
turbance could have been dealt with immediately, and the agitations 
which are ruining the material prosperity and the moral reputation 
of Ireland would have promptly disappeared. So, all through August 
and September, the law-abiding people in the disturbed counties had 
to stand by patiently, and live their lives under a tyranny which is 
a disgrace to the reign in which we live. I suppose that it is the 
perpetual feeling in the breasts of Englishmen that ‘ Ireland is always 
more or less discontented ’ which causes them to be bored with any 
mention of the subject. But one has only to observe the state of a 
poor man’s fields after a cattle-drive ; to see the terror in which men 
and women live after their houses have been fired into ; to spend a day 
with a man (one of scores) so boycotted that he can neither sell nor 
buy nor get an indoor servant or a herd to work for him ; to witness 
the common occurrence of worshippers at Mass leaving a pew if a 
marked man or woman comes into it; once seen these things can 
never be forgotten, nor the subject disappear from one’s mind. And 
all of this is permitted and encouraged every day that the Crimes 
Act remains in abeyance. Yet we are said to be a humanely disposed 
people, even though the great majority of our fellow countrymen hear 
of these national disasters every week and cannot be aroused to agitate 
for their cessation. Such apathy makes one wonder whether, if 
Ireland were situated in Russia or Armenia or the Congo, her condition 
would be the more heeded by the people of England. 

In October, as the nights grew darker, the outrages increased 
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in number and cattle-drives were of almost daily occurrence ; there 
were also thirty-seven awards for malicious injuries to property and 
cattle, amounting to some six hundred pounds which had to be charged 
on the rates. Threatening letters abounded, and the activity of the 
United Irish League was everywhere felt. Life in many counties 
in Ireland is only possible if you have the permission of the League to 
live, and the area of disturbance is growing wider every week. I 
wish that it were prudent to publish in this paper a few samples of the 
letters which I receive from victims whose veracity I have carefully 
tested ; they would show that, though slavery is abolished in the 
East African Protectorate and elsewhere, there is a tyranny in Ireland 
compared to which such slavery is freedom. I observe that we are 
warned by those who are authorities in such matters that ‘ things 
will be worse’ during the coming winter; and I notice with some 
surprise that so cautious a statesman as Mr. Harcourt, M.P., declares 
that, if these vaticinations are fulfilled, ‘the responsibility will rest 
with the House of Lords’! It is difficult to follow the reasoning 
here, but no doubt the argument will be developed later on. We must 
be thankful, in the meanwhile, that there are Unionist Members of 
Parliament who will, from the day that the new Session commences, 
cross-examine the Chief Secretary on his stewardship. They need 
not be afraid of hard names, for their record up to the present is 
singularly clear in the matter of questions dealing with outrage. 
During 1907 they put 202 questions which asked if certain allegations 
of agrarian outrage were true.‘ In only seventeen cases were the facts 
contained in the questions denied. If, as Mr. Birrell and the Nationa- 
list Members contend, these interrogations are defamatory of the 
Irish people, the fault can hardly be said to lie at the door of those 
who asked the questions. 

The month of November is important in the Irish History of 
‘ 1907 for several reasons. In the first place, it was then that the 
Attorney-General for Ireland was asked by the Lord Chief Justice 
why he did not prosecute inciters to outrage instead of ‘a lot of 
poor boys’; the Attorney replied that that was ‘rather a political 
issue,’ to which the judge rejoined, ‘It is not a matter of policy at 
all. It is a matter of justice which the law recognises—incitement 
to offence.’ The conversation is significant as showing that the 
motive which prompts the Government to ignore incendiary speeches 
is a purely vote-catching one. It was alluded to later in the month 
when, at Belfast, Mr. Birrell deemed it proper to lecture the Judge 
from a party platform. He cannot be said to have improved his 
case by adding that his fingers ‘itched’ to incarcerate Mr. Ginnell 
and his tribe, but that he refrained from doing anything so agree- 
able to agitators. Justice has certainly fled from the ken of that 


* In the large majority of answers Mr. Birrell used the formula ‘The facts are as 
stated in the question.’ 
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eminent King’s Counsel if we are to understand from his observations 
that no crime is to be punished, when the necessary sentence coincides 
with the ambitions of the criminal. Indeed, the Belfast speeches 
shed a flood of light on the new diplomacy of his Majesty’s ‘ Govern- 
ment’ in Ireland. For it was in the northern capital that the Chief 
Secretary first indulged in a plaintive wail that he, as Executive 
Officer, had no control over the ordinary law ‘ which is enforced 
totally irrespective of the will of the Executive,’ and then proceeded 
to justify the non-prosecution of ringleaders under the ordinary 
law by claiming that as Chief Secretary * he must be allowed occasion- 
ally to exercise his own discretion.’ And his pledge-bound colleague, 
the Attorney-General (who referred to the Chief Secretary as ‘ my 
dictator ’), further exhibited the chaotic conception of law which 
obtains in the Irish Government by declaring that ‘ until the whole 
of the people of Ireland are united with us in the desire to enforce the 
criminal law there is no good in prosecutions.’ One can only observe 
upon this that, so long as the ‘ dictator’ continues ‘to use his dis- 
cretion,’ and to shirk punishing the chief offenders, there is no use in 
the Attorney-General trying to shelter himself behind ‘the people 
of Ireland.’ The desire to enforce the criminal law should begin with 
the dictator and his law officers, and the people of Ireland (like the 
inhabitants of every other civilised country in similar circumstances) 
should be compelled to obey it. 

These speeches formed the somewhat unpromising prelude to 
a melancholy series of law-farces at the Nisi Prius Court in Dublin. 
The two Irish law-officers there prosecuted in a number of agrarian 
cases, which involved the arraignment of ninety-four persons, during 
the last week of November. In spite of the great legal talent employed, 
of uncontradicted evidence, of the admission of the facts as stated, 
and of the Judge’s direction to the juries that such evidence showed 
riot and ‘unlawful assembly, the juries convicted only five men.’ Two 
were acquitted ; the jury disagreed about seventy-two ; in the remain- 
ing fifteen cases the Crown abandoned the proceedings. Let me 
recall the words of Mr. Justice Wright at the end of the first week 
of these trials : ‘ It is the most degrading experience that I have had 
since I have been on the Bench.’ No reference to this black week in 
the annals of British Law would be complete without a quotation 
from the Attorney-General’s speech in which he opened the first 
prosecution. ‘The Crown does not ask for very severe punishment 
in these cases ; all we want to do is to put a stop to this business. If 
punishment is necessary, we shall ask his Lordship to give as little 
as will be consistent with maintaining law and order in Ireland.’ 
Verily such a labourer is worthy of his hirers! As I write the Assizes 


5 ‘They will have to be tried before a jury of their fellow-countrymen . . . that 
will not return any other verdict except ‘ More power to you—God reward you ” 
(Mr. Wm. O’Brien. Aghamore. January 31, 1897). 
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are being held in the disturbed counties, and everything points to 
a similar breakdown in ‘ our bold attempt to carry on the administra- 
tion by the ordinary processes of law ’ (Solicitor-General) ; Mr. Ginnell 
is rampaging over the country urging all the young people to continue 
cattle-driving ; some of the Radical Press in England is seriously 
alarmed at the condition of Ireland, and concerned for the reputation 
of the Government ; but the Chief Secretary is ‘ using his discretion ’ 
and doing nothing. He is, in truth, very nearly at the end of his 
tether, and his difficulties multiply as his courage diminishes. At 
Belfast he declared that it would be ridiculous to use the ‘Crimes Act’ 
against which the Liberals inveighed so vehemently when in opposition, 
and well-informed persons say that Sir Antony MacDonnell will resign 
if it be put in force; so the King’s Counsel is in straits about the 
maintenance of law and order. Again, he sang a swan-song in Dublin, 
and promised the University College students that if he could not 
settle the Roman Catholic University question in the coming Session 
he would disappear from Ireland ; the British Nonconformist is already 
sharpening his sword to meet him. Finally he is in very deep water 
at the Treasury, and it is said that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
cannot find the money to continue Land Purchase under the 1903 
Act, which must, therefore, be suspended for a few years until times 
are better. So the Liberal Party may, if Mr. Birrell remains Chief 
Secretary, have to try and pacify Ireland and England with such an 
electioneering cry as this : ‘ No law and order, no Church Schools, ne 
land purchase, but a Roman Catholic University.’ The prospect 
cannot be alluring. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Redmond, ‘ the leader of the Irish Party 
at home and beyond the seas,’ is touring through Great Britain and 
assuring his audiences that Ireland is crimeless compared to England . 
and Scotland, and threatening that, if in or out of Parliament there is 
any more ‘ absolute nonsense’ written or spoken about anarchy and 
lawlessness in Ireland, he will ‘ set his colleagues to work’ to collect 
criminal statistics about Great Britain. He calls the empty gaols in 
Ireland to witness the paucity of Irish crime ; but he-forgets that if the 
magistrates and juries of a large part of Ireland sided with law 
instead of with crime many prisons would be inconveniently crowded. 
He thinks that a comparison between British and Irish crime would 
be disadvantageous to Great Britain. That depends upon the persons - 
who compile the statistics; if crime of a personal and spontaneous 
nature be left out of account on both sides of the Channel ; and if 
premeditated crimes, engineered by political leagues for political 
ends to the ruin of the country in which they are committed, be 
carefully tabled and presented to the public, the comparison will be 
indeed interesting. His other arguments,to persuade the British public 
to grant Home Rule for Ireland are as new and as true as they have 
always been. The loyalty of Australia, Canada, South Africa, &., is 
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again invoked ; but the tendencies of all these great groups of Colonies 

to federate and not to separate is overlooked. The enormous advan-~ 
tage which would accrue to the Empire by surrendering to the Nationalist 
demands is, of course, reiterated ; but the sincerity of Mr. Redmond’s 
anxiety to see the Empire prosperous has yet to be established. 
Some of us still remember the cheers of the Irish party, during the 
recent Egyptian and Transvaal Wars, when news arrived of some 
check to the forces of His Majesty; and Mr. Redmond in these days 
of peace is no less implacable than he was in time of war. Only 
last June, at New Ross, he informed the audience that ‘ We send 
this message to England. We tell her that we to-day hate her rule 
just as bitterly as our forefathers did when they shed their blood on 
this spot. We tell her that we are as much rebels to her rule to-day 
as our forefathers were in ’98.’ 

One cannot complain of such a hostile declaration, frank enough 
in all conscience, except when it is so soon followed by another pro- 
nouncement which suggests a certain line of political action as being 
advisable for the good of the Empire. One speech or the other must 
be open to the suspicion of insincerity. 

Thus we conclude the melancholy annals of Ireland during 1907 ; 
a history of crime unpunished and of license permitted to progress 
from strength to strength. In the course of my narrative I have 
not delayed to inquire into the multiplication and development of 
such societies as the Gaelic League, Sinn Féin, the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, the Republican Brotherhood and others, whose thoroughly 
disloyal proceedings must be as familiar to the Irish Executive as they 
are to everybody in Ireland. Some of these are affiliated to the 
United Irish League, others are separately organised and at open war 
with the Nationalist Parliamentary party. Some are more violently 
disposed than others towards Great Britain and everything British ; 
others are prepared to take what they can get, as an instalment, 
from us and to ask for more. But, in the end, their aims are the 
same: separation and an independent Parliament; it is only as 
regards their methods that they disagree. The United Irish League 
and its ramifications support the Nationalist representatives, bidding 
them paralyse the Imperial Parliament until their demands are 
satisfied ; the Sinn Féiners & Co. insist on the withdrawal of all the 
Home Rule Members from the legislature at Westminster, in order 
that the representatives may be liberated to conduct an extreme 
agitation in favour of an independent Parliament. Both sides have 
organised a ‘virile campaign’ throughout Great Britain, holding 
meetings in all parts of this island during the present winter; and 
though their arguments are mutually destructive, they agree in saying 
that ‘the people of Ireland were never so united.’ What is the 
Unionist party doing to counteract these pernicious influences ? 
Nothing, or next to nothing. I have reason to believe that although 
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the Union Defence League, founded by Mr. Walter Long at the 
beginning of 1907 and supported by many silent members throughout 
the country, has exerted every possible effort to lay the whole case 
for a Unionist Ireland before the electors, yet the Unionist organisa- 
tions—from the highest to the lowest—have failed to take advantage 
of the opportunities offered to them of enlightening British Con- 
stituencies on the turbulent condition of that country. One can 
hardly blame the electorate, which is in danger of being overwhelmed 
by the flood of subjects—fiscal, social, and constitutional—that have 
to be seriously discussed at the present time. But I, for one, feel 
that it will be for the Unionist party a grave dereliction of duty if 
the problem of Ireland, which gave the name of Unionist to our party, 
is to go by the board for sheer lack of that intellectual elasticity which 
would permit it to be discussed together with other subjects of 
Imperial moment. Firmly do I believe that, when Home Rule is 
brought as a concrete proposition before our electorate, there will be no 
more toleration of the idea of Separation than there was in 1886 or 
1893 ; but I, therefore, regret the more that, in the interim, we do not 
bestir ourselves on behalf of those Irishmen who are now being perse- 
cuted and ruined under the eyes of his Majesty’s Government. 

A firm and consecutive policy, independent of party, has saved 
India and has established Egypt; the same must be found for Ireland. 
Let it once be admitted by all parties in Great Britain and then 
communicated to Ireland that, in the words of Mr. Lloyd-George, 
‘Separation is unthinkable,’ and that Colonial Self-Government 
is a geographically hopeless proposition, and the cornerstone of 
Irish prosperity will have been well and truly laid. Thousands of 
poor Irishmen, mostly of the farming class, will bless the country 
that emancipates them from the thraldom of a League which takes 
their money and gives them no return for it. Countless members 
of the priesthood, who know that by participating in a political con- 
flict they are contravening the orders of the Holy See, will offer their 
gratitude to those who unite to condemn a policy into which they 
have been ensnared without a chance of escape. Small tradesmen 
and professional men will not be behindhand with their thanks, for 
their businesses are being ruined by the insensate policy of boycotting 
customers who happen to be obnoxious to the omnipotent League. 

This way lies redemption and hope and prosperity. If, within | 
the next six months, law and order were to be re-established ; and if, 
thereafter, it could be stated officially by the predominant partner 
that no amount of violence or agitation in Ireland would bring the Non- 
conformists of the United Kingdom nearer to Rome Rule, nor the 
lovers of a United Empire closer to Home Rule, I feel confident that 
the warring sections of Irish agitators would soon be brought to their 
knees by the poor population of Ireland, who are hungering first of all 
for material prosperity. Confidence would be restored ; money in mil- 
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lions would be invested in that country, which is capable of enormous 
potentialities in the way of industrial development ; the peasant would 
be prosperous though the agitating politician starved; Ireland— 
governed by sense instead of being swayed by sentiment—would take 
the place for which she was intended by nature, and would become 
a working partner in the British Empire which is, after all, the greatest 
civilising and commercial concern that the world has ever known, whilst 
we in Great Britain would be relieved from the reproach of keeping 
in duress within our house ‘ the lovely bride whom we have wedded 
but have never won.’ 


Ian Matcoum. 


P.S.—Mr. Ginnell, M.P., no longer rampages; he has’ been con- 
victed of contempt of court for inciting to cattle-driving and boy- 
cotting on an estate administered by the Chancery Division of the 
Land Judges Court. For this offence he was sentenced by Mr. Justice 
Ross, on the 20th of December, to six months’ imprisonment ; not by 
desire of the present Attorney-General for Ireland, but at the instance 
of the Receiver of the estate. 
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PORTUGAL 


TRAVELLERS going south by sea from these shores, when they have 
left the unquiet waters of the Bay of Biscay behind them and get 
their first sight of the Peninsular mountains on the steamer’s port 
bow, must often have asked themselves, How has it come to be that, 
in this huge Iberian Peninsula, one little slice of territory, facing the 
western sea, has remained independent throughout the ages, when so 
many other and seemingly more powerful principalities have tottered 
and gone to the ground? Is the country too mountainous and 
inaccessible to permit invasion and conquest, like Wales, or our British 
Highlands? Or is there some peculiar virtue or quality in the in- 
habitants of this corner of the land that has served to keep it free and 
untainted by the foot of the conqueror? Or, again, has some one 
great man stood forth in the hour of his country’s need, repelled the 
invader and left lasting traditions of freedom and independence, 
never afterwards to be forgotten? Nearly all these questions can be 
answered in the affirmative, and Portugal owes her existence to this 
day as a nation not to any one of the circumstances here suggested 
but to all of them conjointly. 

The territory of Portugal is in point of fact a huge fortress whose 
enceinte is constituted by ranges of mountains in the north and in the 
east, and by the sea on its western and southern frontiers; but no 
fortress is safe from attack and capture unless the garrison is adequate, 
and the Portuguese have shown themselves at all times of their history, 
from the first forlorn hope of their uprising, under Sertorius, against 
the Romans, a people apt for freedom and strong and stout in 
opposing foreign domination. 

The country is indeed hard of access, but not inaccessible, as has ° 
been proved in every age of its history, and, compared to almost any 
part of Spain, its fertility, the amenity of its climate, and the richness 
of its soil have invited invasion. There is nothing in Portugal re- 
sembling the vast, arid, sunburnt, central tableland which constitutes 
nine-tenths of the neighbouring country. The whole kingdom, sloping 
from the frontier mountains to the sea, forms a succession of fertile 
valleys interspersed with rich alluvial plains, watered by innumerable 
rivers, streams, brooks, rivulets, and water-springs; the air, tempered 
by breezes from the sea and mountains and made agreeable by wood 
and stream, is far more genial than that of the great Spanish tableland. 
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It is a region that has been coveted by the dwellers on the barren 
Iberian uplands in an age when agricultural wealth was nearly the 
only wealth. In the early days of savagedom this region was eagerly 
colonised by Rome, and, later on, seized and settled on by Gothic 
tribes from the North, and, after that, appropriated by the Maho- 
metan Moors. It was against these latter, and against the several 
nations of Spain that were beginning to rise to power against the yoke 
of Islam. that the first effectual struggle for freedom was made by the 
inhabitants of Portugal, a struggle that ended in the constitution of 
the nation which is now modern Portugal. 

It might have seemed at first a hopeless struggle against over- 
whelming and impossible odds, and that the issue of independence 
could only be reached by a miracle. When seeming miracles come 
to pass in human affairs they generally happen by the action of some 
heroic personage who is also a man of genius. So it was with Portugal, 
and her hero, a greater one by far than the nearly contemporary Cid, 
El] Campeador, in Spain, was the conqueror, Affonzo Henriquez. The 
deeds of this Portuguese Warrior King are authentically recorded in 
the dry chronicles of three nationalities, and in geographical and 
historic events whose effects and consequences subsist to our day. 
The actions of the Spanish champion, a condottiere captain who fought 
for his own hand mainly, now with, now against the infidels, were 
internationally as fruitless as the victories in the Trojan war. They 
have left no trace in history, they are suspected indeed to be partly 
mythical, but the memory of them lives, and will live always, for they 
are recorded in one of the great epics of the world. On the other hand, 
we can only painfully pick out the greater epic of which Affonzo 
Henriquez is the hero from the dry annals of contemporary chroniclers. 

Portugal has had two great epochs during which the doings of its 
people were of international importance and have left their mark 
enduringly on the history of the world. The first, the long fight for 
freedom under King Affonzo Henriquez, nearly synchronised with 
the second and unsuccessful crusade and was indeed itself a crusade, 
for the Portuguese king and his people were fighting the. battle of 
Christian Europe for the Cross as strenuously and as effectively, in 
Lusitania, as Godfrey de Bouillon and Richard Coeur de Lion fought 
for it in Syria. The news had come to northern Europe that a 
champion of the Faith was holding his own against the Crescent in 
Portugal ; and when the king resolved to attack and besiege the central 
Moorish stronghold at Lisbon, he obtained the help of a large 
body of crusaders from North Germany and the Low Countries who 
sailed for the East from the mouths of the Rhine and put in at Dart- 
mouth. Here they were joined by a numerous English contingent. 
At the Portuguese king’s invitation they sailed for the mouth of the 
River Douro and landed at Oporto. Thence they marched south- 
wards under the Portuguese banners to the mouth of the Tagus, and 
with the Portuguese army laid siege to Lisbon. 
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The siege was prolonged. It represented the final collision in 
Portugal of the forces of Cross and Crescent. The Cross prevailed 
in the end and Islam fell, and with it the Moslem power in Portugal 
north of the mountain range which separated Portugal from the 
kingdom of Algarve in the south. The conqueror spared the citizens 
of Lisbon. The religious fanaticism and intolerance that have marked 
later periods of Iberian history were then unknown, and the great 
Moorish city continued its prosperous existence under equal laws 
imposed by its conqueror. Evidence of the humane tolerance of the 
Portuguese is clear to this day to anyone who passes from any northern 
city of the kingdom to Lisbon. The type of the Lisbon crowds is 
still that of the dark Moorish race who dwell in Tangiers and Fez. 

Affonzo Henriquez, king, patriot, conqueror and legislator, the 
real maker of Portugal, was succeeded during the first century of 
Portuguese history by monarchs who followed in his footsteps and 
maintained his great traditions. This is the first and most glorious 
period in the history of Portugal, but there has been a second memorable 
epoch in which Portugal has stood forth prominent among the nations 
and done more than her share to advance the civilisation of the world. 

King Pedro, surnamed the Severe, the protagonist in the tragedy 
of Donna Inez de Castro—the strangest and most romantic episode 
in the history of the Peninsula—left as his successor his son Ferdinand, 
who-was crowned in 1367. Ferdinand, as romantic and as turbulent - 
and as ambitious as his father, was a man of weaker fibre. He broke 
faith with the King of Arragon, whose daughter he had engaged to 
marry, and falling in love with the beautiful Donna Leonora Telles, 
daughter of a provincial gentleman, eventually married her. The 
king had at this time laid claim to the throne of Castile and signed a 
treaty of alliance with Edward the Third of England. Eventually 
an English contingent landed in Portugal, but King Ferdinand, under 
the influence of Donna Leonora, deserted the English by whom the 
country was ravaged. King Ferdinand died, and his widow, who had 
been an unfaithful wife, assumed the regency and tyrannised over the 
country with the help of her lover. She had intrigued with Castile, 
and it was arranged that the King of Castile should marry Beatrice, 
the late king’s daughter, and that Leonora should be regent of Portugal 
till Beatrice’s eldest son should come of age. 

The tyranny of the low-born regent was oppressive and hateful 
to the Portuguese people of all classes till a deliverer was found in 
Dom John, Grand Master of the Knights. of Avis, an illegitimate son 
of Pedro the Severe, and therefore a half-brother of the late King 
Ferdinand. A successful insurrection broke out in Lisbon, headed 
by Dom John. Leonora fled to the provinces and besought aid from 
the King of Castile. Dom John was declared defender of Portugal. 
He sought and obtained the help of England, and he imprisoned 
Donna Leonora in a convent at Tordesillas, where she shortly after- 
wards died. In the meantime the armies of Castile. besieged Lisbon 
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and were repelled, and a little later the new regent obtained two signal 
victories over the Castilians. It was after this that an assembly of 
the Portuguese notables declared the defender, John of Avis, King 
of Portugal; but while the ambition of,the Spanish king remained 
unabated, and the disparity in numbers and population between 
Castile and Portugal was so great, the independence of the smaller 
kingdom was in constant danger. It was saved by the genius of the 
bastard king and the spirit and valour of his people. At the little 
village of Aljubarrota the forces of Castile and Portugal met. With 
the Portuguese ranks five hundred English archers did great service. 
The Spaniards were routed, and another Portuguese victory, a 
little later at Valverde, assured the dominance of Portugal. A year 
later John of Gaunt arrived in Portugal with five thousand picked 
troops from England. The Castilians were cowed and sued for peace, 
and the alliance with England was sealed by the Portuguese king’s 
marriage with Philippa, daughter of John of Gaunt. 

The later years of this great ruler were signalised by victories over 
the Moors in Africa, and by triumphs of another and far more enduring 
kind. Of the king’s three sons, all of them successful captains 
constant in warfare against the Spaniards, the eldest was that 
famous prince who has since been surnamed Henry the Navigator. 
This remarkable man had fought prevailingly against the Moors by 
sea and land, and was eventually placed by the king in chief command 
in e, then not long wrested from the Moors. The mountain range 
that runs east to west in the north of the province separates Algarve 
militarily and climatically from Portugal and Europe. South of that 
range Africa has been said to begin: the green luxuriance of Portugal 
ceases, the land is dry and barren, and the palmetto and aloe with other 
subtropical shrubs take the place of the deciduous trees and under- 
woods of the kindlier region to the north. The rocky promontory of 
Sagres is the Atlantic termination of the dividing mountain range. 
Here the Portuguese had built a great sea fort, and here Prince Henry 
was placed by the king, his father, in command of a small army of 
observation and a fleet. From Sagres he could watch the threatening 
action of the still powerful fleets and forces of the Moors of the Africa 
main. Here Prince Henry built an astronomical observatory, studied 
the then almost unknown art and science of navigation, and 
despatched exploring expeditions at his own cost into the unknown 
ocean to the south and to the west. He discovered Madeira and the 
Azores and explored the eastern coast of Africa as far south as Cape 
Boiador in the Tropics. Prince Henty’s fame presently drew to 
Sagres, as to a college of the science of navigation, the sons of Portu- 
guese nobles, who caught from him that spirit of maritime enter- 
prise which during the succeeding centuries made Portugal what 
she still is, one of the great colonising nations of the world. The rare 
and difficult art of colonisation was not learnt in a day by — 
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but it has never been forgotten. Other and wealthier nations have 
lost most of their oversea holdings, or keep them still with a rule so 
rigorous that it means servitude. The colonial kingdom of Portugal, 
under a wiser and more tolerant policy, has endured, not intact, 
indeed, but still a valuable and extensive kingdom beyond the seas. 

The splendid example then set by Prince Henry the Navigator was 
followed up by Portuguese explorers and adventurers for nearly two 
centuries, and led to achievements and conquests of which the whole 
world is aware. It led to the great discoveries of Vasco da Gama, 
Pedro Cabral, Amerigo Vespucci, and Magalhaés in the East and West 
Indies respectively, and to the conquests and tenure of part of India by 
Albuquerque; but these great triumphs must not diminish the fame 
of the man who first, in an age of comparative darkness, ignorance, and 
superstition, braved the terrors which the unknown seas then held 
for learned and simple alike. 

Will this small nation of barely three millions of inhabitants ever 
again play a predominant part in the history of the world? In the 
modern race of the nations for wealth Portugal has established no 
record. It is still a small and agricultural nation, striving, by means 
of what a Free-trader must consider a vicious system of Protection, 
after industrial wealth which it has never attained and will never 
attain. It contains, however, in its most prosperous regions, the 
district lying immediately north and south of the River Douro, an 
object-lesson in the prosperity of its yeoman farmers. This is a region 
where, by a slow struggle of the farmer against all the forces above 
him, feudal, ecclesiastic, and governmental, the small farmer has 
gradually won to independence and prosperity as a holder of the land. 
It would take more pages than this whole number contains to tell 
the full story of this struggle for existence and freedom which has. 
ended in constituting a body of small yeoman farmers, their country’s 
real strength, the like of whom is hardly to be found elsewhere. 

It was mainly from among this yeomanry, from the provinces of 
Minho, of the two Beiras, and of Tras-os-Montes, that the regiments 
were recruited who fought side by side with our troops in the Peninsular 
War, whose hardiness and whose good pluck were the admiration of our 
men and officers, and of whom Wellington himself said that they were 
‘the fighting-cocks of the Peninsula.’ 

Space does not allow of any account of, or discussion upon, the 
connexion and alliances that have existed between Great Britain and 
Portugal, but there is every reason to believe that our ancient ally 
would look to us once more if ever her independence were threatened, 
and would not look in vain. The value of a nation as a fighting factor 
lies far less in its wealth and its numbers than in the spirit and warlike 
capacity of its people, and, so reckoned,’ Portugal will always count as 
high in the future as it has in the past. Apart from personal con- 
siderations, apart from the mutual faith and loyalty that has for 
centuries prevailed between Portugal and Great Britain, it is obvious 
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that Portugal, with her long Atlantic seaboard and the finest harbours 
in western Europe, must ever be in alliance with the nation that holds 
command of the broad and narrow seas. ‘ 

So far as tourists and travellers are concerned, Portugal has ever- 
been a Cinderella among European nations. Few foreigners have 
studied her deeply, and very few have written with any wide know- 
ledge of her history, her literature, her art, the ways and character 
and manners of her people, or the charms of her wonderful scenery 
and climate. The occasional tourist, French, German, and English, 
has indeed written cursory works on his. impressions, but the im- 
pressions of the passing stranger who is unacquainted with the language 
of a country are never worth much. The popular idea of Portugal, in 
my own experience, is that it is a sort of second-class Spain, the people 
lazy and idle, the language ugly and difficult, the literature poor. 
This report, absolutely and demonstrably false as it is, would be 
corroborated by most Spaniards. Neighbour nations seldom love 
each other. They seldom understand each other, and Spaniards and 
Portuguese are no exception. This attitude towards each other has 
been likened to that of two men sitting back to back on a bench who 
will neither turn nor speak to each other. 

It is of course an error to consider either Spaniards or Portuguese 
as a single race. Galicians, Asturians, Aragonese, Castilians, and 
Andalusians differ among themselves as much as the man of northern 
Portugal from the dweller south of the Tagus. The difference-in both 
countries is often as marked as that between Germans and Italians. 

Portugal has been less written about than perhaps any country 
of its size and importance in Europe. The difficult Portuguese 
language has been a bar to the traveller and travel-writer. It 
happens, however, that an excellent travel book on Portugal has just 
appeared. Tourist book would be a better name for Major Hume’s 
Through Portugal. It is only the record of a hasty passage through 
the country, but the writer is anything but a hasty writer or a super- 
ficial observer. He is a close student and accepted authority on the 
affairs of Spain—cosas d Espaita—and he came to Portugal, as he 
confesses, possessed of some of the common prejudices of the Spaniard 
about Portugal and the Portuguese. These prejudices were quickly 
dissipated when the author crossed the frontier. 


I had been brought up [says Major Hume] in the stiff Castilian tradition 
that Portugal was altogether an inferior country, and the Portuguese uncouth 
boors who in their separation from their Spanish kinsmen had left to the latter 
all the virtues whilst they themselves had retained all the vices of the race. 
But withal I chose Portugal, and have made this book my Apologia as a self- 
prescribed penance for my former injustice towards the most beautiful country 
and the most unspoilt and courteous peasantry in Southern Europe. Portugal 
and the Portuguese, indeed, have fairly conquered me, and the voyage of which 
some of the incidents are here set forth was for me a continual and unadulterated 
delight from beginning to end, bringing to me refreshment and renewed vigour 
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of soul, mind, and body, opening to my eyes, though they had seen much of the 
world, prospects of beauty unsurpassed in my experience, and revealing objects 
of antiquarian and artistic interest unsuspected by most of those to whom the 
attractions of the regular record of European travel have grown flat and familiar. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of such a verdict coming 
from such a source. I need only say that it corroborates and entirely 
coincides with my own opinion of the people, arrived at by living 
among them during many long years. ; 

It is more than fifteen years since I left Portugal, but the country 
is one where change comes seldom and comes slowly. In hardly 
anything has there been movement and alteration, except in accessi- 
bility from the outside. Portugal, a little while ago, was hardly to be 
reached except by sea. Now there is good and direct railway con- 
nexion from Calais with Oporto and with Lisbon. It was then a country 
for the traveller and not for the tourist. Major Hume dwells upon its 
fitness for tourist travel at the present time. With this difference of 
geographical accessibility Portugal is, as I have said, nearly the same 
now as it was ten, twenty, perhaps fifty years ago. It is an agricul- 
tural country, and in its most prosperous provinces it is a land of 
small proprietors, farmed by the holders themselves. I speak chiefly 
of the region north of the Tagus.. In a country where protected 
commerce has no scope for development there is no reason for progress, 
and to speak, for a Free-trader, a little boldly, no need. On a twenty-. 
acre farm there can be no room for improved agricultural machinery, 
or for steam ploughs, reapers, or threshers. The.land is mainly hilly, 
the fields are tiny and often built up into terraces by supporting walls, 
and their surface broken by the leaders and water-channels that, in the 
growing season, conduct the waters of irrigation to grass, roots, and 
cereal crops alike. The action of an improved Newcastle plough 
and a pair of sixteen-hand cart-horses on such cramped ground would 
resemble the gambols of a mad bull in a china-shop. The Roman 
colonists in Portugal hit upon the most fitting implement wherewith 
to work such fields. It is represented on innumerable ancient bas- 
reliefs. The Roman plough, in its simpler form, is still the implement 
employed on the mountain farms of Portugal. It is drawn by the 
slow and amenable ox who turns, stops, or goes forward at a word 
or a touch, and treads deliberately, feeling his way amid the gourds 
and water-melons that encumber every Portuguese stubble-field. 
This plough is little more than the crooked branch of some hard-wood 
tree, cut from the nearest wood, of cornel or wild cherry, shod with iron 
and driven with a single stilt. It is so light that a man can lift it from 
the ground, and, when the day’s work is done, the ploughman slings 
it between the yokes of his oxen, and thus illustrates that line of 
Virgil which must have puzzled many. an English schoolboy : 


Aspice aratra iugo referunt suspensa iuvenci. 


All the operations of the farm, indeed, are conducted as the 
Romans conducted them, except that maize has become a cereal crop 
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in Portugal, ever since it was imported from Brazil by the Portuguese 
colonists of that country in the seventeenth century, and that the 
Portuguese have learned from the Moors the use of the eastern water- 
wheel, the Nora, to draw up the water of wells and low-lying rivers. 

The vine is still trained to the poplar or the elm, as in ancient 
Italy, or run over lofty trellis-work as it still continues to be in some 
other countries where the Romans have left their farm traditions. 
The wine is made to-day just as the Roman agricultural writers 
directed it to be made two thousand years ago. The fermentation is 
still checked by the fumes of burning sulphur, as it was in Roman times, 
and the traveller who drinks the common wines of Portugal may be 
sure that he tastes the selfsame liquor that Horace drank and sang 
of on his Sabine farm. There is but one difference: it was then pre- 
served in earthen jars (amphore), and now in oaken barrels; but the 
Roman amphora, unchanged in shape and material, is still to be seen 
in rural Portugal. It is borne on the women’s heads to carry water 
from every village well. 

The tourist who is guided by Major Hume’s advice and betakes 
him to Portugal will, if he possess interest in those ancient ways that 
are slowly leaving the world, find a great deal to see and study of 
old-world life that he can hardly find elsewhere. 

The political tourist, if such a being exists in these frivolous times, 
will, I fear, not discover much to interest or instruct him in Portuguese 
political institutions and Portuguese ways of government. The 
constitution of Portugal was partly assumed by, partly thrust upon 
the nation at a time when it may have fondly believed that a repre- 
sentative government was a salve for all political ill-doing. We 
have taken a thousand years over the making and patching of our 
form of government, and men of all parties find flaws in it still. The 
Portuguese constitution, coming piecemeal to the country, is hardly 
eighty years old, and the best that can be said of it is that it took 
the place of very miserable methods of government, and that the 
Portuguese, being on the whole a shrewd and reasonable people, 
have made a better use of their constitution, under a line of wise 
and liberal monarchs, than could have been expected. 

It cannot, however, be urged by the most friendly critic of the 
Portuguese people that they have not been deplorably misgoverned. 
By common assent of the Portuguese themselves who are not active 
members of a political party, bribery, corruption, bad faith between 
governors and governed, and consequent maladministration, are rife 
in every department of State. These facts have indeed become by- 
words among the people of all classes in the country. They are the ~ 
topics of everyday talk in street and marketplace. It is a sad con- 
fession for a Liberal to have to make that the representative institu- 
tions under which one race thrives may work as poison in the body 
politic of another race, and that a political constitution must emanate 
from the genius of a people, and not be thrust upon them. Since the 
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days when our political pedants prescribed representative institutions 
as heal-alls to the nations of the world, we have lived and learned. 
The Portuguese, a wise, long-suffering people, have lived, have 
suffered, and have learned too. Taking them as a whole, the 
Portuguese are perhaps the most unanimously patriotic people in the 
world. This great quality in them, existent from the remote past, is 
still strong, and will be sure to guide them to high issues in the future, 
as it has in the past. The welfare, the greatness, and the independence 
of their country is the end set vaguely in the mind of every self- 
respecting inhabitant of the country. The present form of parlia- 
mentary government, administered by party methods, finds little 
favour in such men’s eyes. The Portuguese is a law-abiding citizen, 
abhorring tyranny, but he has come at last, by bitter experience, to 
lose all faith in law and legislation as administered by Cabinets and 
Parliaments. He has been deceived too often. Three hundred years 
ago a great national poet, almost a prophet, coined a phrase which 
hit then, and in my opinion still hits the aspirations of the Portu- 
guese people: Polla lei e polla grei (By law and by the people’s will). 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that when the present Prime 
Minister, Senhor Franco, with the King’s consent, elected to abate the 
evils of parliamentary government by allowing representative institu- 
tions a ‘time of rest and abeyance, and by proposing to rule during 
that interregnum of repose from intrigue by royal decree alone; 
though the self-seeking politicians of all parties raged, the people in 
every class of the community seemed to approve and were content. 

As to whether the present calm acceptance of the situation will 
continue it would be rash to prophesy. It is hardly for us of the 
compromise-loving north to guess by analogy of our way of thought 
what will happen among a Latin race which is anything but compro- 
mise-loving. Since representative government was established in 
Portugal, the country has been ruled by two parties, both of whom 
call themselves by very liberal titles. One party calls itself the Pro- 
gressives (Progressistas), the other the Regenerators (Regeneradores). 
Both are liberal in opposition, and both the reverse of liberal, not to 
say reactionary, in office. The two parties are, perhaps libellously, 
but certainly popularly, accused of caring more for the sweets of 
office and of power than for the opportunity of carrying out reforms 
useful for the country. They are also accused, rightly or wrongly, 
of leaving office and politely making way for the opposition as soon 
as ever the orange is sucked dry. This regular ministerial rotation 
has led to the popular nickname of Rotativos, as applied to both parties. 
There are indeed other parties or sections of parties in the State, 
but the Rotativos take very good < care that others than themselves 
never get a hold of office. 

Party government is not, nrc an ideal form of government, 
but, as it works out in Portugal, it is bereft of most of the advantages 
of party government. What makes the present crisis in Portugal so 
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interesting to foreign observers, and so fraught with anxiety to all . 
lovers of the country, is that it is a break in the long-established 
order of ministerial rotation and that it may turn out to be a break 
in the long-continued political tranquillity of the country. We, on 
the outside, can hardly guess on which side victory will finally declare 
itself, for we cannot be sure that the two great political parties, in 
conjunction, may not be able to stir the masses to move with them. 
On the other hand, we do not know whether the country is reconciled, 
or only apparently reconciled to the temporary abrogation of repre- 
sentative institutions, as a charter of their liberties, which same institu- 
tions they have certainly long held very cheap. All wedo knowis that 
in Portugal, as in other Latin countries, there is an explosive force 
that may change the whole situation in a week, in a day, or in an hour. . 

I have always considered that what Portugal has best to show 
in the way of a political object-lesson is the existence of the great body 
of thriving yeoman farmers, already spoken of, in the well-watered 
but not particularly fertile provinces of northern Portugal. How 
did this body of sturdy tillers of the soil come to be on the land ? 
To what cause do they owe their present independence and prosperity ? 
Does Protection help or hinder them? Does a heavy duty on corn 
help them towards holding their own? Does an equally heavy duty 
on every article the yeoman wears and uses not more than corre- 
spondingly hinder them? These are, surely, points to inquire into, 
to weigh and to consider at a moment when the re-establishment of 
the yeoman farmer in our own country seems to many of us to hold 
out the best hopes of the nation’s well-doing. 

There are other matters, besides politics, to interest the visitor 
to Portugal. The modern Portuguese has somehow lost his former 
eminence in the line of decorative art, and that he should have done 
so is one of the puzzles that modern Portugal presents. I will not 
attempt to solve it; I will only note that evidence of high artistic 
traditions meet the traveller everywhere. It is to be found abun- 
dantly in articles of domestic use made in Portugal two or three hundred 
years ago, in the fine repoussé silver plate, in the faience from Portuguese 
kilns that have not been lighted for three hundred years, in the 
inlaid cabinets known as Goa work, but mostly made in Portugal, 
and in the still more artistic cabinets, chests, tables, chairs, bed- 
steads, and domestic shrines of carved wood in good rococo style, 
worked in native chestnut, or in rosewood imported from Brazil. 

The now disestablished monasteries must have been rich in such 
work, for it is still to be found scattered in many a farmhouse. There 
is a still more persistent tradition of good art work in the peasant 
gold jewelry to be seen on the necks and in the ears of every 
peasant woman on market and fair days, and on the counters of whole 
streets of jewellers’ shops in Lisbon and Oporto. These fine-art forms 
derive from farther back than the plate, pottery, and cabinet work 
before mentioned. They are unchanged traditions from the days of the 
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Moorish occupancy. There are, however, extant art traditions that go 
further back than to Moorish times. In northern Portugal every 
ox-yoke is carved with a quaint and elaborate design, the home-work 
of the peasants themselves on long winter nights. The designs belong 
to a very early period, and are distinctly Gothic in character. 

In Portugal we are in a country where three distinct races have, 
in turn, taken the place of the autochthonous inhabitants, perhaps 
mingling their blood with, perhaps after extermination or expulsion 
of, the race on the soil. Three separate civilisations have, in historic 
times, lived, prospered, and left their abiding marks in the habits and 
customs of the people; probably also in the biood of the actual 
dwellers on the land, and very patently in the Portuguese language 
and its literature. The Portuguese themselves like to boast that 
their language is nearer to Latin than any other derived from the 
mother tongue of the Romans. In proof of this they have composed 
poems and prose passages which are fair Portuguese and fair dog- 
Latin. That, however, goes for little. Every foreign student of 
Portuguese knows that if it is easy to read, it is harder to learn, harder 
to pronounce, and harder to understand when spoken than any other 
of the Latin languages. The reason is that Portuguese has borrowed 
very much from the Arabic in word, phrase, and idiom. It has perhaps 
also got from the Moors some sort of Oriental uncouthness, and cer- 
tainly some use of strange diphthongs which the unpractised tongue. 
finds it hard to pronounce. Yet it is a rich and flexible language 
standing by itself, as a literary vebicle, just as French and German 
stand by themselves. 

The Portuguese language has unfortunately been very hardly 
treated by its own writers. It was sought by certain purist-pedants 
in the seventeenth century to omit all words that were not of Latin 
origin, just as it was once a fashion, equally vain and stupid, among 
ourselves, to make our English speech purely Teutonic. A century or 
more before that, when their mother tongue was already rich and 
strong, the learned in Portugal set a fashion of abandoning their 
native tongue and writing in Spanish. This was in the sixteenth 
. century, when two great Portuguese writers, Si da Miranda and 
Montemayor, wrote their best poems in Spanish. Sa da Miranda, the 
Chaucer of Portugal, made amends by also writing great poems in his 
native tongue ; but Montemayor, the father and head of bucolic poetry 
in the Peninsula,-composed nothing of value in Portuguese. It was 
not till fifteen or twenty years later that the poet and playwright 
Ferreira accomplished for Portuguese literature what Dryden and 
Pope did for ours. Never since have the Portuguese writers com- 
mitted the crime of undervaluing their fine language. And soon 
after Ferreira came the Lusiads of Camoens, that great epic of the 
ocean, of the unknown tropic lands, and of the deeds of Portuguese 
explorers, to demonstrate to foreign nations the power, the sonorous 
fulness, and the beauty of the Portuguese language. 
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A language, however, is not made great only by great writers, as - 
some critics would have us believe. The daily users of it are they who 
are its real makers. The great writers only make it enduring. The 
peasant on his farm, the sailor on his ship, the merchant on ’change, 
the trafficker in the marketplace, the scholar in his study, had made 
Portuguese a fine and full language long before 8i da Miranda wrote 
his wise and witty quatrains, or Camoens his stately stanzas. In the 
same way Englishmen of previous ages had given to Shakespeare the 
language of his plays and sonnets. There is curious evidence of this 
fact in Portugal, apart from the splendid ballad literature of the 
Portuguese people. The Portuguese peasant has always been an impro- 
visatore. The shepherd on the hillside chants extempore songs to his 
companion, or his mistress across the narrow valley. When extempore 
versifiers meet, at fair or feast, they challenge rival singers—a desafio— 
to impromptu song. The verse is mostly poor stuff made up 
of old song-tags and used clichés, but it runs on smoothly, and now 
and again the thought is ingenious, even witty, and the verse happy. 
Some such verse has come down traditionally among the people 
in rural parts. 

The lyric song mostly takes the shape of a perfect quatrain, and 
I could quote dozens. I will give but two. 

Here is the epigrammatic complaint of a peasant lover. For wit 
and ingenuity it might figure among a collection of Greek epigrams. 
As with most epigrams, to translate it would be to blunt its point. 

Os teus olhos, O menina, 

Sao gentios da Guiné, 

Da Guiné por serem pretos 

Gentios por néo terem fé ! 
Another deserted lover has a more bitter complaint still to make 
of his mistress. For love of thee, he says, I have lost Heaven, for 
love of thee I have lost myself. Now I find myself alone, without 
God, without love, without thee. 
Por teu amor perdi 4 Deus, 
Por teu amor me perdi ; 


Agora vejo me 86 
Sem Deus, sem amor, sem ti! 


There is one subject in Portugal that has been too much neglected : 
its architecture—domestic, ecclesiastic, semi-ecclesiastic, and military. 
The triple origin of the people is reflected in the vestiges of its archi- 
tecture as clearly as it is in its languages and in the customs and folk- 
lore of its peasantry. There is a district in southern Portugal, surround - 
ing the town of Evora, where Roman remains are found more abun- 
dantly than they are to be met with anywhere, perhaps, but in Italy 
itself. Here is a temple believed to have been sacred to Diana. It 
is as perfect as the famous Maison carrée of Nimes, and quite as beauti- 
ful. Moorish remains are not so common in Portugal as one might 
expect ; but the traces of Moorish architectural ideas and motives are 
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seen everywhere in the beautiful azimel windows of ancient houses, 
and markedly in those buildings where the Gothic and Moorish ideals 
meet. It is notably conspicuous in that wonderful dream structure, the 
church of St. Jeronymo at Belem, near Lisbon, and the still more 
surprising and more beautiful abbey church of Batalha, where archi- 
tecture runs riot, is lawless, bound by no convention of the builder, 
borrowing of all sister arts, and where the architect has achieved, not 
a church, but a grand romantic poem in marble stone. 

There was great ecclesiastic wealth and architectural activity 
in Portugal in the best periods of Gothic architecture, and relics of 
this wealth and activity are to be found all over the kingdom. I 
remember that in the course of a single winter’s day ride across the 
mountains of Beira, from Lamego to Viseu, I passed the ruins of no 
fewer than three cathedral churches. 

In a country so torn by racial struggles for iedipenitesi the 
Gothic castles of Portugal are naturally important and frequent. They 
are as thick on the land as they are with us on the Marches of Wales 
and the Border of Scotland. There was a period, later on, when colonial 
wealth, from East and West, poured into Portugal. It -was during 
the seventeenth century, and there is abundant evidence of the fact 
in the fine houses still standing in the country towns of Portugal. 
These houses are often dismantled now, turned to base uses, or even 
falling into ruin. They were built by returning colonists and adven- 
turers, enriched from India, Africa, and Brazil. 

It is to this period of prosperity that much of the fine Portuguese 
silver repoussé work, the cabinets, and the characteristic faience belong. 
The Portuguese colonist to this day differs from all other colonists 
in this, that, for all his adventure and enterprise, he never ceases to’ 
cast longing glances at the country of his birth. No other great - 
colonising nation, either Greek, Roman, or British, have possessed this 
home-seeking desire to the same extent as the Portuguese. It is due, 
in the case of the Portuguese emigrant, partly to the fact that he has 
gone forth mainly to the more unhealthy tropical regions of the earth, 
to countries of burning suns, drenching rains, and fever-haunted jungle, 
and that he has had to live among tribes of uncongenial savages, but 
it is due also to this, that, go where he will, he can hope to find no 
pleasanter climate, no sweeter air, no country more kindly to man, 
than the land of his birth. 

In the jungles of Brazil, or in the marshes of Africa, he longs for 
the hamlet where he was born, for the tinkling of the mandolin in the 
cool evening air, for the songs and dances of the village lads and 
lasses on the threshing-floor. 


Dulces reminiscitur Argos. 
There is always one point of view from which Portugal is sure to 


charm the casual tourist and the slower-moving and deeper-thinking 
traveller alike, and that is its scenery. I mean not alone the wild 
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scenery of the vast pine or chestnut forests that clothe the mountainous 
regions of the north and east. There is also the homelier beauty of 
the narrow cultivated valley enclosed by lofty pine-clothed hills, 
the little upland fields, green with forage grasses in winter and in 
summer with maize and vine, and no bigger than cottage-garden 
patches, the water runlets and little shining streams of running water, 
carrying fertility everywhere, the yeoman’s comfortable granite- 
built house, with surrounding orchards and orange groves, and with 
the trellised vines that give their pleasant shade in the noontide heat. 
These are the scenes that the traveller finds nowhere but in northern 
Portugal, and that, once seen, he can never forget. 

There is a certain curious opalescence in what artists would call the 
atmospheric values of the more fertile regions of the country, a thing 
which I have found neither in Greece or Italy, nor in any Eastern 
land. It is due perhaps to the neighbourhood of the greater oc an. 
This characteristic of Portugal scenery was remarked upon by my 
friend, the late John Burgess, R.A., when he travelled with me in the 
province of Beira. Mr. Burgess knew Spain well, and he told me had 
seen nothing like these colour effects in that country. The excellent 
coloured illustrations in Major Hume’s book reproduce for the first 
time something of these atmospheric effects. In the month of May 
the mountains of northern Portugal are rose-red with the flowers of a 
species of the bell heather, and a rich orange yellow with those of a 
flowering shrub named cargueja. This combination lends an inde- 
scribable beauty to the hill scenery of parts of Portugal, to be found, 
I think, nowhere else. 

The time will no doubt come when Portugal will once again be 
the health resort of northern Europe, but that time is not yet. The 
hotels are not at present prepared for fastidious guests. Lisbon, to 
which our forefathers went as to a winter health-resort, is an interesting 
but a dusty and not a particularly healthy city. Portugal has not 
yet been exploited from a sanitary point of view. There are probably 
many sites in the country where abiding places for those who leave 
our shores for warmth and health could be found. The extreme 
north of Portugal is rather rainy, the extreme south over-dry ; but there 
are intermediate hill-ranges, running east and west, on the southern 
slopes of which ideal winter climatic stations might be formed. I 
could name several such places. The chief drawback to the warm 
winters of the French and Italian Rivieras is the mistral, the cold 
northern wind which passes over the snow-clad Alps before it 
reaches the Mediterranean shores. Portugal is free from this 
plague. The north-east wind does indeed reach the Portuguese 
shores of the Atlantic, but it has to pass over the great pine forests 
that lie about the Spanish frontier, and it is tempered and its edge 
is taken off, and it is markedly perfumed by the odour of pines. 
The chief advantage, however, of the Portuguese climate over that of 
the Riviera is that one is upon the shores of a poorly oxygenated, 
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tideless inland sea, and that the other is neighboured by the ever- 
fresh waters of the limitless Atlantic. 

Portugal cannot be accounted as a happy hunting-ground for the 
sportsman. There is, indeed, good variety of game. The bustard, 
the little bustard, and the sand-grouse are found to the south of the 
Tagus, the woodcock and the snipe are fairly abundant in the forests 
and on the marshes of middle and northern Portugal. In the forest 
regions there are wild boar and red deer, while the quail abounds 
in every maize-field in autumn, and the red-legged partridge is found 
on moorlands and rough wooded grounds. The grey partridge is to be 
found high up on the uplands, and is only a relic of the Arctic period, 
like the ptarmigan in Scotland. Ducks and wild geese congregate 
on the marshes, but neither in very great numbers. There are hares 
and rabbits: both are of the common species, but the rabbit, in my 
experience, is undersized. Wolves are still found in the wilder moun- 
tainous region of the north and east, and foxes are common every- 
where. The wolf is, to the best of my belief, a species, or perhaps 
only a variety, of the common wolf. He is Canis Lycaon, not Canis 
Vulpes, a larger and a darker-coated animal than the wolf of Europe 
north and west of the Pyrenees. Neither is the fox the animal that 
we hunt in England—the Portuguese fox is shorter of leg, stouter of 
build, and darker of fur, but he runs as gamely as our northern foxes. 
I know it, for I have hunted the Portuguese fox with English fox- 
hounds. His name in science is Vulpes melanogaster. 

If the sport is poor, the natural history of Portugal—chiefly the 
avifauna—affords a field in which labourers are wanted. My friend 
Mr. William Tait, a resident merchant, has done much, but his obser- 
vations have never been widely published. Mr. Chapman, the eminent 
naturalist, has been on the ground, but I do not know that any obser- 
vations of his have been published in any but the scientific journals. 

_ In a country so made up of lofty mountain ranges, fertile plains, 
and marine and inland marshland, great rivers, and dry and sunny 
upland wilderness, and extending from the rainy Galicia frontier to the 
arid semi-tropical plain facing Africa, it may be supposed that bird 
species are many and various. There are many birds to be seen com- 
monly in Portugal which are unknown or extinct in Great Britain, 
and some, again, common with us are rare or unknown. The wood- 
pigeon, coming to be a farmer’s plague in England, is seldom seen in 
Portugal ; the rook is not common, and, to the best of my knowledge, 
the song-thrush is never seen. On the other hand, the birds which 
the excessive game preserving of England has exterminated in England 
are still common in Portugal : the larger and smaller hawks, the raven, 
the kite, and the owls, even the eagle owl which a few years ago bred 
on the cliffs of the Douro, not many miles above the city of Oporto. 
On every marsh the buzzards and harriers can be seen winging their 
slow flight, close over the tops of reeds and rushes, quartering the 
ground like a setter. The great bustard is still not uncommon on 
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the plains of Estremadura and Algarve, and the little bustard ranges 
still further northwards. The bittern, whose extinction in Britain 
our naturalists never cease to deplore, is a fairly common bird in the 
reedy Portuguese marshlands. He gets up tamely at the feet of the 
trespasser in his haunts, looking like a huge grey snipe, with a slow 
and buoyant flight. The skylark is a rare bird in my experience, 
but the calendra lark, a larger species with a sweet song, is common. 
Though the song-thrush is absent, the nightingale is far commoner than 
in England. Of semi-tropical birds there is the bee-eater, a haunter, 
like our swallows, of the upper air. It is found, commonly, south of 
the Tagus. The blue thrush, a dweller among the rocks, is another bril- 
liantly plumaged bird, that does not seem to belong to the European 
avifauna. 

Perhaps there is no country in Europe where the mysteries of 
migration might be studied with more advantage than in this western 
outpost of Europe. There are plenty of facts patent to the poorest 
observer ; for instance, when the wind is in the north in the first weeks 
of September, vast multitudes of common starlings flit along the 
coast, going southward. A few days later, there pass every hour from 
sunrise till eight o’clock along in the western coast-line, in the same 
direction, still vaster multitudes of turtle-doves following the same 
route, in numbers enough seemingly to people all Africa with doves. 
Whence do they come? Are the turtle-doves of all Western Europe 
taking this circuitous route to their winter quarters in Africa ? 
They come, now in twos or threes down the wind with the velocity 
of swooping hawks, now in flights of a hundred, now in flocks of 
thousands, now in a continuous stream, high up, beyond gunshot 
if the wind is light, brushing the tops of the stunted pines on the sea- 
shore if the north wind isstrong. The native sportsmen line the coast 
at passage time and kill thousands. Fifty miles further south, amid 
the pine forests, many of the birds stop to rest and drink. Here 
shallow ponds are dug, and at these the birds are netted in tens of 
thousands ; but nothing seems to diminish the vast hosts of turtle- 
doves that pass from north to south every September. 

There would seem to be minor movements of migration from east 
to west of some of the smaller birds. Mr. Tait has made and pub- 
lished valuable observations in regard to this obscure point. There 
is a bird whose migratory movements, known to every resident, 
are yet very mysterious. From time to time throughout the winter, 
when the weather is unusually cold and inclement, swallows are seen 
to be flitting over the meadows and hunting for insects. Year after 
year, the Portuguese journalists make the mistake of supposing that 
this is the swallow of spring and summer, either belated or come before 
its time. It is, however, a swallow of quite another species, and even 
of another genus, Cotile rupestris—a swallow with a slower, smoother 
flight, which is never seen in the more genial regions of the country 
save in winter. Its nesting-places would seem to be in the lofty 
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frontier mountain ranges. I have seen it in summer time at a point 
high up the River Douro, where the river runs narrow and dark between 
lofty overtowering cliffs in a series of cataracts. Here amid the noise 
of falling waters and the mists of rising spray the rock-swallow flits 
between the river cliffs with its feeble graceful flight. Here it builds 
its nest and rears its young. It is possibly a resident bird that never 
leaves the country at all. 

The ballads, myths, folklore, and popular beliefs current among 
the Portuguese peasantry are perhaps not more important to the 
sociologist and the folklorist than they are in other countries, but de- 
riving, as they do, from three separate origins, they present great 
variety and they are very picturesque. They certainly seem, too, 
to be thicker on the ground than elsewhere. Some of the ballads of 
Portugal (which have been collected) are variants of those found in 
other parts of the Peninsula, but the Portuguese form seems to me 
generally to possess a fulness and a grace wanting in other variants. A 
great proportion ot the ballad songs of Portugal are of a chivalrous 
and feudal cast, and derive from times when there was clash of arms 
between the Christian and the Moor, or they come from later periods, 
of the long fight between the various Christian nations dwelling 
between the Pyrenees and the two seas. 

The Portuguese folk-myth is often based on Roman traditions. 
The wehr-wolf myth takes a more pronounced and picturesque shape 
here than in the less form-shaping brains of the peoples of northern 
Europe. The wehr-wolf in Portugal is the Lobishomen (Lupus homo). 
The child destined to be a Lobishomen, or a Lobeira (the female of this 
ghastly being) goes through a probationary period of seven years, be- 
ginning at the age of puberty, when the boy or girl takes the shape of 
some animal, hare, badger, deer, or fox, and runs the woods by night. 
' Tt is not till the seven years are over that the nightly transformation is 
into some ravening beast of prey, with cannibal instincts, delighting in 
the slaughter of men, women, and children. In every case the Lobis- 
homen or Lobeira resumes the human form by day, and sometimes the 
nightly transformation is unsuspected for years by relations and 
neighbours. 

The sea-going folk and fishermen along the Atlantic coast of 
Portugal people the seas with supernatural forms, as did the ancient 
inhabitants of Italy. The fisherman of to-day believes he sees the 
ocean nymphs playing among the white crests of the sea waves, and 
still calls them Sirens (Sirevas). 

It is, indeed, clear that the superstitious beliefs of the Portuguese 
peasant derive mainly from Latin sources ; the names alone are evidence 
enough of the fact, but the feats ascribed to the personages of the 
Portuguese mythology are strange and grotesque beyond what we know 
of the myths of ancient Italy. One may read into them something of 
the realistic imaginations of the East mingled with the more fantastic 
dream fancies of the peoples of northern Europe. 
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It is, of course, difficult to disentangle the Portugal folklore which 
belongs to each strain in the composite race which inhabits modern 
Portugal. For instanve, it would be difficult to say what in the 
wealth of peasant beliers and traditions belongs to the East; but this 
at least is certain, that the presence and influence of the Moors has 
left a strong romantic aftermath in the memory of the people. There 
is hardly a parish but has some ruin or hill castle connected with a 
Moorish myth, and many a spring is known as the Fonte da Moura— 
the well-spring of the Moorish woman—and is firmly believed to be 
haunted by the spirit of anenchanted maid. Tales are told of ruined 
castles once inhabited by the departed race and still tenanted by some 
lingering spellbound Moorish ghost (like the Laidlaw Worm) hiding 
away in gruesome monster form in dark caverns by the sea, or dark 
recesses of the forest—no real monsters, but Moorish maidens under 
enchantment, waiting for some bold, reckless champion to release 
them. There is, or was, a noble family of Portugal which has been 
said to owe its origin to a marriage between one such champion and 
the Moorish maiden, delivered by him from some spell. 

Of the various giants, gnomes, warlocks, sorceresses, and spirits, 
either evil-working or benevolent, that people the countryside, the 
number is remarkable, and more remarkable still their grotesque and 
strange character. There are the Olharapos, who seem by some 
accounts to be one-eyed Cyclops ; there is Pedro das Malasartes (Peter 
of the Devil’s Cantrips), a mischief-working warlock ; Medo (Panic), the 
invisible spirit that haunts desert places and drives the solitary way- 
farer mad with a sudden terror; Trazgo, the Spirit of the Mist ; Tardo, 
the night wanderer; Pesadello, the nightmare; the friar of the 
pierced band (Fradello da mad furada), all names of fear to the dwellers 
in Portuguese peasant cottages. There are also the Fadas, 
the Fairies, the good people, and above all the Bruxas, omnipresent 
spirits of the air, invisible for the most part, sometimes mischievous, 
but seldom malevolent towards mankind, wishful to be left alone, 
but resentful and dangerous if intruded upon. All the small mis- 
fortunes of the countryside are familiarly ascribed by the peasants 
to As Bruxas. If the field mice or the finches eat the farmer's 
seed-corn or the gardener’s new-sown peas, it is the Bruxas that have 
haunted field and garden; if the cow casts her calf, or the ploughing 
ox goes lame, the Bruxas have surely had a hand in the misfortune. 
lf the new-born kid or lamb disappears from the hillside it is the 
Bruxas, not the fox, the wolf, or the eagle, that have carried it off. 

To this enchanting and enchanted land, Major Hume, a more 
recent sojourner in it than myself, tells us that access is now easy. 
I cannot do a better service to those who desire to know more of this 
charming country and interesting people than to refer them to his 
book. 

OswaLD CRAWFURD. 
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CRIMINALS AND CRIME 


A REPLY BY AN EX-PRISONER 


Sir Atrrep Wiis, during the twenty-one years he sat upon the 
Bench, had always the reputation of being a humane, painstaking, 
and courteous judge. I think it is a pity that, when he has retired 
from active work, full of years and of honour, he should have lent 
the great weight of his name to such proposals as those he has put 
forward in the last number of this Review for dealing with what is 
undoubtedly the grave problem of professional crime. At the close 
of his article Sir Alfred remarked : ‘I do not seek to dogmatise, and I 
am quite as desirous to learn as to teach.’ Some of us who read his 
remarks may consider this repudiation of any dogmatic desire rather 
inconsistent with the whole trend of the article on ‘Criminals and 
Crime.’ I do not, however, desire to be verbally hypercritical, and, 
as the writer of that article aspires to learn in the matter of the un- 
doubtedly difficult problem of dealing with criminals and crime, 
I propose, in all modesty, to attempt the educational process. 

My qualifications for this task are simply and only that I have ~ 
at one time in my career unfortunately been one of the criminals 
about whose treatment Sir Alfred Wills, Sir Robert Anderson, and 
other well-meaning persons are considerably exercised. It may 
savour of impertinence for the man who has once stood in the dock to 
attempt to teach the man who has at one time sat on the Bench 
anything. The man who has stood in the dock, and has been deprived 
of his liberty for a period arrived at by a rapid arithmetical calculation 
on the part of the man on the Bench, has one qualification which the 
sentence passed by that man has conferred upon him. He knows, 
and only he, precisely what imprisonment is, and what are its effects, 
physical, moral, and mental. He can lay his finger on the weak points 
of the system he has had practical experience of. He has had oppor- 
tunities, which no person outside a prison can have, of gauging the 
opinions of his fellow-prisoners, and generally it may be said that, 
if he be an observant and a truthful man; his opinions upon criminals 
and the punishment of crime are worth more than all the wisdom of 
all the philosophers and all the knowledge and judgment of all the 
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judges and of all the police and prison officials that exist or have 
existed in this country. A good many persons, some officials included, 
are quite aware of the facts I have stated, but they attempt to discount 
them by asserting that all ex-prisoners are, inveterate liars, to whose 
statements no credence whatever can be given. The atmosphere of 
a gaol, we are told, is an atmosphere of deceit, and the man who has 
once breathed it is ever afterwards rendered incapable of speaking the 
truth in regard to what he has seen and heard during his incarceration. 
I shall not attempt to dispute this view of the matter. Those who so 
believe would probably be unconvinced by any arguments I might 
adduce on this head. I will content myself by asserting that, although 
I have had the misfortune to spend three and three-quarter years within 
the walls of his Majesty’s prisons, I consider myself quite as truthful 
@ person as any man who has not had that experience. I will further- 
more assert that every statement made by me in this article, or in 
any other article I have written on prison matters, is penned in good 
faith, in an honest spirit, is the unvarnished truth, and can, if neces- 
sary, be proved. So much I think it advisable to say, by way of 
introduction. I will add that I think the large number of persons 
in this country who write upon prison matters, without having had 
any practical experience of a prison, would be well advised to refrain 
from gibes and jeers at the unveracity of ex-prisoners. The ex- 
prisoner has, by the completion of his punishment, purged himself of 
his crime, he has a right to be heard in a free country in reference to 
a matter of which he can claim to know something, and, if his state- 
ments are impugned and his facts are disputed, his assertions ought 
to be met by argument and not merely by a contemptuous reference 
to that polluted atmosphere in which he has dwelt, and to which some 
so-called reformers aspire to re-commit permanently a large number 
of their fellow-beings. 

At the commencement of his article Sir Alfred Wills remarked 
that he proposed, in considering the question of crime and criminals, 
to deal only with crimes against property. This seems to me to be 
an extraordinary admission. I have noticed that other advocates 
of the recrudescence of a drastic penal code have similarly limited 
their proposals. The offender against the rights of property is, if 
they get their way, to have a bad time of it in the future. They 
apparently have not a word to say in reference to crimes of violence, 
virulence, and brutality, in regard to those awful offences against 
women and children which periodically shock the community, and 
make us wonder whether, beneath our veneer of civilisation, man is 
not becoming more bestial, more brutal, more barbarous, more revolt- 
ing in his ideas and habits. 

Sir Alfred Wills tells his readers that, sideiitieain* such importance 
is given to the reformation of the culprit that sometimes all other 
considerations seem to have been lost sight of.’ He also tells his 
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readers, and here I am in full agreement with him, that ‘ the deterrent 
effect of punishment ought not to be eliminated.’ The importance 
of the reformation of the culprit may loom large in platform speeches, 
in magazine articles, and elsewhere. It was emphasised by the King 
in the speech he made at the opening of the new Central Criminal 
Court. But, with the exception of the jejune attempt recently made 
in regard to young offenders, it has, I assert, no place whatever in the 
English prison system. That system is neither reformative, educa- 


_ tive, nor deterrent. It is simply a system of dull routine, the result 


of which is to manufacture that professional criminal whose existence 
is a disgrace to our civilisation, but who will never be got rid of by the 
method that Sir Alfred Wills proposes. 

In his article he adopts the classification of Sir Robert Anderson 
in respect to criminals and draws a distinction between the habitual 
and the professional criminal. I say there is no such differentiation ; 
I assert furthermore that the picture of the professional criminal 
who prefers a life of crime ‘ with its excitement, its large element of 
sport, its periods of luxury, idleness, and debauchery, to anything 
which involves the comparative monotony of honest work,’ is simply 
a figment of the imagination. This class, says Sir Alfred Wills, 
‘comprehends forgers, perpetrators of many commercial swindles, 
the jewel thieves, expert burglars, robbers of banks, coiners, black- 
mailers, and other contrivers of great criminal enterprises, having 
robbery in one shape or form for their object.’ Quite a long list this. 
Admitting for one moment that all these persons are criminals for the 
love of the thing, let me ask Sir Alfred Wills if they were born such ? 
Does he imagine that any woman in this country is ever delivered of a 
child having all the criminal instincts in an embryonic condition ? 
I imagine his reply would be ‘ No.’ Then how, may I inquire, are these. 
ruffians of our boasted civilisation evolved or developed? I will 
answer this question : they have been largely manufactured by the 
English prison system. 

Sir Alfred Wills is quite convinced, and I am sure in good faith, 
that there are a considerable number of professional criminals in this 
country whose reformation is absolutely hopeless, who positively 
revel in a life of crime, and whom nothing in the world would win 
therefrom. He, accordingly, lends the great weight of his name to 
the proposals of Sir Robert Anderson and other penologists that these 
men who, it is asserted, not only commit crime but love crime, shall 
be permanently incarcerated. Sir Alfred accepts this proposal, and 
immediately, being a humane man, runs away from it. He admits 
the existence of this desperate, this adroit class of professional rogues, 
but he cannot, after saying he would, make up his mind to put them 
under lock and key for the remainder of their natural lives. He 
would simply give them an ‘indeterminate sentence.’ The man so 
sentenced would not be released till he had given proof of advance 
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in character, such a proof, in fact, as would make it safe for the com- 
munity that he should be set at large again. He will, of course, have 
to give this proof in gaol. How, may I ask, is he to give it, and what 
is the proof to be? I can tell Sir Alfred Wills what would be the 
precise result of these indeterminate sentences. These professional 
thieves and other scoundrels who ‘throw a glamour of success and 
romance over their nefarious trade’ would throw a glamour over the 
prison chaplain, while their adroitness, which has been devoted out- 
side to planning and scheming crimes of various kinds, would be 
directed in prison to planning and scheming theological propositions 
for the delectation and edification of the ministers of religion in prison. 
The result would be that there would be developed in gaol an even 
larger proportion of religious humbugs than are to be found there at 
the present time. No man, either in prison or out of it, can furnish 
absolute proof of repentance or reformation or of a change in his 
moral character. It is impossible in gaol, as out of it, to establish a 
psychological inquisition. Men’s characters must be judged by their 
actions, and in order to enable us to judge of their actions properly, 
men must be in a position of freedom. There is no opportunity in 
gaol for forming correct opinions of men’s characters from their 
actions, except in relation to prison routine and prison discipline, and 
accordingly there could, under no possible circumstances, be any 
opportunity for obtaining proof of any value of such a sufficient 
advance in a prisoner’s moral character as to make it safe to release 
him and send him back to the world—a reformed man. There may be 
something to be said for permanently incarcerating the professional 
criminal, but I fail to see any logical argument in favour of indeter- 
minate sentences. 

Undoubtedly the whole question of crime and the punishment 
of our criminals has been greatly exercising the public mind of late, 
and the arguments of a certain school of penologists who advocate 
drastic measures in reference te the professional criminal—arguments 
plausibly put forward, and backed up by assertions as to the halcyon 
state of things that will come about when all the professional criminals 
are securely under lock and key—have had a considerable effect upon 
public opinion. Indeed, as I write this article, I read in the public 
press that the Home Secretary has announced his intention of intro- 
ducing into Parliament a measure designed to permanently imprison 
men who are convicted of living a life of crime. Mr. Gladstone has, 
in my opinion, made a very grave miscalculation if he imagines that 
his prospective Bill has any chance whatever of being passed into 
law. The great majority of the people of this country have, I opine, 
not yet abandoned the opinion they have held for some centuries past 
in respect to the value of safeguarding the liberty of the subject even 
at some little cost, and I imagine they are unlikely to acquiesce in a 
measure which would strike a very serious blow at that essentially 
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British idea. Because, putting the matter tersely, the suggestion of 
the penologists whose views Mr. Gladstone has apparently adopted is 
that a man is to be permanently incarcerated, not so much in respect 
of what he has done as with a view of preventing him doing something 
he might very possibly never do in the future. 

There is no man who more loathes crime than I do, or who so greatly 
deplores the existence of a professional criminal class. But I would 
urgently plead that before this country adopts the retrograde step of 
locking men up for life because they have in the past committed a 
series of, it may be, petty crimes, it should attempt a simpler and, 
as I think, the obvious solution of the problem—namely, the endeavour 
to discover, and if possible to remove, the causes which make the 
professional criminal. I repeat that no professional criminal is born 
into that réle ; his is a gradual growth. Where does he grow? Why 
does he become such ? I may here remark that I put entirely on one 
side, as unworthy of serious notice, the whimsical assumption that 
some criminals find a fascination, an exhilaration, a glamour in crime, 
and that so long as life lasts they will never forsake the horrible 
career upon which they have embarked. It is possible that in the 
history of the criminal classes we might find an occasional freak of 
this kind, but I assert he is so rare that it is not necessary to seriously 
consider him. During the period of my incarceration I availed myself 
of the opportunity to discuss this and other matters with criminals of 
every kind and degree, and I most solemnly assert that I never came 
across a single instance of a man, however long he had been a criminal, 
who did not loathe and detest his occupation. But while loathing 
and detesting it, he was sensible of the fact that, as things were, it 
was his only possible occupation, that Society had, rightly or wrongly, 
made him a social pariah, and that, having been made such, he could 


_only act as such. But when I came to investigate the history of these 


men, I found out, in nearly every instance, that the evolution of their 
career proceeded upon regular lines. And I had only to look round the 
corridors of that great convict prison in which I was myself a prisoner 
to see that the evolutionary process was still actively at work in the 
gradual, but sure, manufacture of the professional criminal. For in 
this prison there were between seven and eight hundred men drawn 
from every rank of life, the slaves of a deadly dull, stupid routine. No 
attempt was made during one single hour of their incarceration to 
educate them ethically or to reform them morally. They were not 
only degraded, that was perhaps a necessary condition of their imprison- 
ment, but they felt they were degraded. Every hour of their lives 
in that prison they had borne in upon them the fact that they were 
not as other men, and that they never could be again as other men, 
and on their return to the world they were given to understand, in 
unmistakable manner, that they assuredly were not as other men 
Some two or three years ago, when I was discussing this matter of 
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the ex-prisoner with an official of a discharged prisoners’ aid society 
in London, he remarked to me that the ex-prisoner must, during 
the remainder of his earthly career, regard himself as a one-legged 
man, that is to say, a moral cripple for whom anything was good 
enough. The assumption that underlies the article of Sir Alfred Wills 
is that the professional criminal loves his profession, and won’t be 
quit of it no matter what opportunities he may constantly be offered 
of earning an honest livelihood. I assert that this assumption is not 
only incorrect, but absolutely false. Burglary, housebreaking, pocket- 
picking, are not precisely the pursuits after which many men hanker. 
How is it then, someone may inquire, that so many criminals on their 
release from gaol return to wallow in the mire? There are, it may be 
pointed out, charitable societies which exist for aiding the discharged 
prisoner, and there are quite a number of people who never seem to 
be tired of mouthing fine phrases about him. I heard a well-known 
minister of religion, two or three years ago, remark at a meeting of one 
of these societies that all the people he knew were ready, so they said, 
to hold out a helping hand to the discharged prisoner in the abstract, 
but that when he attempted to get any of them to take a personal 
interest in a concrete case, they all with one consent began to 
make excuse. The remark struck me as not only true, but as 
very largely explaining the existence of the professional criminal. 
The charitable people, or the pseudo-charitable people, are largely 
the cause of it, I suggest. They make the path of the ex-criminal so 
hard, the building-up of his character anew so difficult. They want 
to reform the criminal in their own way, and that way involves the 
patronising of the criminal and the impressing dn him of the fact that 
he is not as other men. When a man has once come under the ban of 
the criminal law in this country, the difficulty really is to avoid becom- 
ing one of the criminal classes. The way to that end is so easy, Society 
has rendered, and still renders, it so. ‘The world,’ to use that 
convenient phraseology, expects that a man who has been in gaol will 
continue on an evil course. It shuns him on his release, and will 
have nothing to say to him. If he make an honest living, he can 
only, as a rule, do so by dint of hiding his past and changing his name. 
When his identity is discovered, and it usually is discovered, he gets 
short shrift, and has to commience again the effort to live under false 
pretences. He has the necessity of deceit borne in on him from the day 
of his release. His friends, if he have any, suggest it. Frequently 
he finds the struggle a hopeless one, and if he succumbs, and he often 
does succumb, it can at least be said, though we cannot pronounce 
him a hero, that Society must share the responsibility of his fall. This 
is the way the professional criminal classes in this country are per- 
petually being recruited, and one of the first steps to put a stop to the 
constant acceleration to their ranks is to bring about a change in the 
treatment of the prisoner when in gaol and in the attitude of Society 
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to him when he is released. Those who put forward suggestions for 
the permanent incarceration of criminals quite evidently know nothing 
whatever about the interior of English prisons. I say furthermore 
that the authors of these proposals have a poor faith in humanity and 
@ scant conception as to the meaning of human brotherhood and the 
duty it involves. I believe in my heart that no man is altogether 
bad, utterly incorrigible, or absolutely hopeless. Society, I repeat, 
has created a distinct criminal class and continues daily, by its action, 
or inaction, to recruit it. Society must apply the remedy, and it lies 
ready at hand. That remedy is not the seizing and casting into gaol 
for the rest of their lives of a number of human wrecks. That is not 
the performance, but the evasion, of duty. 

Sir Alfred Wills, in the course of his article, descants, inter alia, on 
the mischief of short sentences and the necessity for restitution on the 
part of the criminal. I am very strongly of opinion that it is not 
short, but long, sentences that are mischievous. If imprisonment 
is to be for the purpose of punishment, it should be short and sharp, 
not long and stupid. It is a well-known fact, and I can’ verify it from 
my own experience, that after a comparatively short period in gaol 
the only effect of imprisonment upon the man is to drive home on him 
the fact of its extreme stupidity. After two or three years it utterly 
fails to have any punitive effect whatever, and only tends to harden 
and degrade the prisoner, and to cause a mental and physical deteriora- 
tion. But, though I advocate short sentences, I also advocate sharp 
punishment during the term of those sentences. At the present time, 
owing to the official sanction given to the fallacy that every man 
should be punished alike, the greater number of men in prison are 
not punished at all. To punish every man alike certainly does not 
mean to treat every man alike, but those responsible for the administra- 
_ tion of our prison system evidently think it does. I would, I repeat, 
make sentences short and severe. I would make the education and 
the reform of prisoners objective points to be kept well in view, and to 
be intelligently attempted. I would teach prisoners useful trades 
and encourage them to train and develop their intellects. I would 
get rid of the present dull and stupid routine which is made a fetish 
of prison administration, and is surely the most dull and stupid thing 
in the whole world. I would do all this; but at the same time I 
reiterate that all this, productive of much good as it undoubtedly 
would be, will largely fail in the desired effect unless Society changes 
its attitude to the prisoner on his return to the world. This is the 
fateful time. The attitude of even one man to the ex-prisoner may 
draft him a recruit into the ranks of professional crime. It is, I sug- 
gest, well to look this fact straight in the face instead of putting it on 
one side. Of one thing I am assured : we'shall never rid ourselves of 
professional criminals by locking up a certain number of that class. 

‘The professional criminal’ is a term very largely in evidence 
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nowadays. What does it mean? If crime were a disease that broke 
out and showed itself on the person like small-pox or the measles, we 
might, so to speak, earmark the criminal, including the professional 
criminal, seize him, and put him under restraint for a long or short 
period. Unfortunately such is not the case; crime is an insidious 
thing which not dnly does not show itself in a visible manner, but is 
often extremely difficult to discover. It is not uncharitable to assert 
that there are a very large number of criminals, and a not inconsider- 
able number of professional criminals, in this country who have never 
seen, and possibly never will see, the inside of a gaol. These men, I 
admit, are not often burglars, housebreakers, or perpetrators of those 
other crimes mentioned by Sir Alfred Wills, crimes which, he asserts, 
exercise such a glamour over those addicted to them. But crime is 
crime and criminals are criminals, whether or not the crime be brought 
under the notice of the law or the perpetrator be convicted of it by a 
jury of his fellow-countrymen. It is just as well to drive home this 
fact, because a large number of people seek to put it on one side, and 
when they talk about ‘criminals’ have only in their minds those 
vulgar persons who pass some portion of their careers in gaol. The 
extinction of crime is a thing that we all hope for. It will, no doubt, 
come about, but not in our time. When it does come about, the 
consummation will be effected by every man recognising his duty to 
his neighbour and acting accordingly. That duty, I suggest, includes 
a duty to professional and other criminals who, whatever their offences, 
have been punished for them. The diminution of crime which, I 
think, is steadily in progress, has been largely due to education and 
enlightenment, but I would also point out that it has proceeded 
simultaneously with the amendment of our penal code, the abolition 
of all those fiendish and awful punishments which were, until a century 
or so ago, in vogue for the most trivial offences, and also with the 
infliction, of recent years, of comparatively short sentences for crimes 
which were at one time punished by long periods of penal servitude. 
I suggest that the penologists should take these facts to heart before 
advocating our going back to mediweval methods of punishment. 

I will only refer in passing to Sir Alfred Wills’ endorsement of the 
principle of restitution on the part of the criminal. He does not 
explain his proposed modus operandi in regard thereto; but, pre- 
sumably, it is that the man who is ordered to make restitution, and 
fails to do so, will be punished for his failure, it may be for his inability. 
This seems to me to be, in fact, a revival of torture which I thought 
had been abolished in this country a great many years ago. I have 
always understood the theory of the law was that a man was punished 
for his crime against the community, and that all the law was concerned 
with was the fact of the commission or otherwise of the crime. If 
I steal 5/., I am indicted for the felony, and if found guilty I am, 
very properly, punished for the offence. I suggest that, having 
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punished me for my crime, the law has nothing to do, and ought to 
have nothing to do, with the disposal of the booty, and, having 
punished me for the offence, has certainly no right in addition to punish 
me because I do not produce 51. If restitution is to be legalised, and 
the fact of restitution is to be taken into account in the sentence to 
be inflicted, evidently the criminal who is a man of good family or 
has friends in affluent circumstances will fare much better in the 
future than the criminal who is not so happily circumstanced. I 
imagine, however, that the days are far distant when restitution in 
criminal offences will form a part of the jurisprudence of this country. 

As I said at the beginning of this article I repeat at the close, I 
extremely regret that Sir Alfred Wills should have lent the weight of 
his great name to the agitation in favour of the permanent incarcera- 
tion of professional criminals. He has, however, expressed his desire 
for enlightenment in the matter, and I have attempted to give him 
some. I know full well that there are a large number of people who 
will deem it a great piece of presumption on the part of any person 
who has occupied the position that I have to attempt to enlighten 
one who has filled the great post of a judge of the High Court. I can- 
not, however, in the sacred cause of humanity, allow views such as 
those that have been put forward by Sir Alfred Wills to go uncontra- 
dicted. I am convinced that he conscientiously advances them, 
believing them to be true. He is shocked at the knowledge that, in 
these civilised days in this metropolis, the greatest city of the greatest 
empire the world has ever seen, the headquarters of culture, wealth, 
and refinement, there should exist the most degraded and debased 
class of persons on the face of the globe, the English professional 
criminals. They are here, I admit, and I am quite as ashamed of the 
fact as is Sir Alfred Wills. But they are not to be got rid of by the 
simple expedient of locking them up. We must stop the process of 
' manufacture. The remedy appears to me obvious, the necessity for 
applying it is urgent. I suggest furthermore, and these shall be my 
last words, that it is our duty to seek a remedy, for, after all, these 
men, degraded and debased though they be, are our brethren, related 
to us by the ties of a common humanity. Sir Alfred Wills and other 
advocates of the permanent incarceration of these criminals suggest, 
in effect, that we should wait until they are dead, and then, when the 
breath is out of their bodies, that we should depute the prison chaplain 
to read over them the sublime Burial Service of the Church of England 
in accordance with which each one of them, when dead, will be desig- 
nated as ‘ this our brother.’ My suggestion is that we should recognise 
this human tie when the man is alive, not when he is dead. If Society 
would only recognise and act upon the ‘this our brother’ principle, 
and treat the prisoner as ‘ this our brother,’ both in prison and on his 
release from prison, we should, in my humble opinion, have gone far 
to solve one of our gravest social problems. I believe, at :any,rate 
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I will hope, that in such a case the criminal, assured that he was not 
a human pariah, but a brother, stricken and sore, to be tended and 
cheered, and bid take heart and sin no more, would become sensible 
of his ties, recognise his human treatment, and determine that he, too, 
would recognise his human kinship, its duties, and its responsibilities. 
This, as I have said, I believe with all my heart and soul, and through 
the medium of this Review I seriously and solemnly ask the public 
to attempt to solve and end for all time the problem of the professional 
criminal in this manner, and not by the methods suggested by Sir 
Alfred Wills and other writers. 
H. J. B. Monteomery. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


MIDWIFERY AS A PROFESSION FOR 
EDUCATED WOMEN 


A CONSIDERABLE amount of attention has been devoted lately to this 
subject ; but it remains an awkward topic with an ugly name, and it 
is felt by many people that an undue amount of publicity has been 
awarded it. The amount of real progress has, nevertheless, been 
disappointingly small, and as it is a matter of vital moment to the 
community, it is advisable to call public attention again to a few of its 
most salient features. 

The dangers incurred by a working woman at the birth of her 
children are now so generally recognised, the superiority of the results 
of good maternity hospitals over those in private (cottage) practice 
so marked, that it seems at first sight as though the only means of 
improving our statistics of maternal mortality were to provide sufficient 
accommodation for every woman of the working classes to be confined 
in an institution. 

In a recent address by Miss Wilson’ (a member of the Central 
Midwives’ Board), she states that the average mortality of English 
women, from puerperal fever, a preventible disease, is forty-seven in 

‘ 10,000 or one in 213 ; but that in three of the best lying-in hospitals, 
this figure has been reduced to rather less than one in 3000. It is 
startling to find that only thirty-seven years ago, a diametrically 
opposite result was arrived at according to the best obstetricians. 
In 1870 we find Matthews Duncan writing ? : 


If I read current literature aright, the prevalent opinion is that while medical 
and surgical hospitals are now on their trial, maternity hospitals are already 
condemned. The mortality of maternity hospitals is said to be so great that it 
is expedient, indeed, absolutely necessary, to close them entirely. 


It is fair to add that Matthews Duncan himself disagreed with 
this conclusion, and occupies the remainder of his book in disproving 
it, but although his sympathies are warmly engaged on the side of 
maternity hospitals, he cannot at that time make out a better case for 


1 «The Working of the Midwives Act.’ Read to the Gloucestershire County 
Nursing Association. 
® Mortality of Childbed and Maternity Hospitals. 
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them than that their record of puerperal mortality is nearly the same 
- as that outside their walls, the figures he gives being respectively one 
in 100 and one in 120. He admits, however, that some hospitals did 
show an appalling record, and cites an instance of one which, during 
a certain period, had lost one out of every three patients. 

We may safely draw the conclusion, from this almost forgotten 
page of institutional history, that there are certain dangers incurred 
by every woman at child-birth which are greatly increased by the 
propinquity of other lying-in women—or to put it more technically, 
that germs which may perhaps cause only a slight rise of temperature 
in one maternity patient, if conveyed on the air, or by the hands, or 
dress of an attendant, may occasion in another a possibly fatal dose of 
sepsis. The conclusion will be borne out by all who have had any- 
thing to do with the internal workings of a maternity hospital. The 
slightest disturbance in the condition of a patient, symptoms which, 
in district work, would have made no demands on one’s philosophy, 
but have been dismissed as transient and unimportant in character, 
become matters of the gravest import in a hospital ward. Is there 
any possibility of their pointing to septic disorder ? and, if so, although 
the original patient is hardly affected by them, may she not be dealing 
out disease and death to her neighbours? Should she not instantly 
be isolated ? These are some of the questions which dog the foot- 
steps and haunt the pillows of all who unwarily meddle with this most 
exasperating branch of the healing profession. 

And then we come back to Miss Wilson’s statistics. The average 
mortality of those three London hospitals, one in 3000. The average 
mortality over England and Wales, one in 213, and we feel there is 
something hopelessly wrong somewhere. It is almost incredible that 
so complete a reversal of the entire situation should have occurred 
in so short a period as thirty-seven years; still we cannot doubt 
either of our authorities, and it becomes a burning question : By what 
means have the maternity hospitals so marvellously reduced their 
death rate, in spite of the heavy drawbacks under which, from the 
nature of things, they must always labour? And why has their 
example not been followed by those not suffering from these disad- 
vantages—t.e. those working in private practice ? 

Miss Wilson says further in her address: ‘ The prime agent in 
causing the death of 4000 mothers every year is the untrained midwife, 
but she is the agent, not the principal. It is we ourselves, the con- 
trollers of the government of the kingdom, who are responsible for the 
‘ sins of our agent.’ When we remember all that has been written and 
spoken, and legislated on the subject in England, during the past ten 
years, we are inclined to feel that this is rather hard measure ; 
surely we have done as much as could have been expected of us in a 
matter not directly concerning ourselves. But ever the thought of 
those 4000 unnecessary deaths of mothers of ,families—and every 
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year yet another 4000—goads us onward to discover the reason why 
our philanthropy is so singularly inoperative. 

Let us turn our attention to other countries and see what they 
have done in the matter. 

In a paper, read before the London Obstetrical Society by Dr. 
Priestly, in 1884, we are told that in the far north considerable efforts 
were then being made and large sums of money expended to bring 
about better results, the alarming ones we quoted having been more 
or less universal between the years 1860 and 1870. In the St. Peters- 
burg Maternity Hospital, the floors of the wards were laid in mosaic 
concrete, and the walls half-way up were of tiles. At the corners 
of the rooms were arranged taps and jets of water, so that the floor 
could be flooded at any time, and an antiseptic used at the same time 
if required. As the floors sloped towards a drain or gutter, the surface 
of the concrete soon dried, and was then perfectly clean. Very 
ordinary precautions—perhaps some of my readers are thinking— 
has no one ever heard of tiled walls and concrete floors before? Yes, 
but thirty years ago, and in the wards of a maternity hospital? With 
us there is no charity so unpopular ; it is very difficult to raise funds 
for the ordinary upkeep of such institutions, and these funds are 
mostly derived from the fees of their pupils, fees so heavy that they 
can for the most part be afforded only by those who propose to recoup 
themselves in private nursing. Compare the wards of any of our 
maternities with those of our best equipped surgical hospitals, and the 
difference will be felt to be very striking. Dr. Priestly concludes 
his remarks on St. Petersburg with the words : ‘ As funds are always 
forthcoming for any improvements suggested,’ advance is not retarded 
by poverty,’ and he then goes on to tell his audience about the mater- 
nity hospital he had visited at Helsingfors, which was built in the. 
form of a spacious quadrangle, the various sections being arranged 
on the pavilion system, and including a gynecological department, 
and also a lecture theatre and a museum. The school for teaching 
was spacious and admirably arranged, and was used both by the 
twenty medical students and the forty midwife pupils, each of whom 
was given a course of a year’s training. At Helsingfors, as at Peters- 
burg, it was evidently recognised as a matter of such first-class import- 
ance, that expense was not spared, either in the safeguarding of 
patients received into the institution, or in the training of midwives 
to serve those at a distance. We have seen that, although such has 
by no means been the case in England, some of the maternity hospitals 
have triumphed over the innumerable obstacles in their path, and, by 
force of whole-hearted adherence to the antiseptic theory, have obtained 
magnificent results. It has been in the field of training that our 
economies have made themselves felt.. We have much to learn on 
this point from all the other countries of Europe; but of them all 

* The funds were supplied by the Grand Duchess of Mecklenberg Strelitz. 
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perhaps Holland at the present moment best deserves our considera- 
tion. The training is given to a large proportion of the students by 
the State, and at its completion they are bound to work wherever 
they may be sent, for a period of two years, at a fixed salary, provided 
or subsidised by the Government or community. In this way pro- 
vision is made for the delivery and nursing of those women who have 
the misfortune to live in too sparsely populated a district to tempt 
any midwife working up a practice for herself, and whose case other- 
wise presents an insuperable problem. Other pupils pay for their 
own training, which is in all cases the same, with the exception of the 
preliminary matriculation. The first year is entirely given over to 
theoretical study, seven and a half hours daily, and that this is study 
and not play is proved by the fact that an examination bars the way 
to further advance. 

Should the pupil fail to satisfy her teachers, she may, according to 
their discretion, be required either to repeat her year’s study, or to 
return home as unfitted for the work. After the passing of this first 
examination, the student is given a year’s practical work, in attend- 
ance at the confinements, and during the subsequent convalescence of 
their patients, and in the nurseries which are attached to the training 
school. That is to say, they have really time to study and digest the 
innumerable deviations from the normal of even the most ordinary 
cases with their appropriate treatment—they have a good likelihood 
of meeting with abnormal cases while still under direction so that 
afterwards, in their own practices, they will be enabled to quickly 
diagnose them, and summon medical help. They will also—and one 
can hardly lay enough stress on this point—have time in which to 
become adepts in the management of young infants, in all its different 
branches of clothing, digestion, and ventilation—to adjust the dietary 
of those who are hand-fed, not only to rule, but also to each individual 
little constitution—to master the intricacies of bottle-cleaning, of 
which every beginner says in turn: ‘ Well, people say they must be 
scalded, but they always break when I do it, I suppose these must be 
bad bottles.’ 

They will, in short, have the possibility of making themselves 
masters of that science, by the knowledge of which alone excessive 
infantile mortality can be checked, and cripples’ homes rendered, to a 
large extent, superfluous. 

This year of practical work may again, in the Dutch training 
schools, be prolonged into two years at the command of the teachers. 
The schools are supported by Government; it is not, therefore, to 
anyone’s interest that the pupil should leave at the end of the shortest 
possible period in order to make room for another pupil who will pay 
another fee. The women whom they are going to nurse in the future 
need not suffer from inefficient inexperienced handling, because the 
hospital could not scrape together sufficient funds to nurse its own 
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patients without constant and rapid successions of paying pupils. 
If we compare our own system with that of Holland, I think we shall 
realise why our statistics do not improve more rapidly. It is, of 
course, an. advance on the complete lack of system which existed 
before the passing of the Midwives Act ; but it cannot be denied that 
it leaves room for improvement. An English midwife must now pass 
the examination of the Central Midwives’ Board before she is allowed 
to practise without a doctor. In order to pass that examination, she 
must have received a course of instruction extending over not less than 
three months, and comprising at least fifteen lectures. They must 
also have attended twenty cases, and nursed the same number of 
women during the ten days following labour; the three months’ 
proviso does not extend here, and the twenty cases are occasionally 
compressed into six or eight weeks, even the ‘ nursing’ being accom- 
plished in an incredibly short period, owing to a somewhat liberal 
interpretation of the term. Some of our better maternity hospitals 
are trying to make a stand for four or even five months’ training ; 
but, as we have already pointed out, they are considerably handicapped 
by the urgent necessity of making a sufficient income from their 
pupils’ fees to keep themselves afloat. A large number of their 
students, moreover, are trained nutses, who are merely learning 
midwifery as an extra accomplishment for private nursing, and in 
their case, with the prospect of always working under a doctor, a few - 
months’ work is probably sufficient. It is a very different matter 
with the future district midwives. 

We must now turn to another difficulty. Many of the county 
councils are promoting the training of women to work in their own 
boundaries ; the London County Council especially is making en- 
lightened effort, and offers a dozen scholarships yearly for a six months* 
training. A certain number of free scholarships are also given by the 
Midwives’ Institute, the Association for Promoting the Training and 
Supply of Midwives, and others, but we are told, in a Report published 
by the latter body in the Lancet for the 20th of July, that the various 
local associations which supply midwives to the poor out of private 
benevolence ‘are frequently only able to offer very small and inade- 
quate salaries for the services of a district midwife.’ The association 
to whom the Report is owing 
has been confronted with this difficulty in a form that has occasioned much 
anxiety, for when it has expended its funds on the training of suitable women, 
it has found it no easy matter to place them. In many places the barest living 


is offered, with no possibility of anything being put aside for old age, or even 
the necessary clothing or holidays. 


In short, over three thousand women are dying annually from want 
of good midwives, and yet the midwives now entering the field cannot 
find enough work to do, or to put it more truly—cannot find work 
which offers them an adequate livelihood. Now here is a paradox 
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with which we should do well to grapple ; for the lives of these working 
mothers, the health and eyesight of the next generation, are subjects 
of national importance. 

We, of the present day, have found this problem awaiting our 
solution—all these women attended by untrained and uneducated 
midwives, with these disastrous results. We have tried to solve it 
by taking a few of the same uneducated women, or rather their 
daughters, and giving them a very little training, and paying them a 
very little salary, and still no one is satisfied. Not the mothers, 
for they continue to die out of all proportion to those in hospital. 
Not the midwives, for they feel themselves now worth a larger salary, 
and yet fail to obtain it. Not the public, for they have spent a certain 
amount of time and money on the problem, and still the experts 
grumble. It sounds an heroic measure, but one cannot help wondering 
whether we should not succeed better if we went to work on a very 
much larger scale. If, for instance, large central training schools 
were instituted, by Government or otherwise, where a very prolonged 
training were given, as in France and Holland, the class of women 
entering the profession would be very materially altered. There 
would be very few of the cottagers, bred amongst the fatal old super- 
stitions which have accompanied our midwifery from time immemorial, 
because such women, living of necessity from hand to mouth, could 
not afford to spend so long a time without receiving a salary. In their 
place we should find a considerable number of the educated middle 
class, who are always on the look out for fresh fields on which to 
expend their energies. They are now repelled by the extraordinary 
discrepancy between the responsibility of the work and the amount 
of training considered necessary. A superficial smattering of science, 
a hasty glance at the nursing requirements, a few lectures on the 
hygiene of infants—in itself a life study. It is not by these qualifica- 
tions that a thoughtful mind will be attracted to a field where death 
and disease are always waiting to take advantage of every lapse in 
skill or knowledge. 

If our midwives belonged to the middle class, they would, many 
of them, be able to wait a little before they became self-support- 
ing ; some of them would settle in the more populous centres, where 
a very fair living can be made by means of a sliding scale of fees. 
Others, again, would establish themselves in the very many country 
districts where a reasonably large clenééle can be reached by the 
help of a bicycle ; and the remoter parts could be served either by 
the creation of parish midwives, to be paid by the local authorities, 
or by those holding Government posts in return for their training, 
as in Holland. Such dreams, Utopian as they may seem to those 
who demand immediate returns for all Government investments, have 
already been held as possible of realisation by able and humane men. 
A most disinterested effort was made in 1872 by the members of the 
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London Obstetrical Society, to improve the training of midwives.‘ 
(It is worthy of note that the subject was first brought forward in 
connection with infantile mortality.) It was then urged by D. Tilt 
that ‘even from the point of view of national economy it would 
entail a smaller expense to the country to set the instruction and 
licensing of midwives on a reasonable footing than that which was 
being constantly incurred, as a result of the large amount of pre- 
ventible disease caused by the incompetence of the women who 
habitually attend confinements among the working classes. It was 
evidently felt by these pioneers that a year’s training was the least 
that could be offered, as it was further urged by Dr. Tilt in opposition 
to a more comprehensive scheme : ‘ It will not be so very easy to find 
funds for the maintenance and tuition of midwife pupils fora year . . . 
but to ask Government to provide for the board and tuition of women 
for three or four years would be asking what it would never do.’ 
Matthews Duncan, speaking before the same open-minded body in 
1881, gives vent to the following pregnant utterance : 

Many people still living remember the time when the whole of this practice 
was in female hands. It was taken from them by the other sex, not because they 
were male, but in consequence of their superior education and scientific attain- 
ments. . . . If women are to be reinstated in the practice of midwifery, it is 
education and science alone that can do it, and women may be sure that these 
are irresistible. 


They were certainly proved to be so in the case of the famous French 
midwife of the last century, Madame La Chapelle. This lady was 
left a widow in 1795, at the age of twenty-six, and devoted her great 
gifts to this particular cause from then till the day of her death, twenty- 
six years later. At the time when she first joined her mother in the 
charge of the only hospital with a maternity ward in Paris, sepsis . 
was running riot ; the ward was so crowded that it was not uncommon 
for women to share a bed—the training of the pupils (a three months’ 
course) left everything to be desired. During Madame La Chapelle’s 
time, and largely owing to her influence, a proper hospital was built 
at Port Royal, where these conditions were entirely altered, and it 
was thanks to her zeal that the training course was increased to a year, 
with the option of remaining a second year with increased responsi- 
bility. It was owing to her great professional skill, as well as the 
excellence of her teaching, her humanity, and administrative gifts, 
that this institution at Port Royal became almost from its foundation 
a great school for midwives, and one which, in many respects, we should 
do well to copy.” 

The scheme of a national training school, ambitious as it at first 
sounds, takes its place among the necessaries rather than among the 
luxuries of the common weal, when we realise that not one, but many 


* A chapter in the History of the Midwives Question. C. J. Cullingworth, M.D. 
’ British Journal of Nursing, ‘ Memories of Madame La Chapelle.’ 
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of our neighbours have accomplished something at least equally far- 
reaching, and that not yesterday, but in some cases a century ago. 

A very small beginning—the merest corner of the entire scheme— 
has already been attempted in the south-east outskirts of London,‘ 
but even the movement is checked by the same indifference, the same 
objections. Impossible to raise the money, we are told—impossible 
to raise the women—of an educated class, that is to say, with sufficient 
enthusiasm to adopt so strenuous, so exacting a profession. If the 
testimony of one who has tried it, in a remote district, and for eight 
consecutive years, is of any value, it is entirely at the service of her 
country ; and it is this: That if any English woman loves Nature, 
loves Humanity, loves an independent active existence, in close touch 
with the primeval forces of Life, in hand to hand fight with ignorance 
and superstition, let her become a district midwife, she is not likely 
to regret it. 

Auice 8. Grecory. 

The Deanery, St. Paul's. 


* Home for Mothers and Babies, and Training School for District Midwives, 
Woolwich. 
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SOME NEW INFORMATION RESPECTING 
JEAN PETITOT. — 


Tue influence which has been exercised in the world of literature and 
art, by persons who belonged to the French Reformed Protestant 
religion, and who were known as Huguenots, has been a source of 
justifiable pride to their descendants and co-religionists, and this 
influence has been the subject of marked attention in Geneva, the city 
where many of them took refuge. The Huguenots are able to point 
with considerable satisfaction to such men as Jean Cousin the painter, 
Jean Goujon the sculptor, the architect Salomon de Brosses, the 
enameller Limousin, the potter Palissy, the ébéniste Boulle, and 
the tapestry worker Gobelin, as well as to the subjects of these few. 
notes, the two celebrated workers in enamel, Bordier and Petitot. 
The Historical Society of French Protestantism has for the past 
forty years given considerable attention to the publication of con- 
temporary information with regard to such important persons, and it 
has more than once arranged for an exhibition of documents and art 
treasures, in the same interest. It has quickened the energies of a 
devoted body of Swiss writers, who were eager to gather up all that 
could be known respecting the heroes of their faith, and who, from 
time to time, prepared volumes, not only on the persons whose names 
have already been mentioned, but on such important residents in 
Geneva as Theodore Beza, Goudimel the musician, Calvin, and Zwingli. 
The latest of these workers has been M. Ernest Stroehlin, who has 
gathered together some new information on Petitot,' which may per- 
haps be of interest to English readers. He has been able to examine 
the precious little book which Petitot left behind him for the benefit 
of his family, and which was written and drawn out entirely by his 
own hand. It is an octavo volume, bound in parchment and covered 
in velvet, containing 166 leaves, and was prepared in 1674, in order 
that the artist might inform his family of such facts in his own history 
as were worthy of their remembrance. The greater part of it is filled 
up with prayers and meditations, and-the little journal bears the title, 
*Priéres et Méditations chrétiennes pour la famille, en temps de santé, 
! Petitot et Bordier, Genéve, 1905. 
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de maladie, et de mort,’ but the book contains, besides these prayers 
and meditations, a great deal of genealogical information regarding 
the Petitot family, and two delightful portraits, one of Petitot himself 
and one of his wife, drawn in Indian ink, It passed after the death 
of the artist to one of his daughters, Marie, who married in 1693 a 
certain Jean Bazin, and went to live at Rotterdam, and from her it 
has come down, always in the female line, to her descendants, through 
several families, and in several places, the little book having been at 
Amsterdam, the Hague, Montpellier, Brest, and Bordeaux. It now 
appears to belong to a certain Madame Roqueplane, the widow of 
Vice-Admiral Prouhet. The volume, as we have stated, was written 
in 1674, eleven years before the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
It was not, however, the only manuscript book which Petitot left 
behind him, as he wrote a second volume of ‘ prayers and meditations 
during prosperity and under adversity ’ in 1682 for the use of his family. 
This is a quarto book, bound like the other, but the details of its 
history are not so clearly known. It belongs to Monsieur Chatoney, 
who bought it at the sale of the library of Baron Jérome Pichom, 
It does not, however, contain the genealogical information which gives 
the special value to the smaller volume. 

The portrait of Petitot himself in the little book shows us a man 
in an ample wig, having a white linen collar with two tassels, about 
his neck, and wearing a dark-coloured cloak, similar to those adopted 
by the clergy of the Huguenot Church. His expression is serious and 
meditative, the eyes clear and full of life, the mouth small, with very 
expressive lips, and the portrait bears a very striking resemblance to 
three other portraits of the artist, all in enamel, one on the cover of 
a gold snuffbox belonging to M. Stroehlin, signed ‘P. F.,’ another 
signed by Petitot himself in full, belonging to the Earl of Dartrey, and 
a third in the possession of the Queen of Holland. It also enables us 
to decide that the portrait attributed to Mignard, belonging to the 
museum at Geneva, and representing a man of about thirty-five, 
in a large black wig, wearing a rich lace cravat and a silk broché cloak, 
and marked ‘ Jean Petitot,’ is not a portrait of the father, with whom 
at this moment we are dealing, but of his son, who bore the same name. 
The portrait of Madame Petitot, which appears opposite to that of her 
husband, is a half-length, representing her dressed in a silk costume, 
the neck and throat bare, the hair brown and curly. She has a calm, 
dignified appearance, and the little volume is dedicated to her in the 
following words : ‘ Je vous fay présent, ma chére femme, de ce petit 
recueil de priéres et de méditations, que j’ay faict pour le laisser & notre 
famille, affin qu’il luy soit une aide pour les porter 4 la piété.’ 

The Petitot family came originally from Burgundy, and was one of 
those artistic families which fled from France to Geneva. In similar 
fashion, the Bordiers came from Orléans, the Arlauds from the 
Auvergnes, the Huaulds from Poitou, the Thourons from Rouergue, and 
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the Gardelles from Languedoc. Petitot’s grandfather was a medical 
man, whose Christian name was Guyon. He had an only son, who had 
the curious name of Faulle, which name, by the way, has frequently been 
rendered in books of reference as Paul or Saul, but it was neither, and 
is written most clearly in Petitot’s manuscript as Faulle. He was a 
wood-carver, and, in addition to the ordinary work carried out in such 
an occupation, was clever in making wooden models of buildings. His 
father fled from France on account of the religious difficulties, and the 
son settled himself down to steady occupation in Geneva, and married 
there in 1598 one Etiennette Royaume, by whom he had five children, 
four sons and a daughter, the eldest son Pierre (1600-1668) becoming 
a doctor of medicine, the second, Joseph (1602-1665), a sculptor, the 
third, Isaac (born 1604), also a sculptor, the fourth, Jean, an enameller, 
and the fifth, Marie (1610-1677), was the daughter, whose second 
husband was one Pierre Prieur, himself an enameller, of whom up to 
the present time remarkably little has been known. Petitot speaks 
very highly of his grandfather’s character, and says he was ‘un 
exemple de piété, de zelle, et de charité.’ He died in 1628. 

Jean Petitot was born on the 12th of July, 1607, and baptised on 
the 26th of the same month in the evening, in the chapel of St. Gervais, 
by the pastor Grenet. He was apprenticed, he tells us, by his father, 
to a jeweller-goldsmith, of the name of Pierre Bordier, who was very 
little older than himself, but who was so clever in his work as to have’ 
attained a considerable position in Geneva. As we have already 
mentioned, the Bordiers came from Orléans as emigrants in 1554, and 
their descendants still live in that place. They appear to have been 
weavers and tapestry workers, and people of considerable skill, but 
one of them, Augustin, took up the profession of a goldsmith, and it 
was his grandson, Pierre, who opened a workshop and received Petitot 
as one of his pupils. The two young men, close friends, although 
standing in the position of master and pupil, were not, however, 
satisfied with the progress they made in Geneva, and determined to 
do better. They therefore left Switzerland, and entered France, and, 
after working for a while with Jean Toutin, the King’s jeweller and 
enameller, came over to England, where they were provided with 
letters of introduction to the physician to Charles the First, Turquet 
de Mayerne. This celebrated man had crossed the Channel to become 
physician to Charles the First, and was an accomplished scientist, 
and a very eager worker in chemistry, interesting himself especially 
in enamel work, and in endeavouring to copy the work of the old 
enamellers of Limoges. He took great interest in the two young men 
who presented themselves to him, and appears to have introduced 
them to the King, made them free of his own workshop, and placed 
at their disposal various discoverles he had made. They re- 
presented to him the faith of some of his own near relations, and a 
country with which he was himself closely connected, and by every 
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means in his power he appears to have assisted them. The first work 
which was entrusted to them by Charles the First was the preparation 
of a St. George intended to ornament the badge of the Order of the 
Garter, but they speedily became knowp for their portraits, and it 
was at this time, in 1642, that Petitot prepared his great portrait of 
the Countess of Southampton, who was born Rachel de Ruvigny, and 
belonged to an important Huguenot family, the enarhel now at 
Chatsworth, which Walpole calls ‘the most capital enamel in the 
world.’ Itis a copy of a portrait by Vandyck, and is signed by Petitot. 
It was at this time also that the artist executed the fine signed enamel 
portrait of Mary Villiers, Duchess of Richmond and Lenox, dated 
1643, which was at one time in the possession of the Crown, and is now 
in the Pierpont Morgan collection, as well as portraits of the Duke of 
Buckingham, Charles the First and his Queen, Lady Morton, the 
governess to the Royal children; Mrs. Middleton, the Countess of 
Bedford, Lady Cadogan, the Duke of York, and other persons of 
eminence in this country, whose portraits are to be found in various 
collections. Petitot appears to have attached himself very decidedly 
to Charles the First and his family; and immediately after the 
execution of the King he left England for Paris, in company with 
several members of the Royal household, who had to flee from the 
country. His friend Bordier, however, remained in London, his 
sympathies at that time being much more with Cromwell and the 
Parliamentarian party, and the result was that he received certain 
commissions from Cromwell and his supporters, especially the order for 
the Naseby enamel, which was certainly his greatest work. It is probable 
that the enamel portraits of Milton and Cromwell in the possession 
of Lord Chesham are the work of Pierre Bordier, rather than that 
of Petitot, to whom they are generally attributed, but the Naseby jewel 
was, we know, Bordier’s work, and is signed ‘ P. B. fecit.’ This beauti- 
ful enamel was presented to Sir Thomas Fairfax by the Parliament, 
after the battle of Naseby, in November 1645. With the diamond 
sides, which are not now in existence, it cost 7001. After the death of 
Fairfax it was sold to John Thoresby, and in 1764 bought by Horace 
Walpole for ten guineas. At the Strawberry Hill sale it was sold for 
211. to John P. Beavan, and, later on, belonged to Lord Hastings, who 
exhibited it at the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1889. It bears on 
one side a portrait of Lord Fairfax, mounted on a chestnut horse, 
after a picture by Vandyck, and on the other a representation of the 
battle of Naseby. Pierre Bordier probably died in England soon after 
1645, as we hear nothing of him from that time. 

When Petitot reached Paris, he found there a cousin of his friend, 
Pierre Bordier, one Jacques Bordier, a goldsmith, who had enthu- 
siastically taken up the work of an enameller. He also had been 
over to England, only remaining there a very short time, and then 
had come to France, and the two men appear to have speedily become 
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very close friends, and to have united in partnership. Their work 
attracted much attention in Paris, and they became the most famous 
painters in enamel in the city, were given apartments in the Louvre, 
and were employed by Louis the Fourteenth, and all the important 
persons about his Court. The friendship between the two friends, 
both of whom had been deeply attached to the Stuart family, lasted 
for thirty-five years, and was only put an end to by: the death of 
Jacques Bordier. Petitot thus wrote of it in his journal: ‘ De plus, 
comme une chose non attendue en mon age, tu m’as encore extra- 
ordinairement favorisé, 0 mon Dieu, en me continuant les moyens 
d’exercer mon art avec quelque facilité en la compagnie de la per- 
sonne, liée avec moi d’amitié et d’association, dés environ un demi- 
siéele, sans avoir aucune mésintelligence ni division entre nous.’ 

In an important work by Richelet, published in 1680, Bordier and 
Petitot are spoken of as being the two greatest painters in enamel in 
Paris, the most popular portrait-painters of the day, overwhelmed 
with work and busied in the preparation of the tiny enamel portraits 
so popular at that time, either as lockets or as ornaments set in 
the covers of snuff-boxes, étuis, or instrument cases. Their personal 
character was declared to be of the very highest possible merit, and 
the two artists appear to have been treated with a far greater amount 
of respect than was customarily given to men of their profession. 
All the greatest personages of that brilliant Court sat to them, and 
although the portraits are usually at the present day attributed to 
Petitot alone, it seems to be probable, from the artist’s own papers, 
and from this manuscript journal to which we make constant reference, 
that his partner Bordier was quite as intimately concerned as himself 
in their preparation. It would appear that the actual drawing of 
the portrait was generally the work of Petitot, but that the exquisite 
enamelling process was largely superintended by Bordier, and his skill 
alone rendered it possible for the minute work of his colleague and 
friend, to be perpetuated in this wonderful form. 

The King himself was represented over and over again, his mother, 
Anne of Austria, and his wife Maria Theresa, their son the Dauphin, 
and his wife, and their grandsons, the Duke of Anjou and the Duke 
of Berry, his brother the Duc d’Orléans, his nephew, the future Regent, 
his uncle Gaston d’Orléans, and his cousin the Duchesse de Mont- 
pensier—La Grande Mademoiselle ; Charles the First and Queen Hen- 
rietta. Maria, Charles the Second and the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
James the Second and his sister Mary, Princess of Orange, Christina 
Queen of Sweden, the Duchess of Lorraine and her brother the Duke 
of Guise, the Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin, the Grand Condé and 
his wife, the Prince de Conti, the Duc de la Rochefoucauld, the 
Duchesse de Longueville and the Duchesse de Montbazon, the various 
nieces of Cardinal Mazarin, Olympia, Marie, and Hortense Mancini, 
Madame de la Valliére, Madame de Montespan, Madame de Fontanges, 
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Madame de Maintenon, Madame de Sévigné, and almost every beautiful 
lady or important man connected with the Court of France or visiting 
Le Grand Monarque. 

Petitot married in 1651. His wife was Marguerite Cuper, daughter 
of Sulpice Cuper, one of the King’s councillors, at that time governor 
of Bordeaux, and the register of his marriage has recently been found. 
It took place at Charenton, on the 23rd day of November, 1651, in a 
building which was devoted to the religious services of the Protestants, 
and the officiating pastor was Monsieur Drelincourt. Bordier was 
already married, as, on the 27th of August in the same year, he had 
espoused Anne Madeleine Cuper, the younger sister of Marguerite, so 
that the two friends had now become brothers-in-law. Later on, the 
connection between the two families was to become still closer, as 
eventually Petitot’s son Jean married Madeleine Bordier, the daughter 
of his father’s partner. 

Some previous writers on Petitot have stated that he was twice 
married, but the researches of M. Stroehlin amongst the Petitot 
papers prove that this was not the case, and the confusion has arisen 
from the fact of Petitot’s son marrying his mother’s niece. 

Jean Petitot had seventeen children, and he most carefully records 
the information respecting them in his journal. His eldest son Jean 
was born at Blois in 1653. In 1654 a second son was born at Paris, 
named Jacques, in 1655 a daughter arrived, called Marie, and in the 
same year Madame Petitot was confined of a still-born child. In 1657 
came the second daughter Madeleine, in 1658 the third, Marguerite, 
in 1659 the fourth, Marie, in 1661 the fifth, Anne, in 1662, the fourth 
son, to whom the Ambassador for Holland stood godfather, named 
Paul, in 1663 a fifth son, Francois, in 1664 a sixth daughter, Caterine, 
in 1665 a sixth son, André, in 1668 a seventh daughter, Charlotte, in 
1669 a seventh son, Sulpice Henry, in 1670 an eighth son, Benjamin, 
in 1673 a ninth son, Estienne, in 1674 an eighth daughter, Madeleine 
Caterine. 

The records in the journal particularly mention the names of 
the godparents in the case of each child. 

In 1669, Petitot and Bordier were able to render to their own 
country certain special and important political services, and these 
services were so highly esteemed by the Republic that the Syndics 
of Geneva created the two artists, free citizens of Geneva with all the 
rights and privileges appertaining to such a position, and a joint 
letter from the two friends, dated the 11th of January, 1669, was sent 
to the council, expressing the very sincere gratitude which Petitot 
and Bordier felt for this mark of esteem on the part of their native 
town. The letter, which is addressed ‘Aux Magnifiques et tras 
honorés Seigneurs, Messeigneurs Les Syndics du Conseil de Genve,’ 
is given for the first time by M. Stroehlin in his volume, and it is 
followed by a long series of letters which passed between Paris and 
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Geneva, and which were mostly the work of Jacques Bordier. He 
appears to have been not only the active and practical partner in the 
enamelling business, but to have developed a remarkable capacity 
for diplomacy, and was eventually created the official agent at 
Versailles for the Republic of Geneva, a position which he held till the 
time of his death. He threw an immense amount of zeal into this 
public work, exercising himself with the greatest possible energy 
to do all he possibly could for his native State, and was charged with 
some very delicate negotiations between France and Geneva, which 
he appears to have carried through with very great success. To such 
an extent was he trusted, that he became on intimate terms with the 
Ambassadors from the Protestant countries, Great Britain, Holland, 
Brandenburg, and Prussia, and appears to have been regarded as the 
special protector of the Genevan Republic, and as one with whom 
consultations could be made with absolute discretion, inasmuch 
as he was a man of the most perfect integrity, and held the complete 
confidence of the Syndics of Geneva. 

He was present at the marriage of his daughter with his nephew 
Jean Petitot, who was following his father’s profession. This 
marriage, like the two preceding ones, was celebrated in the Huguenot 
temple at Charenton. It took place in 1683, and was one of the last 
marriages in that building. Jacques Bordier died at Blois, in a house 
which he had inherited from his father-in-law, Sulpice Cuper, in the ~ 
following year, just one year before the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and was therefore spared the grief of seeing the entire down- 
fall of the diplomatic union he had worked so hard to build up. The 
Council of Geneva recognised his long services by special resolutions 
and addressed letters to his partner Petitot and to his son, expressive 
of their great gratitude to him for all he had done. He was succeeded 
in his office as official agent of the Republic by his son-in-law, Jean 
Petitot. 

He had a large family, but eight members of it died in their youth. 

Uninterrupted success had attended the partnership carried on 
by the two Genevan enamellers, and they were able to accumulate 
sufficient means to live in comfort, and to keep up country houses 
at some distance from Paris. The story, however, that was started 
by Senebier when he wrote about Petitot, and continued by Rigaud, 
to the effect that they amassed a colossal fortune, has no 
foundation in fact whatever. It seems to be quite clear that many 
of their finest works were never paid for, and that the expenses of 
production with regard to the beautiful objects for which they were 
famous, were exceedingly high. They were, however, both of them 
economical men, working very hard at their profession, and their 
success was undoubted. They had not suffered any disabilities on 
account of their religion, so far as can be ascertained, until the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, which took place on the 17th of October, 
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1685, but from that time disaster overtook the Huguenots of France, 
and almost every member of that faith, whatever his position or 
influence, suffered on account of his religion. The storm raged 
about the head of Petitot for some months, and at length pressure was 
brought to bear upon him that he should change his religion. The 
King protected him as long as it was in his power to do so, but eventu- 
ally the skill and the popularity of the old artist counted for nothing 
in his favour, and he was arrested as a heretic with his niece, Anne 
Bordier, in 1686, and they were both confined in the prison of Fort 
YEvéque. By the instructions of the King, the great Bishop of 
Meaux, Jacques Bossuet, was sent to visit Petitot in prison, and he 
pressed him very hard indeed, with all the skill of which he was 
capable, endeavouring to convince the old man of the error of his 
ways. For a long time Petitot would have nothing whatever to say 
to him, but presently his health gave way, his strength had been 
undermined by his captivity, and he had been transferred from one 
prison to another more rigorous, and at last, in poor health and in great 
despair of mind, he consented to place his signature to an act of 
abjuration. The magistrates of Geneva had been making every 
effort on his behalf, and it is quite clear that the King himself was 
extremely anxious tc seize some means by which Petitot could be 
released. The act by which the artist acknowledged his conversion 
afforded the King the opportunity which he sought, but Louis the 
Fourteenth, unwilling to acknowledge the true reason for the imprison- 
ment of Petitot and his liberation, informed one of his sons, who came 
to thank him for the pardon given to his father, that he was quite 
willing to fall in, for once, with ‘the whim of an old man who desired 
to be buried with his ancestors.’ Accordingly, at the beginning of the 
year 1687, Petitot, in company with a part of his family, left Paris, 
where he had been living for thirty-seven years, and, after passing 
through very serious perils, reached Geneva in safety. 

At first he was not received with acclamation, and was looked 
upon as a man who had abjured his faith as the result of persecution. 
The Consistory of the Church of Geneva took steps to investigate 
the matter, and being informed of all the circumstances, and under- 
standing that Petitot’s conversion was now the subject of a sincere 
and touching repentance on his part, absolved the old artist from 
the crime of which they considered he had been guilty, and received 
him back again into their communion. He made a solemn statement 
before them, that what they considered his apostasy was the result 
of the persecution he had undergone and the serious condition of 
his health, both of body and mind, in consequence; and then his 
reception back to the Huguenot communion was undertaken by the 
pastor of the parish church of St. Gervais. His confinement in prison, 
and the anguish he had gone through, had, however, made serious 


inroads upon his health, and it was some months before the old man 
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was himself again. The climate of his native country, the kind 
reception given to him by most of his friends, and the manner in 
which his change of faith had been set aside, soon conspired to put him 
into better spirits ; and, despite the fact that a great many persons in 
Geneva, including some of his oldest friends, declined to have anything 
to do with him, he soon recovered his customary high spirits, and 
speedily set to work at his old profession. He had lost the larger 
portion of his fortune on leaving Paris, but had brought with him 
all the appliances for his enamel work, and he was just as skilful as 
ever. One of the first commissions he received was from John 
Sobieski, King of Poland, who had defeated the Turks before the 
gates of Vienna. He desired to possess a portrait of himself and his 
Queen in enamel, and the aged artist acquitted himself of the task 
most brilliantly, and sent a plaque, in which he had ingeniously com- 
bined the two portraits, to the King of Poland. In the picture the 
Queen was represented seated upon a trophy of arms, holding in her 
right hand a portrait of her successful husband, and the miniature 
was as brilliant in colour and as exquisite in execution as any work 
which Petitot had produced during the days of his youth. Another 
labour which engaged his attention was the reproduction of a celebrated 
picture by Lebrun, The Family of Darius at the Feet of Alexander, but 
this very large enamel he was never able to complete. It is still 
to be seen in Geneva at the museum, but should have been fired once 
or twice more to have attained to the utmost perfection of its beauty. 
Very quickly Petitot’s work began to be known in the neighbourhood 
of Geneva, and numbers of well-to-do persons sojourning in that 
city went to see the illustrious artist, and commissioned their portraits 
at his hands. His means rapidly increased, and he was full of energy, 
when, on the 3rd of April, 1691, he was seized with an attack of 
paralysis, while in the very act of painting on the enamel a portrait 
of his faithful and devoted wife. At seven o’clock in the evening he 
died, and his son Paul thus records the sad event in the same little 
journal to which we have already referred : 


Puisque notre pére a mis, dans le commencement de ce livre, une partie de 
ce qui lui est arrivé, il est juste que nous y ajoutions ses derniers moments 
lesquels n’ont pas été moins pieux et saints que pendant sa vie, puisqu’il n’a 
jamais eu autre chose dans sa pensée, jusqu’au dernier moment de sa vie, que de 
donner gloire 4 Dieu et d’embrasser son Sauveur, et qu’il a eu pour derniére 
parole: ‘ Viens, Seigneur Jésus, viens bientét!’ Aprés quoi le bon Seigneur 
recut son esprit, lequel il rendit, aprés quelques heures d’agonie, le jeudi 3 avril 
1691, 4 7 heures du soir, et a été mis le samedi 5, 4 9 heures du matin, dans la 
tombe de Mme. de Blonay, dans l’église de Saint-Martin, 4 Vevey. Il avait 
quatre-vingt et quatre ans, quand il est mort, et travaillait le mardi de le 
semaine, dans laquelle il décéda le jeudi, au portrait de notre mére, qui est ce 
qu’il a toujours demandé 4 Dieu, de pouvoir travailler jusqu’a son dernier jour, 
ce qui lui a été accordé, puisqu’il n’a été qu’un jour malade. 


Nothing need be added to a record so simple and so affecting 
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Many persons have copied the work of Petitot, but he has never 
had any real rival save in the person of his own son; and some of the 
works of Jean Petitot the younger so closely resemble those of his 
father that it is impossible to distinguish between them. The family 
genius in this respect appears to have died out with the death of the 
son, although the trade of a jeweller was carried on by other members 
of the same family. The little manuscript journal, which has been 
made available for the purpose of this new information, contains 
many more records relating to the family than those which have 
been quoted, but they refer to the descendants of Petitot’s daughter 
Marie, who married a certain Jean Bazin. The writing of Petitot 
himself ends with the extract of 1674, the birth of his youngest child. 
A series of entries were then made by his son-in-law, continued after 
his death by his widow, and added to by other members of the same 
family, the last entry bearing date 24th of July, 1840, and recording 
the marriage of the lady who is the present owner of the book. In 
addition to the genealogical information contained in the journal, 
there are five drawings in it by Petitot made in Indian ink, representing 
the Birth of Christ, the Crucifixion, the Entombment, the Ascension, 
and a death’s head, and to each of them are appended explanatory 
texts. The remainder of the book is occupied by a very long religious 
exhortation addressed by Petitot to his family, and by a series of 
shorter exhortations, prayers, meditations, and passages from Holy 
Scripture. Some of the prayers are taken from the works of Du 
Moulin, others were written for Petitot by Monsieur Turtin, a pastor 
at Geneva, and others again were composed by the artist himself. 
His handwriting was exceedingly clear and legible. With the 
exception of the additional entries made by his descendants, all 
the rest of the journal is in Petitot’s own handwriting, and he was 
himself responsible not only for the two portraits it contains, but for 
the title-page and five illustrations. The whole volume affords a 
most pleasing record of a very great artist, and lovers of the work of 
Petitot will be grateful to the Historical Society of the French Pro- 
testant Church for having undertaken to print a great portion of the 
. journal, and to M. Stroehlin for his recent volume on Petitot and 
Bordier, and the investigations which have enabled him to give 
so much definite information respecting the story of the two friends. 

The exquisite enamels of Petitot are well known to all collectors. 
They should perhaps now be called works by Petitot and Bordier, as it is 
perfectly clear that each partner was concerned in their execution. 
There is an interesting collection of them in the Louvre, numbering 
over forty genuine examples, and about a dozen which may or may 
not be from the same atelier, and some of which no doubt belong 
to the younger Petitot. At Chantilly there are seventeen, including 
four portraits of Louis the Fourteenth, representations of various 
members of the Condé family, two fine portraits of Madame de 
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Montespan, and one of her sister, the Abbess de Fontevrault, and 
a portrait of Ninon de l’Enclos; but the largest collection in 
existence is to be found in the Jones section at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Here there are no less than fifty-eight examples, 
including some of the most beautiful works Petitot and Bordier ever 
executed. At Windsor there are seventeen, and others are to be 
found in most of the great collections of miniatures. The Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts possessed several, including delightful portraits of 
Charles the Second and James the Second, the latter of which 
was a present from the Duke of York to Mrs. Godfrey. Lord Fitz- 
hardinge, Lord Wemyss, the: Duke of Richmond, Lord Chesham, 
Lord Cadogan, Earl Beauchamp, and the Duke of Rutland are 
amongst those who possess fine examples of these precious enamels, 
but the best private collection is in the possession of the Earl of Dartrey, 
and it includes a portrait of the elder Petitot, signed ‘ Petitot Le Vieux 
par luy-méme,’ one of the younger Petitot, signed ‘ Petitot fait par 
luy-méme, d’* ge de 33 ans, 1685,’ and two portraits of the wife of 
Jean Petitot the younger, on one of which is this inscription, ‘ Petitot 
a fait 4 Paris en janvier 1650 ce portrait qui est celui de sa femme.’ 

Lord Dartrey also possesses portraits of Madame de Sévigné, 
James the Second, the Duc d’Orléans, the Countess of Bedford, the 
Duke of York, Madame de Montbazon, the Princesse de Bernouville 
and of several persons whose names are not known, including a very 
beautiful one of an ecclesiastic. In the possession of the Queen of 
Holland is the second portrait of Petitot the elder, signed and dated 
1650, and portraits of the Princess of Orange, of William the Third, 
of Louis the Fourteenth, and of Madame de Maintenon, while M. 
Ernest Stroehlin himself, in his collection in Geneva, has the third 
portrait of the old artist, and half-a-dozen other fine examples of 
work of Petitot and Bordier. One of the most superb enamels 
the partners ever executed belongs to Mr. Alfred de Rothschild. 
It is a gold snuff-box, and bears upon it on the top, on the bottom, 
and on each side, a series of beautiful portraits of the celebrated 
ladies of the French Court. There are very many works by Petitot- 
Bordier in the Hermitage collection at St. Petersburg, and others are 
to be found in Berlin, Vienna, Dresden, and Buda-Pesth. 

Until within recent times the work of Petitot has only been known 
in enamel, but lately three important drawings on paper have been 
discovered, and all three are in the famous Pierpont Morgan collection. 
The largest represents La Comtesse de Feuquicres, the friend of 
Mignard and of Madame de Sévigné, and is inscribed in ink on the 
reverse ‘donné par M. Petitot 4 madame La Comtesse de Feuquiers 
[sic] en 1673.’ This is in the same handwriting as appears in the 
manuscript book, and is therefore evidently the work of the artist 
himself. The other two drawings are even more interesting. They 
represent Anne of Austria and Phillippe, Duc d’Orléans, and are 
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signed by initials, in a monogram, which appear to be J. P. It is 
suggested that they are the original drawings for two enamels of these 
exalted personages which appear in the collection at the Louvre. 
The one of the Duc d’Orléans exactly resembles the enamel which 
happens to be the only portrait of the Duc, by Petitot, known to exist. 
The other, of Anne of Austria, is almost exactly like the enamel, but 
in the drawing the Queen has a crown on her head, which is represented 
as slipping off backwards, and which does not appear in the finished 
enamel. A French critic has suggested that this drawing is the work 
of Pierre de Jodé, who engraved a portrait after Nocret of Anne of 
Austria, but as the two drawings are identical in size, colouring and 
technique, and as the one of them exactly resembles the finished 
enamel and the other very closely resembles it, save in the omission 
of the crown (which did not add to the charm of the portrait and the 
omission of which distinctly improved the enamel), we are disposed 
to accept them both as the preparatory sketches by Petitot for his 
enamel portraits; and these two and the one just mentioned con- 
stitute the only three drawings at present known to exist. Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan owns one other remarkable drawing which has been 
attributed to Samuel Cooper. It exactly resembles Petitot’s famous 
signed miniature of Mary Duchess of Richmond and Lenox, already 
referred to, and which is, by the way, the largest work of that artist 
save the one at Chatsworth, and is one of the chief treasures of Mr. 
Morgan’s collection. The drawing very closely resembles a similar 
one at Welbeck, and each of them is almost an exact copy of the 
picture by Vandyck at Windsor Castle, save that they omit the 
attributes of St. Agnes, the lamb and the palm branch. It would 
seem possible that Cooper made a watercolour drawing from the Van- 
dyck in order that Petitot might make his enamel, or it is possible 
that Petitot also made a copy of the Vandyck. The two drawings, 
the one at Welbeck and the one in Mr. Morgan’s collection, are not 
absolutely identical. The colouring of the Morgan one is richer and 
bolder than that of the one at Welbeck, and it differs in some minute 
points from the original Vandyck. It is absolutely identical, how- 
ever, with the finished enamel, and we are inclined to suggest that the 
one at Welbeck is the work of Cooper and the one at Princes’ Gate 
the work of Petitot or of Bordier, but this suggestion is made tenta- 
tively, as perchance some further information may come to light 
which will assist in determining the attribution. 

A few words may perhaps be added respecting Pierre Prieur, 
who was referred to at the beginning of this article. We know that he 
married Marie Petitot, but beyond.this we have little information 
respecting him. In 1669 he was in England painting a miniature of 
Charles the Second, and another of Lady Castlemaine, both after 
Cooper and executed for the King of Denmark, for whom he had 
been working for some time. In 1670 we hear of him in Poland 
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painting a portrait of King Michael Korybut Visniowiecki for the 
Danish monarch, and then in 1671 he was back again in Denmark 
executing some remarkable commissions for portraits of the elder 
children of Frederick the Third, which can now be seen in the Rosen- 
borg Castle collection. By Christian the Fifth he was sent to execute 
other commissions, is believed to have visited Spain, and thence to 
have journeyed to Russia, where several examples of his work, all 
dated 1676, are to be seen in the Hermitage. In the following year 
he was back again in Denmark, where he died. He is said also to 
have been a member of the Huguenot persuasion, and to have pos- 
sessed secrets for the composition of certain brilliant colours in enamel 
work (especially for a blue) which were not known to his Petitot 
relations. His work in this country is of great rarity, Lord Dartrey 
possessing the finest example, but there are two remarkable enamels 
by him in the Pierpont Morgan collection. There is also one of his 
enamels at Windsor Castle, and Dr. Propert had two, while several 
of his beautiful enamel badges for the Order of the Elephant belong 
to the King of Denmark. 
GrorcEe C. WILLIAMson. 
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Tue lives of notable people do not often baffle biographers by their 
mystery, yet any attempt hitherto made to arrange the incidents of 
Saint-Germain’s life upon paper has proved to be as futile and unsatis- 
factory as the effort to piece together a puzzle of which some of the 
principal parts are missing. Neither contemporary memoir-writers 
nor private friends have laid bare the real business or ambition of the 
elegant figure who was admired for so many years of the eighteenth 
century in Europe as ‘der Wundermann.’ The things known about 
him are many, but they are outnumbered by the things that are not 
known. It is known, for example, that he was employed in the 
secret service of Louis the Fifteenth ; that he played the violin ; wrote 
concertos and songs which are still extant; was chemist, linguist, 
illuminate, and adept; but his name, his nationality, his means of 
subsistence, his object in travelling and in intercourse with his fellow 
creatures are not known, and no one yet has made more than plausible 
suggestions as to the relation his accomplishments and activities bore 
to the central purpose of his life. He has been called an adventurer, 
but though discredit is reflected on him by the word it throws no 
particular light on his career. Scepticism and credulity walked hand 
in hand in the eighteenth century, as they do to-day, and many persons 
who had cast off the forms of traditional religion were ready to accord 
unquestioning reverence to men who claimed or evidenced the posses- 
sion of supernatural powers, and it is probable that Saint-Germain 
made use of this state of affairs to prosecute his own designs. 

It is interesting to remember that while: Voltaire, with his search- 
light mind, was illuminating the darker aspects of ecclesiasticism, 
while Boullanger and Beccaria were engaging their keen intellects 
in unmasking the whole foundation and structure of superstition, 
Cagliostro was dazzling the people by magical experiments, Casanova 
was mystifying audiences, Schroepfer professing, by means of his 
famous mirror, to evoke spirits, and Cazotte practising the art of 
prophecy. Though the contrast is curious it is not unnatural, for 
tkeze must always be many people in the world who are oppressed 
with the sense of imprisonment, and who are grateful to those en- 
chanters who lift men, however it may be, out of the hard and fast 
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limitations of this mortal life into a sphere where limitations have no 
existence and where all things become possible. In this sense of 
freedom and potentiality lies the charm and interest of those strange 
lives that have baffled scrutiny. 

It is so rare for a human life to embody in action that imaginative 
quality which attracts us in poetry and art, that suggestiveness whicli 
gives the feeling of hidden power and fulness. The struggle to work 
and the effort to succeed are generally visible ; the capacity is nearly 
always to be gauged ; and the individual may usually be summed up 
as a bundle of qualities producing certain results. Lives in which 
imagination seems to rule all action, thought, and speech are almost 
unknown, and careers in which the boundaries of daily life are no 
longer felt must appeal to those who either by circumstance or per- 
sonality are debarred from ever themselves realising the illusion of 
freedom. 

A world of new diversion is created for us by such adventurings as 
those of Saint-Germain, and though in the future the enigma of his 
life may be solved by some laborious student, at present it is 
fraught with all the qualities of romance. Now and again the 
curtain which shrouds his actions is drawn aside, and we are per- 
mitted to see him fiddling in the music room at Versailles, gossiping 
with Horace Walpole in London, sitting in Frederick the Great’s 
library at Berlin, or conducting illuminist meetings in caverns by the 
Rhine. But the curtain is often down, and it is only by a process of 
induction that the isolated scenes can be strung together into an 
intelligible drama of existence. 

The travels of the Comte de Saint-Germain covered a long period 
of years and a great range of countries. From Persia to France 
and from Calcutta to Rome he was known and respected. Horace 
Walpole spoke with him in London in 1745 ; Clive knew him in India 
in 1756; Madame d’Adhémar alleges that she met him in Paris in 
1789, five years after his supposed death ; while other persons pretend 
to have held conversations with him in the early nineteenth century. 
He was on familiar and intimate terms with the crowned heads of 
Europe and the honoured friend of many distinguished persons of all 
nationalities. He is often mentioned in the memoirs and letters of 
the day, and always as a man of mystery. Frederick the Great, 
Voltaire, Madame de Pompadour, Rousseau, Chatham, and Walpole, 
who all knew him personally, rivalled each other in curiosity as to his 
origin. No one, during the many decades in which he was before the 
world, succeeded, however, in discovering why he appeared as a Ja- 
cobite agent in London, as a conspirator in Petersburg, as an alchemist 
and connoisseur of pictures in Paris, or as a Russian general at Naples. 

People agreed, and this in a day when a high value was set upon 
manners and evidence of breeding, that Saint-Germain was well 
born. His grace of bearing and ease in all society were charming. 
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Thiébault says : ‘In appearance Saint-Germain was refined and intel- -° 
lectual. He was clearly of gentle birth and had moved in good 
society .. . he was a wise and prudent man who never wilfully 
offended against the code of honour or did anything that might 
offend our sense of probity.’ When in Paris his portrait was painted 
for the Marquis d’Urfé, and from this picture was made an engraving 
on copper by N. Thomas, of Paris (1783). The intelligent and rather 
whimsical young face set above the delicate shoulders gives the idea 
that Saint-Germain was but a little man. The portrait is labelled 
‘Marquis de 8. Germain, der Wundermann.’ It was dedicated to the 
Comte de Milly, and beneath it was inscribed this verse : 
Ainsi que Prométhée il déroba le feu 
Par qui le monde existe et par qui tout respire ; 
La nature 4 sa voix obéit et se meurt. 
S’il n’est pas Dieu lui-méme un Dieu puissant linspire. 

Though men agreed about his grace of manner they disagreed as 
to theories of his origin, and this may be partly owing to the fact that 
he chose to live under so many assumed names. In Paris, the Hague, 
London, and Petersburg he was the Comte de Saint-Germain; in 
Genoa and Leghorn, Count Soltykoff; in Venice, Count Bellamare 
or Aymar; in Milan and Leipzig, Chevalier Weldon ; in Schwalbach 
and Triesdag, Czarogy, which he pointed out was but the anagram for 
the family from which he really sprang—Ragoczy. He told Prince 
Charles of Hesse that he was the son of Prince Ragoczy, and that he 
had assumed the name of Saint-Germain to please himself. He knew 
a good deal about Italy, and Madame de Pompadour detected an 
Italian accent in all he said, and so thought him of Italian birth ; 
but this might be accounted for if he really was educated at the 
University of Siena. The evidence for this is slight, but there is no 
suggestion that he was educated elsewhere, and Madame de Genlis 
says that she heard men talk of him as a student there during a visit 
paid to that town. Another theory is that he was the son of a cloth 
merchant in Moscow, and that his father’s business accounted for his 
unfailing supply of gold. The theory of his Russian descent is 
supported by the fact that he talked Russian fluently ; by the secret 
instructions of Choiseul to Pitt (1760) to have the Count arrested as 
a Russian spy: as well as-by his having been concerned in the Orloff 
conspiracy to dethrone the Czar Peter and to set up Catherine the 
Second in his place. 

He is said to have been born in the same year as Louis the 
Fifteenth (1710), but this is a matter of no moment, as it would 
not help men to understand Saint-Germain any the better to have 
his baptismal certificate in their hands, and it is enough to know 
that he lived and was well known in Europe from 1742 to 1782 as a 
man of young and interesting appearance. Queen Christina of 
Sweden made a wise observation when she said: ‘ There is no other 
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youth but vigour of soul and body ; every one who has this vigour is 
young, no matter if he be a hundred years old, and every one who has 
it not is old, no matter if his years number but eighteen.’ All who 
came in contact with Saint-Germain noticed that he possessed this 
vigour and alertness of body and soul to a remarkable extent. People 
thought he lived by virtue of some charm, for he was never known 
to eat in public, to confess to illness or fatigue, or to grow perceptibly 
older in looks. 

From 1737 to 1742 he was in Asia, at the Court of the Shah of Persia 
for a while, afterwards learning the mysticism and philosophy of the 
Orient in secluded mountain monasteries. It was said that he became 
an adept, and there is no doubt that he was in possession of secrets 
and knowledge with which the majority of men are unacquainted. 
His study of Oriental languages was profound, his love of the East a 
passion, and on his return to Europe a rumour circulated that near 
Aix he had constructed a retreat where, sitting on a golden altar in 
the attitude of the conventional Buddha, he passed periods of intense 
contemplation. In 1743 he came to England, and apparently lived in 
London in a quiet way, writing music, playing the violin, and industri- 
ously working in Jacobite plots. As an active Freemason he would 
quite naturally have been employed in this fashion. Legitimists, it 
- will be remembered, had been the means of introducing the English 
School of Masonry into France, and Saint-Germain had affiliated him- 
self early to one of the first of the Anglo-French lodges. To be both 
Jacobite and Jacobin was no impossibility, for the one activity grew 
in many instances out of the other. The Count was often in direct 
communication with the Pretender, but when arrested on suspicion 
of being concerned in attempts to restore the Stuart dynasty no 
incriminating papers were found in his possession, and he was at once 
released. 

Horace Walpole says : 

The other day they seized an odd man, the Count Saint-Germain. He has 
been here these two years and will not tell who he is or whence, but professes . . . 
that he does not go by his right name. . . . He sings and plays on the violin 
wonderfully, composes, is mad, and not very sensible. He is called an Italian, 
a Spaniard, a Pole ; a somebody that married a great fortune in Mexico and 
ran away with her jewels to Constantinople ; a priest, a fiddler, a vast nobleman. 
The Prince of Wales has had an unsated curiosity about him, but in vain. 
However nothing has been made out against him ; he is released ; and what 
convinces me that he is not a gentleman, stays here, and talks of his being taken 
up for a spy.' 

He left a musical record behind him to remind English people of 
his sojourn in this country. Many of his compositions were published 
by Walsh, in Catherine Street, Strand, and his earliest English song, 
Oh, wouldst thou know what sacred charms, came out while he was 


1 Letter to Horace Mann, Letters of H. Walpole, vol. ii. p. 161. 
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still on his first visit to London ; but on quitting this city he entrusted 
certain other settings of words to Walsh, such as Jove, when he saw, 
and the arias out of his little opera L’ Inconstanza Delusa, both of which 
compositions were published during his absence from England. When 
he returned, in 1760, he gave the world a great many new songs, followed 
in 1780 by a set of solos for the violin. He was an industrious and 
capable artist, and attracted a great deal of fashionable attention to 
himself both as composer and executant. 

With regard to music, he not only played but composed; and both in a high 
taste. Nay, his very ideas were accommodated to the art ; and in those occur- 
rences which had no relation to music he found means to express himself in 
figurative terms deduced from this science. There could not be a more artful 
way of showing his attention to the subject. I remember an incident which 
impressed it strongly on my memory. I had the honour to be at an assembly of 
Lady ——, who to many other good and great accomplishments added a taste 
for music so delicate that she was made a judge in the dispute of masters. 
This stranger was to be of the party ; and towards evening he came in his usual 
free and polite manner, but with more hurry than was customary, and with his 
fingers stopped in his ears. I can conceive easily that in most men this would 
have been a very ungraceful attitude, and I am afraid it would have been con- 
strued into an ungenteel entrance ; but he had a manner that made everything 
agreeable. They had been emptying a cartload of stones just at the door, to 
mend the pavement: he threw himself into a chair and, when the lady asked 
what was the matter, he pointed to the place and said, ‘I am stunned with a 
whole cartload of discords.’* 


According to Madame de Pompadour Saint-Germain made his 
first appearance in France in 1749. Louis the Fifteenth thought him 
an entertaining and agreeable addition to his Court, and listened to 
his stories of adventures in every land and his gossip on the most 
intimate affairs of the European chanceries with delight. No one at 
the Court knew anything about the Count’s history, but he seems to 
have made the chance acquaintance of Belle Isle and by him to have 
been introduced to Madame de Pompadour. A judicious bestowal 
of gifts quickly ingratiated him with his new patrons. He gave 
pictures by Velasquez and Murillo to Louis the Fifteenth, and to the 
‘ Marquise ’ gems of great value. His many accomplishments diverted 
the King. Sometimes he showed off his retentive memory by repeat- 
ing pages of print after one reading ; sometimes he played the violin ; 
and sometimes he sang ; sometimes he wrote with both hands at once, 
andgproved that the compartments of his brain worked independently 
by inscribing a love letter and a set of verses simultaneously. The 
only poem of that date attributed to him which is still extant is a 
mystical sonnet. 

Curieux scrutateur de la Nature entiére, 
J’ai connu du grand tout le principe et la fin. 
J’ai vu lor en puissance au fond de sa riviére, , 
J’ai saisi sa maticre et surpris son levain. 


? London’ Chronicle, June 1760. 
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J’expliquai par quel art lime aux flancs d’une mére 
Fait sa maison, l’emporte, et comment un pépin 
Mis contre un grain de bié, sous ’humide poussiére ; 

L’un plante et l’autre cep, sont le pain et le vin. 
Rien n’était, Dieu voulant, rien devint quelque chose, 
J’en doutais, je cherchai sur quoi l’univers pose. 

Rien gardait l’équilibre et servait de soutien. 

Enfin avec le poids de l’éloge et du blime 
Je pesai |’éternel ; i] appella mon fame : 
Je mourrai, j’adorai, je ne savais plus rien.* 


Saint-Germain was credited with the possession of alchemical 
secrets, and he was said to practise the crystallisation of carbon. 
Madame de Hausset, who was as credulous as most of the Court ladies 
of that day, tells how Louis the Fifteenth showed the Count a large 
diamond with a flaw, remarking that it would be worth double if it 
were flawless. The alchemist promptly offered, in four weeks’ time, 
to make it so, and begged that a jeweller might be summoned to act 
as judge in the matter. At the appointed time the jeweller, who had 
valued the diamond at 6000 francs in the first instance, offered the 
King 10,000 francs for the improved stone. Count Cobenzl was 
present at * the transmutation of iron into a metal as beautiful as gold, 
and at least as good for all goldsmith’s work.’ Every one seemed to 
be convinced by ocular demonstration of the truth of Saint-Germain’s 
pretensions, and when Quesnay dared to call him a quack he was 
severely reprimanded by the King. 

Whatever we may think to-day of Saint-Germain’s claims to be 
an alchemist we cannot doubt that he was a working chemist, for 
Madame de Genlis says : ‘ He was well acquainted with physics and 
@ very great chemist. My father, who was well qualified to judge, 
was a great admirer of his abilities in this respect.’ She also narrates 
that he painted pictures in wonderful colours, from which he got 
* unprecedented effects.’ It seems just possible that he may in some 
way have anticipated the discovery of Unverdorben and the practice 
of Perkins with regard to aniline dyes, for he produced brilliant 
results without the agency of either cochineal or indigo. Kaunitz, 
who in 1755 negotiated the pact between Vienna and Versailles, re- 
ceived a letter from his fellow-countryman Cobenzl expressing 
astonishment at Saint-Germain’s discoveries and telling of experi- 
ments made in dyeing skins and other substances under his own eyes. 
The treatment of skins he asserted 


was carried to a perfection which surpassed all the moroccos in the world ; the 
dyeing of silks was perfected to a degree hitherto unknown ; likewise the dyeing of 
woollens ; wood was dyed in the most brilliant colours which penetrated through 
and through the whole. All this was accomplished without the aid of indigo 
or cochineal, but with the commonest ingredients and consequently at a very 





. Poémes Philosophiques sur l’Homme. Chez Mercier, Paris. 1795. 
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moderate price. He composed colours for painting, making ultramarine as 
perfect as if made from lapis-lazuli ; and he could destroy the smell of painting 
oils, and making the best oil of Provence from the oils of Navette, of Cobat, and 
from other oils even worse. I have in my hand all these productions made 
under my own eyes. 


Saint-Germain always attributed his knowledge of occult chemistry 
to his sojourn in Asia. In 1755 he went to the East again for the 
second time, and writing to Count von Lamberg he said, ‘ I am indebted 
for my knowledge of melting jewels to my second journey to India. 
On my first expedition I had but a very faint idea of this wonderful 
secret, and all the experiments I made in Vienna, Paris, and London 
were as such worthless.’ 

This journey to India was probably undertaken at the instance 
of Louis the Fifteenth, who for some years employed Saint-Germain as 
a secret agent. The Count says that he travelled out in the same ship 
as General Clive, under the command of Vice-Admiral Watson, in 
what capacity he does not inform us, but it may have been as ship’s 
doctor. After learning all he could of the English schemes for the 
subjugation of India he returned to Europe in the year in which 
Calcutta was retaken and the battle of Plassy fought. Going straight 
to his employer in Paris he was immediately installed as a mark of 
royal favour in a suite of rooms at Chambord. 

Books have been written on the secret service organised by the 
Duc de Broglie for Louis the Fifteenth, and many of the letters to 
the emissaries employed have been published. Either the King 
or De Broglie had an unusual gift for discerning men that were likely 
to serve them well in such undertakings. The notorious Chevalier 
d’Eon was commissioned as a secret agent to Russia before he entered 
the official diplomatic service, and it will be remembered that he 
remained for some months as ‘lectrice’ to Catherine the Second 
before he was ordered to reassume man’s dress and figure as secretary 
of embassy at Petersburg. Saint-Germain was employed on many 
private missions by Louis the Fifteenth, who both trusted his discre- 
tion and admired his wit. His apparent contempt for his fellow 
creatures pleased the King. ‘To entertain any esteem for men, Sire, 
one must be neither a confessor, a minister, nor a police officer,’ he 
one day remarked. ‘ You may as well add, Comte,’ replied Louis 
the Fifteenth, ‘ a king.’ 

Sated with pleasure and bored with a life in which no wish, however 
faint, remained ungratified, Louis the Fifteenth found great entertain- 
ment after Cardinal Fleury’s death in being his own minister for 
foreign affairs. He had been brought up to trust no one, and it gave 
him a sense of security and power to have within his hands a means 
of checking his accredited State officials. In consequence of the way 
in which his secret service was organised the King was often in posses- 
sion. of news earlier than his ministers, and could hardly refrain from 
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cynical laughter when belated information was tendered by them to 
him on matters of which he was already cognisant. Negotiations 
for peace and alliance were essayed in various countries; men were 
unofficially sounded, public sentiment quietly gauged, opinions 
dexterously extracted, in such a way that when open and official 
action was taken the King could predict in an omniscient manner 
the outcome of affairs. 

It is necessarily difficult to track the footsteps of any secret agent, 
and except for occasional glimpses caught of Saint-Germain during 
the Seven Years’ War through the despatches of generals we cannot 
know much of his doings. He was anxious that France should make 
an alliance with Prussia, and it will be remembered that at this time 
there were two policies pulling against each other at the French 
Court—that of Choiseul, whose first act as Prime Minister was to 
ratify the treaty of peace with Maria Theresa (1758) made by his 
predecessor Bernis (1756), and that of the Belle-Isles, who were 
incessantly intriguing to get a special covenant made with Prussia, 
and so to break up the alliance between France and Austria, on which 
the credit of Choiseul rested. This special treaty was, after a while, 
drawn up, and Saint-Germain, who received the document in cypher 
from the King’s own hand, was despatched to discuss the negotiation 
with Frederick the Great. Choiseul, though he was unaware of this 
transaction, was naturally angry at the favour shown to Saint-Germain 
by his master, and determined to compass his downfall, and he did 
not regret the antics of a young Englishman, Lord Gower, at that time 
resident in Paris, who posed as ‘der Wundermann,’ boasting that he 
had been present at the Council of Trent, and had the secret of immor- 
tality, as well as doing all kinds of ridiculous things which indirectly 
brought discredit on Saint-Germain. It seems possible that some 
knowledge of the Count’s mission to the Prussian King may have 
leaked out, for Voltaire, in a letter to that monarch, said : 

Your ministers doubtless are likely to have a better look-out at Breda than 
I: Choiseul, Kaunitz, and Pitt do not tell me their secret. It is said to be only 
known by Saint-Germain, who supped formerly at Trenta with the Council 


Fathers, and who will probably have the honour of seeing your Majesty in the 
course of fifty years. He is a man who never dies and who knows everything. 


Saint-Germain greatly disturbed the peace of mind of foreign 
generals and ministers, who became uneasy and suspicious when he 
discussed affairs with them, for no one knew how far the Count was 
empowered by the French King to treat of State business. A secret 
agent, after all, may at any moment be disavowed, and must always 
be viewed by the official world in the light of a spy. General Yorke, 
who was commanding the English forces in this campaign, wrote 
to his chief, Lord Holdernesse, several times on the subject of Saint- 
Germain, and it seems possible from the nature of Lord Holdernesse’s 
reply that they may have had information in England as to Saint- 
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Germain’s real position with the King. Writing from the Hague in 
March 1760, General Yorke says : 


Your lordship knows the history of that extraordinary man known by the 
name of Count Saint-Germain, who resided some time in England, where he did 
‘nothing ; and has within these two or three years resided in France, where 
he has been upon the most familiar footing with the French King, Madame de 
Pompadour, Monsieur de Belle-Isle, &c. ; which has procured him a grant of the 
Royal Castle of Chambord, and has enabled him to make a certain figure in 
that country. He appeared for some days at Amsterdam, where he was much 
caressed and talked of, and upon the marriage of Princess Caroline he alighted 
at the Hague. The same curiosity created the same attention to him here. 
. « « Monsieur d’ Affry treats him with respect and attention, but is very jealous 
of him, and did not so much as renew my acquaintance with him.* 


Saint-Germain discussed the possibilities of peace with General — 
Yorke, but when the Englishman showed himself secretive and unde- 
sirous of committing himself to a confidential talk the Count produced 
two letters from Belle-Isle by way of credentials. In these letters the 
English general remarked that great praise was bestowed on Saint- 
Germain. The Count told Yorke that the King, the Dauphin, Madame 
de Pompadour, and the Court desired peace with England, and that 
the only two ministers who wished to avoid this consummation were 
Choiseul and Bernis. Yorke did not enjoy confiding in Saint-Germain, 
and talked but in vague and general terms in reply to his advances. 
Lord Holdernesse approved this caution, but said that His Majesty 
(George the Second) did not think it unlikely that Saint-Germain 
might have real authorisation to talk as he has done, but that General 
Yorke should be reminded that he cannot be disavowed by his Govern- 
ment, as Saint-Germain may be whenever it pleases Louis the Fifteenth 
so to do. 

Choiseul, rather naturally, did not like being undermined by Louis 
the Fifteenth’s secret agents, and was especially incensed over Saint- 
Germain’s action at the Hague. He went so far as to write to the 
official French representative, D’Affry, to order him to demand the 
States-General to give up Saint-Germain, and that being done to bind 
him hand and foot and send him to the Bastille. D’Afiry mean- 
while had written to Choiseul a despatch bitterly reproaching him for 
allowing a peace to be negotiated under his very eyes at the Hague, 
without informing him of it. This despatch Choiseul read in Council, 
after which he repeated his own instructions to D’Affry on the extra- 
dition of Saint-Germain, and said, looking at Louis the Fifteenth and 
Belle-Isle : ‘ If I did not give, myself time to take the orders of the 
King it is because I am convinced that no one here would be rash 
enough to negotiate a treaty of peace without the knowledge of your 
Majesty’s Minister for Foreign Affairs.’ 


* Lord Holdernesse’s Despatches, 1760. 6818 plut. P.L. clxviii. 1 (12). Mitchell 
Papers, vol. xv. 
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Other diplomats who met Saint-Germain at the Hague also wrote 
to the Foreign Secretaries of their respective countries for instructions. 
It was so puzzling to them and to every one else that M. Afiry 
should at first have welcomed Saint-Germain and then have nothing 
to say to him, and that Choiseul should go out of his way to discredit’ 
him by demanding his arrest. Bentinck, the President of the Deputy 
Commissioners of the Province of Holland, who was most friendly 
with Saint-Germain, was extremely grieved that a plea for his arrest 
should have been laid before the States-General by M. d’Affry at the 
instance of the French Government, and immediately assisted the 
Count to escape from the Hague. A few days after Saint-Germain 
had started for England M. d’Affry was recalled by his Court. 

_Kauderbach wrote to Prince Galitzin on the matter : 


A certain Count Saint-Germain has appeared here lately (the Hague), and 
been the subject of much discourse, from his being suspected of having some 
private commission relating to the peace. He pretended to be very intimate 
with Madame Pompadour and in great favour with the King. At first he was 
much taken notice of by M. d’Affry ; and had insinuated himself into families 
of fashion, both here and at Amsterdam. But within these few days M. d’Affry 
has been with the Pensionary and with me, and has showed us a letter from 
M. de Choiseul, in which he says that the King had heard of Saint-Germain’s 
conduct with indignation ; that he was a vagabond, a cheat, and a worthless 
fellow, and that the King ordered him (M. d’Affry) to demand him of Their High 
Mightinesses, and to desire that he may be arrested and sent immediately to 
Lisle, in order to his being brought from thence and confined in France. ‘The 
gentleman having got some ground to suspect what was preparing for him, 
went off, and it is thought he is gone to England, where he may probably open 
some new scene.° 


Later on in the same day Kauderbach discovered that Bentinck 
had assisted him to escape, that he was with Saint-Germain till one 
hour past midnight one morning, and that four hours later a carriage 
with four horses came to convey the Count to Helvoet Sluys. He 
further wishes Galitzin joy of the adventurer. 


I think him at the end of his resources. He has pawned coloured stones 
here, such as opals, sapphires, emeralds, and rubies, and this is the man who 
pretends he can convert mountains into gold who has lived like this at the 
Hague! He lies in a scandalous way, and he tried to convince us that he 
had completely cured a man who had cut off his thumb. He picked up the 
thumb thirty yards away from its owner and stuck it on again with strong glue, 
ex ungue leonem. I have seen the papers by which he pretends he is authorised 
to be confidential negotiator ; they consist of a passport from the King of France 
and two letters from Marshal Belle-Isle, which, after all, stand for nothing, as the 
Marshal is always corresponding with the most vile newsmongers. 


Kauderbach’s opinion was not held by every one, for Saint- 
Germain had greatly impressed a Dutch nobleman, who was beyond 


§ The Hague, the 18th of April, 1760. Series Foreign Ambassadors (Intercepted). 
Extract from copy of letter from M. Kauderbach to Prince Galitzin, received the 22nd 
of April, 1760. 
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measure distressed at his sudden departure from the Hague. Writing 
to England Count de la ‘ Watn ’ said, ‘ I know that you are the greatest 
man on earth, and I am mortified that these wretched people annoy 
you and intrigue against your peace-making efforts. . . . I hear that 
M. d’Affry has been unexpectedly summoned by his Court. I only 
hope he may get what he deserves.’ Saint-Germain meanwhile went to 
England, where he suffered arrest. ‘His examination has produced 
nothing very material,’ wrote Lord Holdernesse to Mitchell, the British 
envoy in Prussia, but he still thought it advisable for the Count to 
leave England. This he apparently did not do, for the London 
papers of June 1760 tell stories of his behaviour and make guesses as to 
his origin and mission. 

Whatever may have been the business of a certain foreigner here about whom 
the French have just made or have affected to make a great bustle, there is 
something in his most unintelligible history that is very entertaining ; and there 
are accounts of transactions which bound so nearly upon the marvellous that 
it is impossible but that they must excite the attention of this Athenian age. 
I imagine this gentleman, against whom no ill was ever alleged, and for whose 
genius and knowledge I have the most sincere respect, will not take umbrage at 
my observing that the high title he assumes is not the right of lineage or the gift ' 
of royal favour ; what is his real name is perhaps one of those mysteries which 
at his death will surprise the world more than all the strange incidents of his 
life ; bu‘ himself wil] not be averse, I think, to own this, by which he goes, is no 
more than a travelling title. 

There seems something insulting in the term wn inconnu, by which the French 
have spoken of him ; and the terms we have borrowed from their language of an 
avanturier and a chevalier Pindustrie always convey reproach, as they have been 
applied to this—I had almost said nobleman. It is justice to declare that in any 
ill sense they appear to be very foreign from his character. It is certain that, like 
the persons generally understood by these denominations, he has supported 
himself always at a considerable expense, and in perfect independence, without 
any visible or known way of living ; but let those who say this always add that 
he does not play ; nor is there perhaps a person in the world who can say he 
has enriched himself sixpence at his expense. 

The country of this stranger is as perfectly unknown as his name ; but con- 
cerning both, as also of his early life, busy conjecture has taken the place of 
knowledge ; and as it was equal what to invent, the perverseness of human 
nature and perhaps envy in those who took the charge of the invention has led 
them to select passages less favourable than would have been furnished by 
truth. Till more authentic materials shall have been produced it will be proper 
that the world suspend their curiosity, and charity requires not to believe some 
things which have no foundation. 

All we can with justice say is: This gentleman is to be considered as an 
unknown and inoffensive stranger, who has supplies for a large expense, the 
sources of which are not understood. 

Many years ago he was in England, and since that time has visited the 
several other European kingdoms, always keeping up the appearance of a man 
of fashion, and always living with credit. 

The reader who remembers Gil Blas’s master who spent his money without 
anybody’s understanding how he lived, ’tis applicable in more respects than 
one to this stranger, who, like him, has been examined also in dangerous times» 
but found innocent and respectable. But there is this difference, that the 
hero of our story seems to have his money concentrated, as chymists keep their 
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powerful menstruums, not in its natural and bulky form, for no carts used to come 
loaded to his lodgings. 

He had the address to find the reigning foible always of the place where he 
was going to reside, and on that he built the scheme of rendering himself agree- 
able. When he came here and he found music was the hobby of this country, 
and took the fiddle with as good grace as if he had been a native player in whom 
true virti reigns ; and there he appeared a connoisseur in gems, antiques, and 
medals ; in France he was a fop, in Germany a chymist. 

By these arts he introduced himself in each of those countries, and to his 
high praise it must be owned that to whichever of them or to whatsoever 
else it may have been that he was bred, yet whichever he chose for the time 
seemed to have been the only employment of his life. 

*Twas thus in all the rest ; among the Germans, where he played chymistry, 
he was every inch a chymist ; and he was certainly in Paris every inch a fop. 
From Germany he carried into France the reputation of a high and sovereign 
alchymist, who possessed the secret powder, and in consequence the universal 
medicine. The whisper ran the stranger could make gold. The expence at 
which he lived seemed to confirm that account ; but the minister at that time, 
to whom the matter had been whispered as important, smiling answered he would 
put it on a short issue. He ordered an enquiry to be made whence the remittances 
he received came, and told those who had applied to him that he would soon 
show them what quarries they were which yielded this philosopher’s stone. The 
means that great man took to explain the mystery, though very judicious, 
served only to increase it ; whether the stranger had accounts of the enquiry 
that was ordered and found means to evade it, and by what other accident 
*tis not known, but the fact is that in the space of two years, while he was thus 
watched, he lived as usual, paid for everything in ready money, and yet no 
remittance came into the kingdom for him. 

The thing was spoken of and none now doubted what at first had been 


treated as a chimera ; he was understood to possess, with the other grand secret, 
a remedy for all diseases, and even for the infirmities in which time triumphs 
over the human fabric." 

One diplomat, who was as curious as every one else in London, 
wrote home to say that the Count frequented the houses of ‘ the 
best families in England,’ that he was ‘well dressed, modest, and 
never ran into debt.” Another secretary of embassy, Von Edelsheim, 
received a letter from his master, Frederick the Great,’ commenting 
on the political phenomenon— a man whom no one has been able to 
understand, a man so high in favour with the French King that he 
bad thought of presenting him with the Palace of Chambord.’ The 
secret, if secret there was, of Saint-Germain’s life was well kept, for 
no one knew more about him in London after he had been there 
several months than they did when he arrived. When his business 
in England was over he went to France, and in the following year the 
Marquis d’Urfé met him in the Bois de Boulogne. From Paris he 
went to Petersburg to help the daughter of his old friend Princess 
Anhalt-Zerbst to mount the throne of Russia. This daughter, 
Catherine, had for seventeen miserable years been married to a drunken 
and dissolute husband, who, on the death of his aunt, the Tsarina 

® « Anecdotes of a Mysterious Stranger,’ London Chronicle, the 31st of May to the 


8rd of June, 1760. 
7 Dated from Freyberg. Ciwvres posthumes de Fréd. IT, Roi de Prusse, vol. iii. 
p. 73. Berlin, 1783. 
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Elizabeth, in 1762, became the Tsar Peter. In this year his wife, 
together with the Orloffs and Saint-Germain, planned his overthrow. 
The royal guards were incited to revolt ; Peter was coerced into abdica- 
tion ; the priests were won over and were persuaded to anoint Catherine 
as proxy for her son. The Orloffs completed: the cowp @état by 
strangling Peter and proclaiming Catherine Empress in her own right. 
Gregor Orloff, who was the Tsarina’s lover, told the Margrave of 
Brandenburg-Anspach how large a part in this revolution Saint- 
Germain played. Catherine the Second lived to enjoy the throne 
she had seized for twenty-nine years (1762-91), and during at least the 
earlier portion of that time she gave her protection to the masonic 
and iliuminist societies founded by Saint-Germain and his accomplices 
within her realm, though later she turned violently against them. 
From Petersburg the Count went to Brussels, where he spent Christmas 
1762. Cobenzl, who renewed acquaintance with him about this 
time, found him ‘the most singular man’ he had ever known, and 
announced that he believed him to be ‘ the son of a clandestine union 
in a powerful and illustrious family. Possessed of great wealth, he 
lives in the greatest simplicity; he knows everything and shows an 
uprightness and a goodness of soul worthy of admiration.’ Cobenzl was 
particularly interested in Saint-Germain’s chemical experiments, and 
longed to put some of his inventions to practical money-making uses. 
He begged the Count to set up an industry at Tournay, and recom- 
mended him to a ‘good and trustworthy merchant’ there of his 
acquaintance. His friend, who at that time was known as M. 
de Zurmont, acceded to his request and set up a factory where a 
dyeing business was carried on with profitable results. While Saint- 
Germain was living at Tournay Casanova arrived at the town, and 
being informed of the presence of the Count within it desired to be 
presented to him. On being told that M. de Zurmont received no one 
he wrote to request an interview, which was granted on the condition 
that Casanova should come incognito, and that he should not expect 
to be invited to partake of food. The Count, who was dressed during 
this interview in Armenian clothes, and who wore a long beard, talked 
much of his factory and of the interest which Graf Cobenzl took in 
the experiment. 

Madame de Pompadour during her life had extended both to Saint- 
Germain and Casanova a protective and kindly patronage, and at her 
death Saint-Germain disappeared from France for four years. During 
this disappearance from obvious life he was most probably carrying 
out those larger activities to which his whole being was devoted. 
The founding of new masonic lodges, the initiation of illuminates, the 
organisation of fresh groups in different parts of Europe, as well as 
the share he took in Weishaupt’s great scheme for the amalgamation 
of secret societies, kept him constantly occupied and continuously 
travelling. His advantages as an illuminate agent were enormous, 
and he could work more effectively for the emancipation of man from 
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the ancient tyrannies than almost any one of his generation. As a 
political agent he gained the ear and heard the views of the most 
inaccessible ministers in Europe ; as a man of fashion he was received 
in every house ; as an alchemist and magician he invested himself in 
the eyes of the crowd with awe and mystery ; as a musician he dis- 


‘ armed suspicion and was welcomed by the ladies of all courts; but 


these various activities seem to have served only as a cloak for the 
great work of his life, served but to conceal from an unspeculative 
generation the seriousness of his real mission. In 1768 the course 
of his journeyings took him to Berlin, where the celebrated Pernetti 
was living. This learned Benedictine, who was a freethinker and 
in favour of the secularisation of his order, had left Avignon a short 
while before to become librarian to the encyclopedist King. He 
welcomed the arrival of Saint-Germain with delight, and ‘ was not 
slow in recognising in him the characteristics of an adept.’ Thiébault 
says that during the year of his stay in Berlin they ‘had marvels 
without end, but never anything mean or scandalous.’ 

From Berlin he went to Italy, travelling under the name of D’Aymar 
or Bellamare, and Graf von Lamberg discovered him near Venice experi- 
menting in the bleaching of flax. It appears that he had found time 
to organise a small industry there since leaving Germany, for he had 
over a hundred hands in regular employment. Von Lamberg per- 
suaded Saint-Germain to travel with him, and they visited Corsica in 
the year of Napoleon’s birth (1769). A newsletter from Tunis shows 
that after exploring that island they went to Africa. ‘Graf Max. v. 
Lamberg, having paid a visit to Corsica to make various investigations, 
has been staying here (Tunis) since the end of June in company with 
the Signor de Saint-Germain, celebrated in Europe for the vastness 
of his political and philosophical knowledge.’ ® 

The mystery of his life became deeper when he recrossed the 
Mediterranean to meet the Orloffs at Leghorn, for while with them 
he wore the uniform of a Russian general. The Russians at the 
time were fighting the Turks by sea as well as on the Kaghul, and 
the Orlofis were waiting to embark for the war. It was observed 
that they addressed Saint-Germain as Count Soltykoff. The Count 
became renowned at this time for his recipe for ‘ Acqua Benedetta ’ 
(anglice Russian Tea), an infusion used on Russian men-of-war to 
preserve the health of the troops in the severe heat. The English 
Consul at Leghorn secured the recipe, and wrote home in triumph 
to announce the fact. 

On the fall of his old enemy Choiseul the Count hastened to 
Paris (1770), where he established himself splendidly and soon became 
an effective figure in the fashionable world. His generosity and 
manner of life excited the admiration of the people, and his intimacy 
with the old and now decrepit King gave him an importance that 
impressed the vulgar. After two years of French life he went on a 


® Le Notize del Mondo, Florence, July 1770. 
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mission to Vienna, where he associated intimately with the Orlofis, 
to whom he had become ‘ caro padre.’ Louis the Fifteenth, who was 
at the time ruling without the hindrance of a Parliament, had probably 
despatched Saint-Germain to the Austrian capital to gather all possible 
information as to the partition of Poland. The Treaty of Petersburg, 
by which this was effected, was arranged during his visit, and Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia shared the spoils. After its conclusion Saint- 
Germain returned to Paris and remained there till the death of Louis 
the Fifteenth.? Louis the Sixteenth, on his accession, recalled Choiseul 
to his Councils, and Saint-Germain left France. The next few years 
he spent in Germany in the society of the, at that time, unknown 
leaders of the secret societies. Bieberstein, Weishaupt, Prince Charles 
of Hesse, and Mirabeau are known to have been his friends; he 
instructed Cagliostro in the mysteries of the magician’s craft, and 
worked in conjunction with Nicolai at securing the German press 
in the interest of the perfectibilist movement. In 1784 the illuminate 
Dr. Biester, of Berlin, certified that Saint-Germain had been ‘ dead as 
a door nail for two years.’ Great uncertainty and vagueness surround 
his latter days, for no confidence can be reposed in the announcement 
of the death of one illuminate by another, for, as is well known, all 
means to secure the end were in their code justifiable, and it may 
have been to the interest of the society that Saint-Germain should 
have been thought dead. He is reported to have attended the Paris 
Congress of Masonry as a representative mason in 1785, but no proof 
of this is available. Madame d’Adhémar,'’ whose memoirs one cannot 
help suspecting are apocryphal, alleges that Saint-Germain frequently 
had interviews with the King and Queen, in which he warned them 
of their approaching fate, but ‘M. de Maurepas, not wishing the 
salvation of the country to come from any one but himself, ousted the 
thaumaturgist and he reappeared no more’ (1788). 
Madame d’Adhémar copied a letter from Saint-Germain containing 
prophetic verses. 
The time is fast approaching when imprudent France, 

Surrounded by misfortune she might have spared herself, 

Will call to mind such hell as Dante painted. 

Falling shall we see sceptre, censor, scales, 

Towers and escutcheons, even the white flag. 

Great streams of blood are flowing in each town ; 

Sobs only do I hear, and exiles see. 

On all sides civil discord loudly roars 

And uttering cries, on all sides virtue flees 

As from the Assembly votes of death arise. 


Great God, who can reply to murderous judges ? 
And on what brows august I see the swords descend ! 


The Queen asked Madame d’Adhémar what she thought of the 


® The 10th of May, 1774. 
” Tes Souvenirs de Marie-Antoinette, cit. by Mrs. Cooper Oakley, vol. xxiii. Theos. 
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verses. ‘They are dismaying ; but they cannot affect Your Majesty,’ 
she said. 

Saint-Germain, who had other prophecies to make, offered to meet 
Madame d’Adhémar in the Church of the ‘ Récollets’ at the eight 
o’clock Mass. She went to the appointed place in her sedan chair and 

‘ recounts the words of the ‘ Wundermann.’ 

S.-G. Tam Cassandra, prophetof evil . . . Madame, he whosows the wind reaps 
the whirlwind . . . I can do nothing ; my hands are tied by a stronger than myself. 

Mme. Will you see the Queen ? 

8.-G. No; she is doomed. 

Mme. Doomed to what ? 


8.-G. Death. 


Mme. And you—you too ? 
S.-G. Yes—like Cazotte. . . . Return to the Palace; tefl the Queen to take 


heed to herself, that this day will be fatal to her. . 

Mme. But M. de Lafayette—— 

S.-G. A balloon inflated with wind! Even now they are settling what to 
do with him, whether he shall be instrument or victim ; by noon all will be 
decided. . . . The hour of repose is past, and the decrees of Providence must 


be fulfilled. 
Mme. What do they want ? 
S.-G. The complete ruin of the Bourbons. They will expel them from all 


the thrones they occupy and in less than a century they will return in all their 
different branches to the rank of simple private individuals. France as 
Kingdom, Republic, Empire, and mixed Government will be tormented, agitated, 
torn. From the hands of class tyrants she will pass to those who are ambitious 
and without merit. 

The’ prophecies preserved by Madame d’Adhémar remind us of 
those of Cazotte, which La Harpe affirms were uttered in his presence, 
but it is always difficult for plain people, no matter how credulous they 
be, to credit any human being with foreknowledge of events, and it is 
quite probable that Madame d’Adhémar,"' writing her memoirs in the 
early nineteenth century in the red afterglow of the Revolution, not 

‘only confused dates, but even invented words more prescient than any 
Saint-Germain ever spoke. However that be, and even if the words 
of Madame d’Adhémar are not to be relied on, we find ourselves still 
‘face to face with an enigmatic personality of unusual power and 
numberless parts. He has been dead a little more than a century, 
and so in time is almost one of ourselves ; he lived surrounded by spies 
and secret agents; he took no pains to conceal his habits from the 
world, and yet he remains a mystery. He was involved in many of 
the most important events of the eighteenth century and was responsible 
for much of its diplomacy. Some day, perhaps, his life may be set down 
as a consecutive story inspired by a definite aim. We can only 
hope that it may be done, for it would prove whether Saint-Germain 
was, as men have so often called him, a charlatan, or whether he was, 
as some believe him to have been, a political genius of unrivalled 
ambition and accomplishment. 

Una Brrcu. 


1! She died in 1822. 



















THE NEW KHARTOUM 





O, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
The Reaper came that day. 


CuaRLes GzorGe Gorpon in the flower of his manhood was cut 
down by the reaper Death within two days of his fifty-second birth- 
day ; yet not before he had sown, by the ensample of a noble life, seeds 
of justice, humanity and loving kindness, seeds which even to-day 
are pushing forth strong shoots and which, assuredly, under the 
present wise Anglo-Egyptian administration, will yield in the fulness 
of time an ever-increasingly fruitful harvest. On the left bank of 
the Blue Nile stood the palace where Gordon, with hunger and despai: 
as his constant companions, dwelt for those last ten weary, anxious 
months—the resulting strain turning his hair a snowy white—and 
whence daily, from its flat roof, he directed his gaze northwards, 
scouring the river with his powerful field-glass, in wistful yearning 
for the coming of the long-expected British redcoats who never re- 
warded his patient vigilance. In the sturdy hope of instilling fresh 
courage into the hearts of the worn-out garrison, Gordon reiterated 
day by day of the tarrying redcoats—‘ They must come to-morrow’ ; 
and at last a morrow, the anniversary of Gordon’s birth, did dawn 
when the wayworn soldiers sighted Khartoum, but it was too late, 
for, ere their arrival, Gordon, who but on the eve had said to a 
Mohammedan friend, ‘God created me without fear,’ had, without 
fear, obeyed the crowning summons of his Creator. 


The story’s heart, to me, still beats against its side. 


After Khartoum had fallen the palace was looted and demolished, 
but on its ruins another stately pile has arisen wherein Gordon’s 
memory is kept green by a tablet marking the fatal spot where on the 
26th of January, 1885, he was done to death. And even as a new 
palace sprang up on the ashes of the old, so likewise, after a thorough 
clearing away of the ruins of Gordon’s city, a new Khartoum has been 
planned and built on the ancient site. This new city lies at an altitude 
of 1263 feet above sea level, has a moderate yearly rainfall of but 
some forty inches, and a mean annual temperature of 84° Fahrenheit ; 
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by water it is 1560 miles from the source of the Nile at Ripon Falls, 
and 1920 miles from the Rosetta mouth of that fertilising river. 
Slowly but surely vaccination is reducing the small-pox mortality 
among the Soudanese ; the old mosquito-breeding pools have been 
filled up, and the mosquito brigade is still doing good work. Thus the 
new Khartoum may be said to enjoy a fairly salubrious climate, which, 
moreover, should yearly become more and more healthy. The violent 
sandstorms (haboob) that occasionally envelop the city are indeed 
annoying, though infrequent; fierce gales from the north blow up 
thick banks of sand-clouds which fill the air—and, incidentally, one’s 
eyes, ears and nose—with fine powdered sandstone, and ofttimes are 
even dense enough to eclipse the sun. But I have never heard the 
haboob described as a harbinger of disease as in the case of the ‘ yellow 
wind ’ which heralds cholera. If the name Khartoum was derived 
originally from the shape of the whole large tract of land between the 
White and Blue Niles then presumably the generally accepted sig- 
nification, ‘ elephant’s trunk,’ is correct ; but if, as is possible, the city 
was named in olden times from the narrow, tapering tongue of land, 
but a mile wide at its base, which terminates at Khartoum Point 
at the junction of the rivers, then the more correct translation of the 
Arabic word: ‘ Hh’rtoum’ would appear to be ‘tusk’ rather than 
‘trunk.’ At the junction of the rivers, though the waters meet they 
do not at once commingle, but for a space flow side by side, the muddy 
stream of the White Nile keeping distinct from the clear iron-grey 
waters of its Blue sister. 

From the base of this tusk of land the grand river front of new 
_ Khartoum stretches for some three miles, and from this vantage 

ground as one drives, rides or motors along the broad thoroughfare 
bordering the Blue Nile, one can watch the passing steamers and 
quaint native craft, while across the water the green crops on Tuti 
Island contrast pleasantly with its white shoals, and with the more 
distant mud-huts of Omdurman. 

In proximity to the Zoological gardens, at the western end of the 
Khartoum front, stands the chief hotel, which, if persistent rumour 
may be credited, is about to change hands and will shortly rival in 
comfort and luxury the best European hostelries. Continuing east- 
wards commodious villas are passed in quick succession, standing in 
pleasant gardens with sometimes, as at Mudiria House—the Governor’s 
residence—good turf lawn-tennis courts. A mile further on is the 
Sirdar’s palace, and nearing the eastern end of the river front, and 
almost exactly opposite Halfaya, or North Khartoum, railway station 
(which is on the right bank of the river and which shortly, it is to be 
hoped, will be connected with Khartoum proper by a fittingly hand- 
some bridge), stands the Gordon Memorial College, erected ‘as a 
pledge that the memory of Gordon is still alive, and that his aspira- 
tions are at length to be realised.’ This college, which is the centre 
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of the educational system of the Soudan, is attended by some four 
hundred pupils varying in age from seven years upwards, and aims 
at giving a useful, practical education. In addition to the ordinary 
school course, three special branches are devoted to training surveyors, 
engineers, and schoolmasters, and the college building contains also 
a reference library, laboratories, an observatory, and an economic 
museum with samples of Soudan products such as gums, rubber, 
tobaccos, various grains, cotton, &c. Running from east to west, 
parallel with the river frontage and in many cases bordered with 
trees, are broad roads intersected from the north by wide boulevards 
capable of practically unlimited extension southwards should the 
city quickly spread and expand, as I foresee it must ; and these straight 
spacious avenues—the metalling of which is proceeding rapidly—are 
in striking contrast with the former town, which had ‘ but few com- 
modious thoroughfares, the generality of the streets being tortuous 
and narrow.’ From the outset the competent authorities have 
required all plans for buildings to be submitted for approval, and this 
timely action, in addition to helping to beautify the city, has also 
contributed to the increase in the value of building plots, which in the 
last five years has increased twenty-fold. Besides the Government 
offices, barracks, clubs, banks, cafés, and stores—many of which are 
striking, substantial buildings—Khartoum boasts some churches ; 
@ magnificent mosque, for which eight thousand pounds was sub- 
scribed; spacious market-places, and numerous bazaars. While 
ferreting in these bazaars one day last February I spied, among the 
oddments displayed for sale by a curio-dealer, an old leather book- 
cover mutilated at one end to make it correspond with the size of the 
loose leaves it contained. On opening it and glancing at the last sheet, 
which in books written in Arabic is the title-page, my attention was 
arrested by the following words (which I give in translation) : ‘ In the 
name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful, this Obligatory Duty 
(Ratib) is ordered by the Chief of Religion, the Mahdi, the Expected 
One, he who is promised at the end of Time. He has composed it by 
inspiration from the Lord, the Generous, and has revealed it unto us.’ 

Inasmuch as Mohammed Achmed, the Mahdi (b. 1844, d. 1885) 
was once the all-powerful autocrat of the Soudan, to unearth a manu- 
script copy of the Prayer-book of this fighting purifier of the Moslem 
faith was an interesting discovery. With whetted appetite I read on 
and found that the MS., besides many prayers, contained long excerpts 
from the Koran and likewise an invocation to Allah to maintain love 
for the Moslem Bible in the hearts of the faithful. Yet later, in con- 
versation with Sheikhs and learned friends, I heard that it was com- 
monly believed that the Mahdi, had he lived, would have strenuously 
endeavoured to substitute this Ratib for Al Koran, though the latter 
is read daily throughout the Mohammedan world by about one 
hundred and seventy millions of the followers of Islam. Truly an 
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ambitious conception! Unfortunately, my copy (for I purchased the 
MS.) is incomplete, there being only a hundred and four pages, but 
it is undoubtedly genuine. Black, blue, and red inks were used by 
the scribe and each page is surrounded by a border, while the paper 
whereon it is so clearly and carefully transcribed seems obviously to 
. have formed part of the loot of Khartoum. For the pages, which are 
ruled for accounts, bear the impress of the Arabic seal of the ‘ Khar- 
toum Commercial Tribunal,’ and were evidently torn from a local 
merchant’s books, it having been the custom for tradesmen to have 
each page of their ledgers and cash-books thus stamped with the 
seal of the Court for their protection in cases of disputed account 
where the Tribunal required the production of their books as evidence.’ 

Much has been written in condemnation of the Mahdi; of the 
strife and misery that accompanied his crusade, and of his later 
cruelty and sensuality. Let us to-day remember rather his earlier 
devout asceticism; his undoubted earnestness; and the fact that, 
though the gospel he proclaimed does not find universal acceptance, 
he at least was not a hypocrite knowingly resting his faith, as many 
are prone to do, on a foundation of falsehood which every new wave 
of thought tends to sweep away. He verily believed in the Moslem 
prayer: ‘There is no God but God, the living, the steadfast. He 
slumbereth not, nor sleeps. Whatsoever is, in the heavens and on 
the earth, is His.’ So in the name of the ‘Sovereign of the day of 
judgment ’ let us forgivingly wish the Mahdi peace : 


Beyond the margin of death’s silent sea. 


South of Khartoum proper, across the desert racecourse and golf- 
links, and hard by what remains of Gordon’s fortifications, dwell, 
each in their own settlement with its distinctive huts, the divers 
native tribes who make up the city’s indigenous population. Pro- 
bably the new Khartoum of to-day, with Omdurman and the near 
villages, totals nearly one hundred thousand souls, and, considering 
that its geographical situation so admirably adapts itself to fostering 
the expansion of trade, I venture to predict that in another fifty years 


1 In his Ten Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp, Father Ohrwalder mentions 
several Ratibs,’ or Mahdi’s book of prayers. In Fire and Sword in the Soudan, 
Slatin Pasha writes (p. 525): ‘The Rateb is read in various groups, as enjoined 
by the Mahdi. This consists of a selection of verses and special prayers from the 
Kuran, and occupies about an hour,’ and again (p. 547) he ascribes to the Khalifa 
the exhortation, ‘Read the Mahdi’s Rateb ; and be ever ready to fight against the 
unbelievers.’ In A Prisoner of the Khaleefa, Charles Neufeld says (p. 94): ‘We had 
to read the Mahdi’s “ Ratib,” a description of prayer-book, containing extracts from 
the Quoran with interpolations of the Mahdi. The “ Ratib’’ occupied about three- 
quarters of an hour in recitation. The book was carried in a small leather case 
suspended from the neck. A number of copies were printed on the old Government 
press, byt it was considered more meritorious to write out a copy rather than purchase 
one, and the Mahdi had hoped that this Ratib would eventually become a sort of 


Quoran.’ 
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Khartoum will contain half a million inhabitants. The Soudanese, 
especially the Shillooks, the Dinkas, and the warlike Baggaras, are 
a fine body of men often standing over six feet in height, but, owing to 
climatic reasons, and to the fact that the greed of money for wealth’s 
sake has not yet taken great hold on them, they seem for the most 
part innately lazy, working only for short spells at a time and then 
resting until the simple necessaries of life give out; their ideal of 
happiness, apparently, being to work as little as possible. They again 
take to toil solely to earn fresh supplies and, even so, common report 
has it that it requires many adult Soudanese labourers to do the work 
accomplished by one Egyptian peasant. Women labour as well as 
men, and one often hears them singing, chattering, and laughing while 
at their tasks. Their clothing is scanty, but, like Eve before the fall, 
they know no shame. The chief raiment of the unmarried girls is a 
circular leathern apron, the thin thongs of hippopotamus hide or 
twisted cord, of which it is formed, falling like a fringe from the waist 
towards the knees. This rahat is sometimes ornamented with shells, 
beads, or beaten silver, and when a girl marries, her virginal dress is 
generally destroyed by the bridegroom. 
The material condition of the people is improving ; indeed, it is 
already prosperous. For the first time in their history the Soudanese 
are an absolutely free people, living under a Government anxious to 
protect them from injustice and to promote their welfare ; it is hard 
for stay-at-home Britishers to realise adequately how far-reaching is 
this change in a land ‘ where slavery in one form or another has been 
for thousands of years a permanent and universal institution.’ The 
present crux of the situation in the Soudan is the dearth of labour. 
In 1883 the population was reckoned at eight and a half millions ; 
twenty years later it was estimated by British officials at under two 
millions, inter-tribal and external wars, and fell disease—smallpox, 
cholera, &c.—having claimed during the long reign of Dervish power, 
and in almost equal proportions, six and a half million victims. Con- 
sider seriously what this terrible mortality signifies ; three persons 
out of every four blotted out, and of these an undue proportion adult 
males. It means that hundreds of the large villages are now deserted 
ruins and that other villages which formerly could furnish five hun- 
dred fighting men can now muster scarcely one hundred virile labourers. 
The importation of negroes from America has been proposed, but for 
various reasons I doubt the feasibility of the scheme. To Lord 
Cromer, and to Lord Kitchener, I venture to commend the examination 
of the suggestion, which I now put forward with the deferential hesi- 
tation but seemly in one unacquainted with our Indian Empire, of 
relieving the famine and congested areas of that great Asian peninsula 
by inducing Mohammedans—those used to agricultural pursuits or 
to irrigation earthworks would be the most useful—to migrate to the 
Anglo-Egyptian Soudan. Should these two master minds hold the 
Kk 2 
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plan to be practicable, it would not only relieve India but greatly 
benefit the depopulated Soudan. It is true that the former prejudice 
against the Soudan, which for years had an evil reputation with 
Egyptians, is gradually dying out, and that artisans from the Delta, 
chiefly carpenters, masons, and builders, now seek work in Khartoum, 
. but, knowing the fellaheen as I know them, I dare not deem it pro- 
bable that Egyptians will ever voluntarily go south in any considerable 
numbers. 

In all confidence we may leave the immediate future welfare of 
the Soudan to the able guidance of Sir Reginald Wingate and the 
Governor of Khartoum, Colonel Stanton, and of the small body of 
picked officers and civilians who labour with them, and among whom 
meritless seniority is no stepping-stone to promotion. The policy 
of that little band of Empire-makers is founded on equity, equality, 
and freedom ; they restrain their natura] impulse to model the new 
institutions on those to which, in more civilised lands, they were 
accustomed, and they make for success by taking into account the 
varied interests of the several tribes, and by respecting the native 
ideals, however strange these latter may appear to the Western mind. 

To Lord Cromer’s wise counsel and untiring efforts the new Soudan 
owes much, and in 1901 the Shillook and Dinka representatives fully 
recognised this, when, using for the simple ceremony a sort of dark 
green fez, they crowned him their king. In the name of his own 
great Sovereign, whose ensign holds sway on every continent and on 
all known seas, his Lordship promised that the sacred law of Islam 
shall be respected ; and the very remarkable agreement of the 19th of 
January, 1899, gave to this hitherto down-trodden people their 
Magna Charta, for Article II. stipulates that ‘ the British and Egyptian 
flags shall be used together, both on land and water, throughout the 
Soudan’; and wheresoever on that Dark Continent the Union Jack 
waves, whether on sea, lake, or river, or over teeming towns, humble 
hamlets, weary wastes, swampy sudd, or fertile fields, there shall 
abide alway, as in the New Khartoum, Justice and Liberty. 


Watter F. MIévILue. 














HOW TO MAKE THE NEGRO WORK 


THE question of how to make the negro work has been debated in 
many spheres of late. To make Africa an enormously wealthy 
continent a labour force is required which must at first be directed 
by the knowledge and enterprise of the white man. The negro is 
constantly accused of being too lazy. To supplement him or displace 
him, attempts are made over and over again to introduce the Asiatic 
or some inferior type of white man. 

Of course, in some districts as yet imperfectly controlled, the 
negro is unwilling to work lest the wealth he might amass from his 
labour would be an inducement on the part of some robber tribe or 
unscrupulous chief to inflict violence on him. The middleman is 
the curse of certain regions of West Africa, where he is still able to 
prevent the enterprising and producing natives of the far interior 
from coming into contact with the civilised negro or European pur- 
chaser on the coast. But all things being equal, and a reasonable 
degree of protection being assured to the native of Africa, he is as 
willing to work for a salary as the Asiatic or the European. 

From time immemorial, however, this one idea seems to have 
possessed the Europeans and Asiatics who have exploited Africa—that 
the negro was a fit subject to be cheated. For at least three thousand 
years the black man, where he has come into contact with the white 
one, has grown accustomed to be defrauded in greater or less degree. 
Fortunately, unlike the Asiatic, he seems incapable of long cherishing 
any grudge—he is the readiest of all races to forgive, the greatest 
optimist of all the human types. 

In no part of Africa has the negro been more unjustly treated than 
in those regions of the Congo imperfectly controlled by the Govern- 
ment of the Congo State, and nearly ruined by those companies to 
whom dangerously large powers had been granted. On the other 
hand, perhaps, in no other region of late have greater successes been 
scored than have been achieved by free Belgians, Belgians untrammelled 
by the short-sighted greed of the concessionnaire companies. 

To one of these—M. Louis Goffin, who has recently published a 
most interesting work on the history of the Congo Railway,' and who 
! Weissenbruch, Brussels, 1907. 
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was formerly the chief engineer employed in the construction of that 
railway—I am indebted for some valuable remarks on the subject 
of forced labour. These were sent to me in connection with a study 
of Congo questions in general, but they are sufficiently interesting at 
this juncture, I think, to be presented to the readers of this Review 
at a time when most parties have united in withdrawing Asiatic 
labourers from South Africa. It must not be forgotten (as was estab- 
lished in reports of committees on native affairs published as Blue- 
books by the Colonial Governments of South Africa) that many of the 
faults attributed to Congo Free State management have occurred in the 
treatment of the natives under the British flag in South Africa, though 
Colonial good sense or British public opinion has caused investiga- 
tions and prompt amendments. 

M. Goffin’s remarks, summarised and translated, are as follows :-— 

‘ Unfortunately, very few of our Congolese * can shake themselves 
free of the influence of a tradition created by the first necessities in 
the task of opening up Africa. If you question them, they will reply 
for the most part that forced labour is necessary ; that if the black 
man is not constrained to work, he remains idle. This opinion is even 
shared by some of the highest functionaries. 

‘We also—my comrades and I of the railway—shared this view 
during the first years of the construction of the line from Matadi to 
Léopoldville, but the facts of the case gradually modified our opinion. 
. . . At the beginning we had several hundred men, recruited from 
the lower grades of the population of Sierra Leone. We were unable 
to engage the natives of the Cataract region of the Congo, because 
their labour was considered scarcely sufficient for the needs of ordinary 
porterage between Matadi and Léopoldville on the part of the State, 
of the missions, and of trading firms. So we also engaged Kruboys, 
Accra men, Hausas from Lagos, and natives from Dahomé. 

* We found ourselves, as everybody knows, face to face with great 
natural obstacles. Moreover, our black personnel, quite as much as 
the staff of white men, was decimated by sickness. Out of 2000 
negroes employed on the construction in 1892, 150 a month died from 
illness, principally in that valley of the Mpozo, so much admired 
nowadays by the traveller comfortably installed in a saloon-car. 

* All along the track one would see corpses of negroes dead of 
smallpox, dysentery, beri-beri. At times in the morning we would 
see before the door of our cabin the corpse of some negro dead during 
the night, placed there by his exasperated comrades as a protest. . . . 
The men who still remained untouched by sickness were demoralised 
by fear, and had to be compelled to work by dint of sheer compulsion 
—the force used being the negative one of depriving them of all 
salary or even rations. . . . It was, in fact, forced labour. But what 
were we to do? It was vitally necessary to construct this line of 

2 T.e., Belgians associated with the Congo. 
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railway to suppress for ever the far more awful tax of human porterage 
along this route of the caravans between the Upper and the Lower 
Congo, “‘un sentier sinistre jalonné de cadavres.” 

‘ Of course we treated our men with as much humanity as possible, 
and did all we could to make their condition sanitary. Little by 
little we succeeded, and gradually made a selection amongst the 
black labourers of those races best suited to the climate. But a panic 
had arisen all along the West Coast of Africa, caused by the sick men 
whom we had repatriated. This rendered further recruitment in 
that direction impossible. Then we tried importing West Indian 
negroes and Chinese from Macao. They fared no better than the 
first lot of 2000 men who had come from West Africa.’ Still we 
pegged away at the gradual improvement of the conditions of life for 
black men and’ white in this terrible Cataract region. One of the 
best things we carried out was the growth of vegetables and the 
supply of fresh-food material instead of relying on preserved foods 
and tins. Gradually we were able to induce people to come once more 
from West Africa, from Senegal, Sierra Leone, and Accra. Under 
the most elaborately careful conditions of life and comfort, these 
negro workmen suffered no longer in health or morale. But they 
produced precious little. We said to ourselves, like a recent Com- 
mission of Inquiry has declared, “It is the born indolence of the 
negro.” We sought for a method of conquering this natural dis- 
inclination to work. We might, it is true, use something like force 
to compel them to work without ceasing during the hours allotted 
to work; but this was an expensive and disagreeable proceeding, 
and would have ended by provoking mutinies. . . . We were therefore 
in this impasse, when all at once the idea occurred to us to generalise 
a plan which had been adopted for certain special tasks with picked 
men. In other words, we adopted piece-work, “travail 4 la tache ou 
& prime.” We sought to interest these negro workers directly in 
the amount of work they put forth. 

‘The immediate results were extraordinary. The work at once 
was doubled from one day to another. In one year ninety kilometres 
were constructed as against thirty-five the year before, and subse- 
quently the increase, the vigour, and the rapidity of the work went on 
doubling. The aspect of the workshops was completely transformed. 
Men volunteered for overtime work in order to insure the conipletion 
of their tasks within the fixed period. They themselves did justice 
on any sluggard, and dragged him if necessary to his task. 

* In regard to the Chinese, a curious incident occurred. They were filled with 
such horror at the unhealthiness and the frightful heat of the Cataract region, that 
not being able to smuggle themselves on board steamers and get away to the sea, 
they fled inland like people distraught. Meeting with little or no hostility from the 
natives, they gradually wandered as far afield as the Sankuru River, in the very heart 
of south-central Congoland. Here the survivors settled down, married native women, 
and are actually influencing the population !—H. H. J. 
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‘Under this impulsion the aptitude of the negroes for business 
matters was remarkably manifested. We were able to state that in 
this respect it was in no way inferior to that of the best European 
workmen. It is thus that we have been able to take part in the most 
interesting discussions on cost price, measurements, and other details 

’ of close contract work between the head men of the black gangs and 
the white officials. In some cases the gang would depose their foreman 
if he was not in their eyes sufficiently competent, or because he did 
not worry the white man sufficiently in hauling up machinery, explo- 
sives, or the material of the Decauville tramway! .. . 

* Those who read this may observe that in the foregoing paragraph 
I was dealing with black men from the West Coast of Africa long in 
direct relations with Europeans ; they might say, “ Ah yes, you would 
not get the same results if you applied the system of piece-work to 
Congo natives.” 

“We would reply to this that the greater part of our personnel 
was comprised of people coming from the far hinterland of Sierra 
Leone or the great bend of the Niger, who had had, if anything, less 
direct relations with Europeans previously than was the case with 
negroes of the Congo Cataract region. . . . 

‘We were soon to see how an attempt to directly interest Congo 
labourers in the results of their work was to answer. The completion 
of the railways suppressed the hateful system of human porterage 
and released enormous numbers of Congo men, who were then free to 
engage in the service of the railway company. The company at once 
put them on piece-work, with the result that it was soon able to rely 
entirely on local labour, and was not any longer obliged to recruit 
Senegalese or Sieraa Leone men, except for clerical work or as highly 
trained artisans. At the present time (1905), 1600 Congo natives are 
employed on the railway as navvies, shunters, engine-drivers, points- 
men, station employés, labourers, etc., etc. At the expiration of their 
term of service they return for a short holiday to their villages, and 
are replaced by others back from their leave of absence. Their holiday 
over, they return promptly to work. They have founded prosperous 
villages all along the line. 

‘ What is it that attaches this population to the railway? Firstly, 
it is a salary in good money, and a sufficient salary ; secondly, it is the 
regular rations of good food [here follow details of the rations]. It is 
sufficient to compare the men employed by the railway with the 
other natives to convince oneself that they are more robust, better 
nourished, keener, and more active. Out of their salary they can 
purchase what additional comforts or luxuries they want.’ 

Elsewhere in this interesting report M. Goffin lays stress on the 
hateful system employed in the inner basin of the Congo of paying 
State or other labourers in trade goods or local currencies.‘ Very 

* The Blue-books and reports of several years ago in South Africa showed con- 
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often they do not want the trade goods in question, while as to the 
value of the currency, it is so fluctuating and uncertain as not to 
attract the natives to free labour. M. Goffin lays the utmost stress 
on the importance of paying all native workers with good money, 
exactly on the same lines as Europeans. If they wish to spend the 
money, they can ; but if they do not, they can save it. The possession 
of this money, however, is quite sufficient to turn the negro from a 
lazy loafer into a splendid worker. 

M. Goffin goes on to draw the moral that the State itself and all 
commercial or concessionnaire companies (I would add, or missionary 
societies) should do the same thing. All labour should be paid for in 
money. If the company in question chooses to establish a store 
and to sell goods at a fair rate, the native, being naturally ‘ dispen- 
dieux,’ will probably spend a large proportion of his wages at his 
employer’s shop. If not, he will spend the rest amongst his com- 
patriots in buying native provisions or in accumulating the purchase- 
price of a wife. 

M. Goffin points out that certain French officials in French Congo 
introduced the system of paying native porters in coin, with most 
happy results as regards facility of recruitment. 

Public works have been recently carried out in Sierra Leone, the 
Ivory Coast, Lagos, Rhodesia, and Nyasaland—railways, roads, 
bridge-building, planting—which have suffered from no lack of willing 
labour, simply because payments were made in cash, and those 
directing the enterprise took good care that the negro should not be 
cheated. 

H. H. Jounston. 
clusively that the falling-off in native labour occurred—where it did oceur—by the 


persistent defrauding of the labourers over their wages and the constant attempts to 
evade paying them in cash. 
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THE FAIRY PRINCE' 


CHARACTERS 
Mrs. Lewis, Dotty, Miss St. German 


Scene. Mrs. Lewis’s attic. 


(Mrs. Lew1s and Dotty discovered) 
Mrs. L. Are you in pain, dearie? Tell mother how you feel. 
Dotty. It’s a little way off now, Mumsie, not quite close up, 
you know. 
Mrs. L. Now listen, my little maid. May be if you went off to 
the big hospital they’d cure that poor little hip of your’s. Couldn’t 
you make up your mind to go, just for a while? Then you’d come 


back Mother’s own strong well girlie. 

Dotty. No! Mother, mother! You won’t send me away. Not 
all alone in that big place. I'll be so good if you'll only let me stay. 
I won’t scream once, not even when I wake first, and it hurts so. It 
doesn’t pain badly now, really, not anything much. Mumsie, I can’t 
go, I can’t. 

Mrs. L. God help us! I don’t want to send you, my lamb. 
There’s many passes in through those big gates and doesn’t come out 
again—not walking. Ah, I’m a sinful woman though, or I’d be send- 
ing you even if it did break your heart—and mine too ! 

Dotty. Can’t I get well without going away? Couldn’t some 
clever doctor do it ? 

Mrs. L. Aye, with a clever price. That’s not for us. Now 
mother will shake up the pillows before she goes. It’s hard to leave 
you the evening too; but if I don’t please Mr. Abraham, there’ll be 
nothing but starving for us both. 

Dotty. Why must you go out again ? 

Mrs. L. It’s the pantomime. people’s rehearsal, and I’ve got to 
see their things are right. It’s a teasy job with some of them. Abra- 
ham gets the credit, and I get most of the work. There, I mustn’t 
grumble, and you mustn’t fret. Try and go to sleep. 

Dotty. The room gets so dark, mother, and everything creaks. 


' Dramatic and all other rights reserved 
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I know I hear someone on the stairs often. I’ve crawled out to see” 
once or twice when I wasn’t too frightened, and the pain was easy. 
I suppose they heard me coming, there was no one there. 

Mrs. L. It’s an old place, that’s all. Who'd be troubling poor 
folk like us? I must be off. [Stoops to kiss Dotty. 

Doty (clinging to her). Don’t go, mother! It’s so hard lying 
here all alone. The days are so long, nothing ever happens. I just 
lie counting the time till the evening when you come back. You 
won’t go, will you ? 

Mrs. L. Dolly, you know I don’t want to. What canI do? If 
I lose my place working with Abraham, there’s dozens waiting hungry 
for it. I’m a good enough needlewoman, but London’s full of good 
needlewomen—one of us down, ten’s ready to take her place. 

Dotty. Yot. wouldn’t go if you loved me. You like that old 
work better than me. I’m tired and hot and thirsty. 

Mrs. L. There, my lamb. You shall have nice milk. Mother’ll 
get it for you. 

Dotty. No, I don’t want milk, I want you. Don’t leave me, 
mumsie, don’t. 

Mrs. L. I won’t. {Takes off bonnet. 

They must get along without me this once, even if I get turned 
away to-morrow. Dolly, mother does love you, she’s going to stay, 
whatever happens. 

Dotty (sobbing). Kiss me, mother. No! Don’t. I’m naughty, 
I know. I hurt you. Wait one minute, and I’ll get good. 

Mrs. L. You’re not naughty, dearie. Only tired of lying here 
all alone. It’s cruel hard. 

Dotty. I’m not your good brave little girl to-night, at least. I 
wasn’t. Mother, you must go! I won’t mind much. 

Mrs. L. No, I’ll bide here. I can’t leave that poor wisht little face. 

Dotty. I want you to go, I mean it, really. Go now whilst I’m 

[Mrs. Lewis puts on bonnet. 

Dotty. Mumsie, when you get. just to the door, look round and 

you'll see me smile, ’cos I’m happy. 
[Mrs. Lewis looks back. Do.iy turns with a pitiful little smile. 
Mrs. Lewis nearly breaks down, but goes out. 
" [Dotty hides her head in the pillow and cries. 
Enter Miss St. German, principal boy in the pantomime at the neigh- 
bouring theatre. She is in doublet and hose of pale blue and silver, 
with a silver cloak hanging from her left shoulder. Over all she has 
thrown a big opera-cloak. This she lays aside. 

Miss St. G. Well, that was a climb. What on earth does Abra- 
ham mean by keeping his principal hand in such a den? And what 
does the hand mean by making my cloak two inches longer than I 
told her? (Indicates short cloak on her shoulder). I am glad I hadn’t 
sent the brougham away. Just wrapped myself up and came over at 
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once to do a little fancy swearing. What a place! Not even a look- 
ing-glass! Why, what’s this? A kiddy, asleep! 
[Dotty turns and looks at her. 

Miss Sr. G. Look here, little girl, 1 want to see Mrs. Lewis. 
Where is she ? 

' Dotty. She’s gone out. 

Miss Sr. G. Oh, botheration take it! Why on earth must she 
go out just now? It really is too bad. Do you know where she’s 
gone ? ; 

Dotty. She’s got to see about some fairies’ things ; just ordinary 
ones, you know, not real fairy princes like you. 

Miss Sr. G. But I want to see her. It’s early for you to be going 
to sleep. Can’t you dress and run out and send her here? Run, 
like a good child. The idea of going to bed at this hour ! 

Dotty. I can’t. 

Miss Sr. G. Can’t or won’t ? 

Dotty. Oh, you know I can’t. I won’t ever be able to run again. 
My hip is bad, and I’ve got to lie here always, just as long as I live. 

Miss St. G. (aside). What a brate I am. (Aloud.) Poor little 
girl, I’m sorry. Well, you can tell your mother when she comes in 
that I wanted to see her about my dress. I'll go back now. 

Dotty. Oh, no! You won’t go away. I’ve been expecting you 
ever so long. 

Miss Sr. G. Eh, me? 

Dotty. Yes, of course. Fairy princes always come if you're 
good and wait. I do try to be good, but I forget sometimes when the 
pain comes on bad. 

Miss St. G. In pain, and alone. Are you much by yourself, 
little one ? Haven’t you any playmates to come and see you ? 

Dotty. Not now. They did come first when I got bad; but I 
think they’re tired of me now. I can’t play games, you see, and they 
like running about and dancing when there’s an organ. One of them 
used to come often, Willy from next door; but then he was ill too, 
and got a cough if he played. It wasn’t so bad then. 

Miss Sr. G. And he doesn’t come now ? 

Dotty. He’s dead. 

Miss St. G. And you lie here all alone all day? What do youdo? 

Dotty. Oh, I’ve got a book. Mother got it for me. It’s all 
about your country, Fairyland. There are pictures in it, you know. 
That’s why I knew you at once, you see. Now tell me, are you going 
to take me to Fairyland to-night ? 

Miss Sr. G. I think perhaps, not to-night. 

Dotty. Oh! well I don’t mind so long as you are here. Besides 
it'll be more fun when I’m strong and can run about like the others 
and pick flowers and play. Tell me, please, exactly what it’s like. 

Miss St. G. Do you know I think you had better tell me. 
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Dotty. But you live there. 

Miss Sr. G. People never know much about the places they live 
in. I seem better up in London than in Fairyland. What does your 
book say ? 

Douty. Oh, it’s lovely! Always sun shining, you know, and lovely 
flowers, and the birds are so tame because no one ever hurts them. 
Nobody is ever ill or naughty or hungry, and the mothers don’t have 
to work all day and leave their children alone. But you know it all, 
don’t you ? 

Miss Sr. G. I fancy I have heard all that; but the country had 
another name. 

Dotty. I tell you what I want to see more than anything, that’s 
the sea. Fairyland is close to it. I'll show you something mother 
gave me ’cos I couldn’t go when the other children had a treat. (Shows 
shell). Now shake it, and listen. I think and think till the wall all 
gets in a mist, and it seems I must see in another minute, and—I can’t. 
You take my hand and tell me what it’s like. 

Miss St. G. Don’t try to see anything just yet, only feel. Isn’t 
that breeze lovely? We're not in London now, we’re on some yellow 
sands. 

Dotty. Tell me about a ship, one like I saw in the picture. There 
is one, isn’t there ? 

Miss St. G. Of course there is. Look at her. She’s got a lot of 
white sails, they’re all blown out by that breeze you felt. It always 
blows fair for her voyage. 

Dotty. Where is she going? Oh! To Fairyland, of course. 
Won’t it be too dark ? 

Miss St. G. Only here. She'll go sailing through the night, and 
when it gets darkest here, light breaks where she will be. 

Dotty. Why does she go at night ? 

Miss St. G. She is the Fairy Mail. She sails away at night 
from London, down the dirty river, out to the sea. 

Dotty. Does she take letters and parcels? Oh, I know she does. 
Letters from fairies like you, who are wanting to go home. I don’t 
know what the parcels could be. We’ve nothing nice enough to send. 

Miss Sr. G. I think I know what some of them are. The big 
black one is a memory someone has been carrying about for years, 
of a wrong he fancied his friend did him. That faint shapeless grey 
one is a vain regret for a kind word that was not spoken. That small 
deep crimson thing is the sin of a saint. 

Dotty. How did they all come here ? 

Miss Sr. G. The fairies send round a collecting-van every evening 
in London. People give them parcels that they never want to see 
again. That long thing there with lines and dots is the tune of a 
haunting song some sleeper longs to forget. 

Dotty. What will become of the parcels ? 
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Miss Sr. G. The ship sails out to where the sea gets blue, bluer 
than the sky. Just ahead there is a low white line. That is the 
shore of Fairyland. Then the fairy sailors drop all those parcels into 
the water. The big black thing will fall with a splash; but you 
would only think it foam drift when the tune goes overboard ; and 
* when that crimson bundle sinks there is a sea bird’s cry. 

Dotty. Are you going to put my pain on board ? 

Miss St. G. Not to-night; I’m afraid. The boat is full. Tell 
me, my child, don’t you ever see a doctor ? 

Dotty. No, not now. Mother thought I must go into the hospital, 
but I was afraid. She says some clever doctor could cure me, but 
she’s too poor to pay him. She forgot about the fairies, I think. 

Miss Sr. G. Yes. People sometimes do. You didn’t, though ! 

Dotty. No, of course not. You will cure me, I know. You’re 
so good. 

Miss St. G. Am I? Do you know, some people don’t think so. 

Dotty. Ah! That’s when you wear your cloak, and they can’t 
see that you’re a fairy prince. 

Miss St. G. Oddly enough it has generally been when I did not 
wear my cloak. 

Dotty. Well, they’re silly. Now tell me, please, how are you 
going to cure me ? 

Miss Sr. G. I hardly know. What ought I to do? 

Dotiy. Well, you’ve not brought your wand with you. 

Miss St. G. No, I didn’t think it would rain. 

Dotiy. Of course your magic ring would do as well. 

Miss St. G. (glancing at her hand). Ah! My magic ring. Let 
me see, is there any paper I could write on here ? 

Dotty. Yes, in that drawer. 

[Miss Sr. G. finds paper and writes a few words. 

Miss Sr. G. (aside, drawing diamond ring from her finger). But 
that was the only relic of my dream of Fairyland. If he can see what 
I am doing now, I think he will smile and be content. 

[Puts ring in letter. 

Now listen, dear. When your mother comes in you must give her 
this. It is a special sort of magic ring which she must use for you. 

Dotty. It will cure me, won’t it ? 

Miss St. G. Yes. Now put it under your pillow, and then curl 
round and go to sleep. I must go. 

Dotty. I suppose they want you in Fairyland ? 

Miss St. G. Yes. In Fairyland. Good-night ! 

[Kisses Dotty. Exit. 


Enter Mrs. Lewis 
Mrs. L. Here I am, dearie, back earlier than I thought. They 
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didn’t want me after all. That Miss St. German, as she calls herself, . 
had gone away. She was up to no good, I'll be bound. Have you 
been very lonely, Dolly ? 

Dotty. Mumsie! Guess what has happened? Oh! you never 
will. I must tell you, I can’t wait. The Fairy Prince has been here. 

Mrs. L. Bless the child, with her tales of fairies. Well, if they 
keep her happy, that’s all right. So my Dolly saw a fairy at last. 

Dotty. Yes. Such a lovely one, and I’m going to get well soon, 
soon. He promised, mumsie. You don’t look a bit glad. 

Mrs. L. Don’t I, dear? I’m tired trapezing after people who 
ain’t any better than me, I’ll warrant, if as good. 

Dotty. Mother, won’t you look at it? 

Mrs. L. At what, dear ? 

Dotty (/eeling for letter). I was to give it to you, it’s the fairy ring. 

Mrs. L. (Opens letter, reads to herself). Please sell this, it is valu- 
able, and get that dear kiddie advice. One thing I ask. Let her 
keep her faith, as long as she can, in fairies, and—in me. Sylvia St. 
German. 

Mrs. L. Dolly, what is this? Who has been here ? 

‘Dotty. I told you—the Fairy Prince! 


(CURTAIN) 
Sypney K. PueEtps. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


SOME RECENT EARTHQUAKE THEORIES 


REcENT advances in the knowledge and theory of seismic phenomena 
present many points of interest, and illustrate admirably the utility 
of co-operation among those who study scientific questions, and 
especially such as deal with problems of cosmic physics. Although 
the precise reason for the occurrence of an individual earthquake in 
one place and at a certain instant cannot be stated with any degree 
of certainty, yet there are indications that it may be possible for the 
seismologist, with the assistance of the astronomer, to foretell the years 
when earthquakes may be expected to be most frequent, and some- 
times, perhaps, to announce in a general way the probability of an 
earthquake at a determined place. The advisability of such forecasts, 
supposing them to become possible, would, in these countries, be 
questionable, for the panic which would inevitably follow such an 
announcement would undoubtedly result in greater loss of life and 
movable property than would be produced by the catastrophe itself. 
That such progress has been made in a comparatively young 
science speaks eloquently for the energy and perseverance, often with 
very scant encouragement, of those who have laid the foundations on 
which all future workers must build. The first step in the systematic 
study of earthquakes was evidently the establishment of recording 
centres, where careful observations might be made and compared 
among themselves and with the records obtained in other places. 
It is chiefly due to the activity of Professor Milne—whose name will 
frequently occur in this article—that there exists to-day a series 
of seismological observatories spread all over the world, equipped 
more or less abundantly with delicate recording and measuring in- 
struments. As each of these stations is furnished with apparatus 
for recording disturbances not only in the immediate neighbourhood 
but also those in distant places, it has become possible to obtain much 
information which otherwise would have been unattainable, and, by 
a careful comparison of records, to arrive at conclusions which have 
materially advanced the science. One of the first fruits of this de- 
tailed accumulation of facts is the relationship indicated between the 
occurrence of earthquakes and other natural phenomena. Thus it 
has been shown that earthquakes are somewhat more frequent at full 
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moon than at half-moon, and when she is near the earth than when she _ - 
is far off. They are also more frequent at the equinoxes than at the 
solstices. In these cases the difference is, however, slight, but the 
result is of importance as confirming the generally accepted view that 
the sun and moon produce in the solid crust of the earth a small tide- 
like effect. Other connections have also been detected, such as that 
with temperature, magnetic phenomena, the aurora, barometric 
variations, seasons of the year and times of the day and night, all of 
which have been shown to be more or less marked. However, the one 
which is of special interest for us in the present consideration is the 
close, though not very obvious connection which has been shown to 
exist between certain motions of the earth’s poles and the frequency 
of earthquakes. 

In many writings on this subject the earth is treated as if it were 
a stationary globe in space, and as if the only causes which ought to 
be considered were purely local ones. Such a manner of approaching 
the question would appear to be, at the very outset, destined to failure, 
for it leaves out of account one of the most real and no doubt very 
important elements of the problem—the rotation of the earth round 
its axis. When one brings to mind the fact that, owing to this cause 
the surface of our globe is moving, near the equator, with a velocity 
of about eighteen miles a minute, it is evident that the omission of 
such a factor should a priori be expected to prevent a full solution of 
co complex a problem. 

Since the regularity of a rotating body depends on the even and 
permanent distribution of its mass about the axis of revolution, it is 
clear that any sudden or considerable modification of the distribution 
of this mass must necessarily affect, to a greater or lesser degree, 
the position of the earth’s poles ; and similarly any sudden movement 
of the poles from their normal path must produce a strain throughout 
the whole mass of the rotating body, and, if continued for a sufficiently 
long period, cause some disturbance in the material composing it, 
if there be any portion capable of being displaced. In order that such 
an effect might be produced, it is not necessary to postulate a fluid 
interior for our globe, but that at certain localities there are masses 
of movable matter of some sort, which will yield under the application 
of great forces.” 


? Referring to the interior condition of the earth, Lord Kelvin wrote, many years 
ago, the following passage, which he has never modified: ‘In the honeycombed solid 
and liquid mass thus formed, there must be a continual tendency for the liquid, in 
consequence of its less specific gravity, to work its way up; whether by masses of 
solid falling from the roofs of vesicles or tunnels, and causing earthquake shocks, or 
by the roof breaking quite through when very thin, so as to cause two such hollows 
to unite, or the liquid of any of them to flow out freely over the outer surface of the 
earth ; or by the gradual subsidence of the solid, owing to the thermo-dynamic melt- 
ing which portions of it, under intense stress, must experience, according to the 
views recently published by Professor James Thomson (1861). The results which 
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These movements may be illustrated by the uneven running of a 
machine when the fly-wheel is not well balanced, or even better by 
the erroneous path of a ‘ bowl,’ due to the bias. Some interesting 
calculations have been made of the amount of pole displacement which 
could be produced by modifications in the present distribution of sea 
_ and land on the earth’s surface, and Sir G. H. Darwin finds that the 
pole might be moved through several degrees. Lord Kelvin calculated 
that an elevation through 600 feet, of a portion of the earth’s surface 
having an area of 1000 square miles, and ten feet thick, would alter 
the position of the earth’s axis by 0°3” (about thirty-four feet). At 
first sight these may seem small quantities in comparison with other 
astronomical numbers, but the mass of the earth which is shaken is 
very great, so that the amount of energy involved is enormous. We 
shall see presently that in the case of large earthquakes very much 
greater masses may be in question. 

Some twenty years ago Professor Milne called attention to the 
relationship that appeared to exist between the frequency of earth- 
quakes and irregular movements of the poles. He has given much 
attention to the examination of these phenomena, and, as the result 
of a very careful and exhaustive investigation, has arrived at the 
conclusion that the years of greatest pole movements are also years 
of maximum earthquake frequency, and conversely, that great seismic 
activity seems to be followed by more marked pole displacements. 
Sir G. H. Darwin suggested that earthquakes tend to adjust the figure 
of the earth to one of equilibrium about its instantaneous axis. This 
result is not surprising, for the amount of material put suddenly into 
motion during a ‘ world-shaking ’ earthquake is often very great. In 
a paper read at the recent meeting of the British Association at York, 
Professor Milne gave some exceedingly interesting figures as to the 
probable quantity of matter thus disturbed. From observations 
made after the great earthquake of Assam it has been calculated that 
it may have resulted from the collapse of 500,000 square miles, while 
from other considerations it would appear to be proved that these 
disturbances often reach a depth of from twenty to thirty miles. 


The inference to be drawn from these figures is that the mass displacement 
for a very large earthquake may as a maximum reach ten million cubic miles 
(500,000 x 20 miles). This material may be moved vertically through a range 
of ten feet. Even if we regard this estimate as twenty times greater than 
those corresponding to average megaseismic efforts, it will be admitted that 
the molar displacements here are of very great magnitude. Further, as they 
occur frequently, we have to look for cumulative effects which, under certain 
conditions, may possibly be appreciable. 






must follow from this tendency seem sufficiently great and various to account for all 
that we see at present, and all that we learn from geological investigation of earth- 
quakes, of upheavals, and subsidences of solid, and of eruptions of melted rock.’ 
(Thomson and Tate, vol. i. pt. 2, p. 484.) 
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It may be interesting to note that as the volume of the earth is . 
estimated to be 260,000,000,000 cubic miles, it appears from the 
figures just given that the large fraction of zehy of the earth’s 
volume is capable of being disturbed by the forces which give rise to 
earthquakes. Hence it is not strange that there should be a notable 
connection between earthquakes and pole displacements. A few 
years ago Dr. R. von Kovesligethy of Budapest calculated that during 
the years 1895-1902 each of the 200 world-shaking earthquakes 
recorded caused an average displacement of the pole through 0°00275”. 
We may therefore look on it as an established fact that great earth- 
quakes cause a more or less considerable ‘ wobble’ on the earth’s 
rotation. 

Now, reasoning from the two facts just referred to, that a sudden 
disturbance of,a portion of the mass of the earth may cause a dis- 
placement of the poles, and that conversely a movement of the poles 
may result in an earthquake, it appears logical to conclude that an 
earthquake in one locality might, under favourable circumstances, 
give rise to a corresponding earthquake shock or volcanic eruption 
elsewhere. In the first place, as has been shown, the effect of earth- 
quakes on the earth’s axis is a measurable quantity ; that a motion of 
the axis may affect movable matter is proved by the rinsing of a cup. 
The principles here referred to have been explained by the present 
writer and illustrated by means of some simple experiments with a 
little top or tee-to-tum.* This was a disc-shaped hollow brass top, 
about an inch in diameter and # inch deep ; it was turned with great 
care, and could be spun by the fingers on a smooth surface. When 
spun on a piece of smoked glass it left a fine clear-cut trace, and spun 
perfectly truly. A small smooth steel ball was now dropped in; at 
once the top began to wobble, and now left a trace like a series of 
small e’s in handwriting, and the ball could be heard rolling along 
the inner edge of the top. A second ball was added, of the same size: 
for an instant there was heard a slight movement of the balls, then 
they became quiet, and the top was spinning as evenly and as truly 
as it did before the addition of the first ball. The balls had arranged 
themselves automatically at the opposite ends of a common diameter. 
When a third ball was added to the two already in the top, there was, 
for a moment, a movement of the balls, and then all became quiet 
again ; and the three balls were found to have placed themselves at 
equal intervals round the circumference of the tee-to-tum. The 
experiment could be varied by attaching a fixed weight to a point on 
the edge of the top, and dropping in a ball of the proper size, in which 
case the balance was restored as before. Instead of balls, water or 
some other liquid was sometimes used with satisfactory results. 
These experiments are all illustrations of the well-known laws of 
‘ centrifugal force,’ and need no further explanation. The general 


® Proc. Royal Dublin Soc. xi. no. 11, 1906. 
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theorem illustrated by them may be stated in the following words : 
‘ A rotating body which contains matter capable of shifting its position 
tends automatically to restore itself to its original state of rotation, 
when any cause has disturbed its motion of revolution.’ So much is 
this the case that it was evident from the experiments that a body 
‘containing loose matter free to move spins much more evenly than a 
rigid one, for the liquid &c. inside it makes.up for slight departures 
from perfect balance in its construction. 

The following simple means may be used to test and show the 
results just explained. A little paraffin wax is placed in the tee-to- 
tum, along with the two, three, or more balls as the case may be. 
The whole is then warmed until the wax melts. A light cover is 
screwed on, and the tee-to-tum is set spinning. The wax has time 
to become hard before the motion ceases. The balls are found to 
have automatically taken up the positions indicated by theory. 
Various modifications of the experiment may be made with this 
simple apparatus illustrating other phenomena, such, for example, 
as the relation between the distribution of land and water on the 
earth’s surface. 

From the considerations we have already dealt with it is clear 
that the principles thus illustrated may be applied to our globe. The 
sudden disturbance of a large tract of the earth’s surface corresponds 
to the addition of a ball to the hollow top, and the same causes that 
tend to send the other ball to the opposite side would, in the case of 
the earth, cause disturbances in other places symmetrically placed 
with regard to the original earthquake ; these remarks apply par- 
ticularly to places near the equator. It must be remembered that the 
case of the earth is not as simple as that of the top, since gravitation 
must be taken into account, and also for the fact that the total mass 
remains constant in the same circumstances. However, mathematical 
investigations show that a subsidence for example at one place will 
tend to produce a counter disturbance in a corresponding locality. 
The simplest case would be that of two disturbances at opposite ends 
of a diameter following closely on each other. A more unusual occur- 
rence would be three disturbances in places equally distant. These 
views were first suggested with reference to the latter phenomenon. 

The month of April 1906 was remarkable for three great dis- 
turbances. A serious eruption of Vesuvius took place on the 8th; 
on the 14th a very severe earthquake occurred in Formosa ; while on 
the 18th San Francisco was destroyed. These three places are not 
only on almost the same parallel of latitude, but are as nearly as pos- 
sible equally distant. These circumstances, together with the fact 
that they all took place within a few days of each other, suggested 
the possibility of there existing, among them, some such connection 
as that already pointed out. In a word, the position of San Francisco 
is such that, in this view, an earthquake in that quarter of the globe 
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was an event to be anticipated with some degree of probability. That 
such an event could be foretold is not suggested, but, as we shall see 
presently, a probability of a disturbance in that part of North America 
could have been scientifically indicated. 

In the meeting of the British Association already mentioned, 
Professor Milne dealt at some length with the theory set forth above, 
and stated the result of an examination of the Shide (I. of W.) records 
made by him to test the evidence afforded by past great earthquakes 
in favour of that view. His researches seem to indicate a very re- 
markable agreement between facts and theory. His conclusion had 
best be given in his own words : 


To test whether the members of the groups exhibit some symmetrical dis- 
tribution in space corresponding to that proposed, the earthquakes which have 
originated in districts separated from each other by 180 degrees in longitude, 
but on the same latitude, have been compared with each other. . . . In 1899 
and 1905, which are years when the geographical distribution of origins ex- 
hibited marked differences, 126 earthquakes were recorded. Twenty of these 
appeared in ten pairs, each member of a pair being in symmetrically located 
districts. . . . The average interval between the occurrence of earthquakes 
such as are here considered has, during the last six and a half years, been 
seventy-two hours, and nearly all have originated from the ten districts. One 
inference from this is that the distribution in time and space of thé above ten 
pairs may not be anything more than chance. Whether this is to be accepted 
as generally true remains to be determined by a more complete and extensive 
analysis of registers. Not only should large earthquakes be compared with 
their kind, but also with small earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. 


A few cases of triplets could also be pointed out. From these facts 
it follows that in the districts mentioned there would have been some 
foundation for the belief that an earthquake in the corresponding 
district might occur ; arguing merely from the figures just given the 
chances against such an event were about ten to one. No doubt if 
smaller shocks had been examined as well as volcanic eruptions many 
more instances would be found. It is interesting to note that the 
earthquake at Valparaiso on the 17th of August in the same year 1906 
was followed a few days later by one in North-west Australia ; and a 
shock in the Dutch West Indies on the 27th of September by one at 
Calcutta on the 29th. These places are exactly opposite each other, 
and on the same parallel.‘ The districts examined by Professor Milne 
include the chief earthquake centres ; they are as follows: (1) West of 
Alaska ; (2) Central America and West Indies; (3) West Coast of 
South America; (4) Central North America, with the corresponding 


* The calamity which saddened England in the January of last year, when Jamaica 
was desolated, is too fresh in our memories to need mention. But England was not 
alone in her sorrow, for Holland too had to bewail a similar disaster in her fertile 
possessions in the Dutch East Indies. The fact that these calamities took place 
within a week of each other, that the places are situated almost diametrically opposite 
each other, and that they are on almost the same parallel of latitude is significant in 
the light of the views here set forth. Other cases might also be cited. 
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places (1a) Balkans to Central Asia; (2a) Eastern portion of Central 
Asia ; (3a) Indian Ocean and Malay Archipelago ; (4a) East Japan. 

It seems therefore legitimate to conclude that there may exist 
some such connection between earthquakes as that here considered. 
_ It is not suggested that it would ever become possible to announce 

the probable approach of an earthquake in any given locality of small 
area ; the circumstances in which the law above proposed would be 
obeyed must be comparatively rare, and it would depend for its 
fulfilment on a number of elements which we can never have a suffi- 
ficiently accurate knowledge of. Perhaps the most exact statement 
of this view would be that one earthquake might be the occasion of 
a succeeding one—the final factor in the series of causes to which 
earthquakes owe their origin. Whether they be caused by steam, 
or by chemical reactions, by the collapse of places of weaker crust, 
or by volcanic actions, or by a general shrinkage of the earth’s crust 
due to a gradual loss of heat is immaterial, for in every hypothesis there 
must be times when these forces are on the point of giving rise to an 
earthquake—when the equilibrium is not stable. In such circum- 
stances a very little extra disturbance would be sufficient to determine 
the occurrence. This ‘last straw’ might be the effect of an earth- 
quake in a distant place, and especially in the locality where its in- 
fluence would be a maximum. In favourable circumstances this 
sequence of events would be as inevitable as the avalanche called into 
being by the unwary cry of a traveller, and which overwhelms him 
and brings ruin to hundreds of others. 

Such speculations may seem to have a scientific rather than a 
practical interest for us who live in places not much disturbed by 
earthquakes, but if we are able to feel secure it is only on account 
of knowledge acquired by much patient toil and study. In other 
less favoured lands—and many such are included in England’s pos- 
sessions beyond the seas—the results of these investigations are of 
the greatest practical importance. For it is only by an exact know- 
ledge of all the circumstances connected with earthquake shocks 
that it is possible to determine the most suitable style of architecture, 
and best kind of building material to employ, so as to defy the earth’s 
shakings. And now that the ‘earthquake temperature’ of every 
portion of the globe is as well known, one might almost say, as its 
climate, it would be wise for the inhabitants of these countries to 
look well to future possibilities, and to read aright the lines of Words- 


worth : 
To the solid ground 
Of nature trusts the mind which builds for aye. 


H. V. Gru. 











THE TRUE IMPERIALISM 


THE following address was delivered by me, as President for the year 
1907 of the Birmingham and Midland Institute, in the Town Hall, at 
Birmingham, on the 11th of December. As the newspaper reports 
were necessarily condensed, and as the address may perhaps appeal to 
a wider audience than that which heard it, I have been urged to give 
it a wider publicity. The courtesy of the Editor of this Review has 
provided me with the opportunity ; and the address is accordingly 
reproduced in the form in which it was delivered. 


Curzon. 






I wave taken as the subject of my address to-day what I describe 
as the True Imperialism. I do not thereby suggest that there is a 
false Imperialism, though it may be that strange figures sometimes 
masquerade under a disguise to which they can lay no claim. More 
often they are distorted images of the original, deliberately constructed 
for purposes of censure or ridicule by unscrupulous opponents. In 
truth there cannot be a false Imperialism, if the proper meaning of 
the conception as the Faith of Empire be borne in mind. I shall, 
however, as I proceed, hope to make clear the difference between the 
original and the baser caricatures to which partisan speech and writing 
sometimes give birth. 

I have chosen this subject for my address for two reasons. In 
the first place I think that a man placed in the honourable position 
of President of the Midland Institute—a position that has been filled 
by many of the most distinguished Englishmen of their time, and that 
has called forth many notable utterances in the past—should, if he 
cannot compete with his predecessors in public credit, at least emulate 
them in the sincerity and earnestness with which he chooses his 
message, whatever it may be. I speak of Empire therefore because 
I am a convinced and unconquerable Imperialist, who by the accident 
of events has been called upon to spend the whole of his working 
manhood in the study or the service of Empire, and to whom it has 
come to be a secular religion, embodying the most sacred duty of the 
present, and the brightest hope for the future ; and because, so feeling, 
I welcome a platform from which to utter the belief that isin me. And 
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my second reason is this: To what place could I come more likely 
to receive such a message with an enlightened but businesslike com- 
prehension than here? The citizens of no mean city, who with a 
genius for industrial enterprise and a local patriotism that is almost 
Hellenic in its ardour, have raised your town to a unique place among 
‘the great manufacturing capitals, not merely of England but of the 
world, you have for the past twenty years identified yourselves with 
the politics of Empire. You have nourished in your midst and have 
again and again sent out on his public mission the greatest imperial 
statesman of this generation—the man of whom, whether you agree 
or disagree with his particular views, it would be stark prejudice to 
deny that he is animated by a noble devotion to his country and an 
impassioned belief in its destinies. At a time when other places and 
districts have fallen away, you have stood fast to your convictions, 
as I doubt not that when the opportunity offers you will do again. 
Where then could I better come than to Birmingham, to attempt an 
analysis and demonstration of the faith that I believe to be equally 
in youandinme? From what platform so suitable as this Town Hall, 
which is almost the central altar of the British democracy, should 
I address my countrymen in the endeavour to show them what it is 
that Empire means, in what sense it is vital to them, why it ought 
to be deep in their hearts and fervent, though never boastful, on their 
tongue ? 


GrowTtH or EMPIRE 


I have no time to deal this evening with the history or growth 
of the British Empire. Two theories have been much in vogue to 
explain the facts. The first is the idea that the Empire has been 
built up by a succession of wicked and unscrupulous men, that Empire- 
makers are as a rule commandment-breakers, and that Proconsuls— 
a class to which I am so fortunate or unfortunate as to belong— 
represent in general a peculiarly dangerous type. Years ago, before 
Mr. John Morley had had the opportunity of showing that he could 
deal with a great Empire in the spirit of a great statesman, he wrote 
a book in which he spoke of Warren Hastings as ‘ the great criminal ’ 
and the foundation of British dominion in India as ‘a long train of 
intrigue and crime.’ I do not know whether with fuller knowledge 
he would hold these views now. I hope not. Anyhow I believe 
them to be incapable of historical demonstration. Some Empire- 
makers have been bad and vicious men. By no stretch of imagination 
could Cesar or Napoleon possibly be described as good men. But 
these characteristics have not been confined to the making of Em- 
pires. Crime has hovered over the birth of liberty equally with that of 
despotism, and small States have produced their villains with as much 
or as little regularity as large ones. If we look at the list of the men 
who have carved out the British Empire, we shall find that moral 
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virtues, a spirit of humanity, and an almost puritanical fervour have 
been more common qualities than those of the filibuster or the bandit. 
In India in particular, after a careful examination of the evidence, 
I hold that no substantial case can be made out either against Clive © 
or Warren Hastings; and that those who have added most to our 
Empire there have been men with clean hands and a high moral 
purpose. Empire in general can no more be fairly discredited by a 
slur upon the character of its agents, often working amid surroundings 
of political and moral upheaval, than painting or poetry can be con- 
demned because some poets have been immoral and some painters lax. 

The second theory, which I believe to be equally fa’lacious, is 
summed up in the famous phrase that the British Empire was acquired 
in a fit of absence of mind: or in the more recent apophthegm that 
what was won in a night may be lost ina day. It has needed many 
days and nights, even in the widest acceptation of the terms, and the 
concentrated purpose of many minds, to build the British Empire. 
True it may be that our advance has often been fortuitous, that we 
have blundered into many of our greatest triumphs, and that we have 
often been compelled to go forward because of the short-sighted pre- 
cipitation with which we had previously endeavoured to go back. 
But while the masses of men, and even the statesmen, who are by no 
means as a class more far-sighted than their fellows, have thus stumbled 
and erred, in the background have been working unseen but powerful 
forces, the spirit of enterprise inherent in our race, the laws of economic 
and political gravitation, and the dynamic conceptions of master- 
minds. Warren Hastings and Wellesley foresaw an India very 
different from the India of the counting-house. Rhodes conceived 
a British Africa stretching from the Northern to the Southern seas. 
I would describe the Empire therefore as the result, not of an accident 
or a series of accidents, but of an instinct—that ineradicable and 
divinely implanted impulse, which has sent the Englishman forth 
into the uttermost parts of the earth, and made him there the parent 
of new societies and the architect of unpremeditated creations. 


Extent or Empire 


As a result of three centuries of such effort, we have the British 
Empire as it now exists. It is recorded that Philip the Second of Spain 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth took a small map of the world, laid his 
little finger upon the tiny spot of England, and having thus obliterated 
it, asked where England was. It was nowhere then. But by contrast 
it is everywhere now. I do not propose to parade the arithmetical 
constituents of the Empire before you or to exult in the number of 
territories, and islands, and cities, and peoples that acknowledge 
allegiance to our King. I have not brought a map here, with ver- 
milion splashes spread about over sea and land. It is enough to say 
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that about one-fourth of the world’s surface and more than one-fourth 
of the world’s inhabitants are included in the British Dominion. 
It is the largest Empire that now exists or that ever has existed. It 
is also unique in character and organisation. But numbers are not 
the main thing, except as indicating the scale of importance and 
responsibility ; the test is not size, but the work done, the good things 
accomplished, the bad things wiped out, the general impress left upon 
the well-being of mankind. 


PRroGREsS AND LOYALTY 


Two features we may at once notice. Wherever this Empire has 
extended its borders—and I am far from confining the claim to the 
British Empire, though I think it is on the whole more true of Anglo- 
Saxon expansion than of other races—there misery and oppression, 
anarchy and destitution, superstition and bigotry, have tended to 
disappear, and have been replaced by peace, justice, prosperity, 
humanity, and freedom of thought, speech, and action. I need not 
labour that point. But there also has sprung, what I believe to be 
unique in the history of Empires, a passion of loyalty and enthusiasm 
which makes the heart of the remotest British citizen thrill at the 
thought of the destiny which he shares, and causes him to revere 
@ particular piece of coloured bunting as the symbol of all that is 
noblest in his own nature and of best import for the good of the world. 
When Rome was threatened by the barbarians, she called to her 
standard her scattered legions from far and near, and they frequently 
rebelled and mutinied on the way. But there never rallied to her aid 
the offspring of her own loins, as Australia and Canada poured their 
volunteer manhood into South Africa. Crowds of titled Franks and 
Goths paraded the streets of Rome, and were even designated Roman 
senators and citizens. But they were quite as ready to pillage its 
temples as to marvel at them. It is this particular loyalty, which is 
more than patriotism, since it inspires not the Englishman only, but 
the foreign-born members of the Empire, the African chieftain or the 
Indian prince, who are poles apart from the Englishman, which 
strikes me as the distinctive feature of our Empire. Partly, and more 
of course in the case of the Englishman than of alien races, it arises 
from the sense of common citizenship. More still, and irrespective 
of race, it seems to be identified with the conception of a single and 
powerful Sovereign. I have no time to develop this point to-night. 
But just as a Cesar was found to be essential to the Roman Empire, 
and the magic of the name and conception continued to prevail even 
after they had been dishonoured by military upstarts or contemptible 
debauchees, so I believe the British Empire to be inseparable from the 
idea of a single sovereign, of ancient lineage, and personal prestige. 
There is no limit, in sagacious hands, to the useful and even indis- 
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pensable capacities of the British Crown. A British Empire that had’ 
no visible head but a Prime Minister, or even the President of a Re- 
public, would not last for twenty-five years. 


OtrnerR Moprern Empires 


Great Britain, however, is by no means alone in her career of 
Empire. She started earlier upon the quest, impelled thereto by the 
roving spirit of her sons, by her aptitude both for the sea and for 
trade, and in the last century by her early command of the resources 
of coal and steam. But the example has found faithful followers, 
and expansion seems to be the law of the modern vigorous and pro- 
gressive State. How futile it is to decry empire, or to protest that 

. virtue is only: found or is more readily found in small communities, 
when we observe that other nations, alike the most autocratic and 
the most republican, are following a similar bent. If Russian ex- 
pansion is capable of being regarded as Cesarism, and of being identi- 
fied with the Imperialism of material rather than moral force, what is 
to be said of the Empire-making phase upon which America, the most 
democratic and hitherto the least imperial of all great countries, has 
entered ? I believe that even at this moment if you were to poll 
the whole of the United States, you would find a large and possibly 
an overwhelming majority opposed to any concrete policy of imperial 
expansion. But circumstances have proved too strong for the 
Americans. The same impulse that carried them early in the last 
century to the Rockies and the Pacific, now that the continent has 
filled up, is driving them further afield. It has compelled them to 
lay hands upon the Samoan and Sandwich groups in the open Pacific, 
to assume charge of Porto Rico as they will ultimately have to assume 
charge of Cuba, to clutch at the Isthmus of Panama, and in the case 
of the Philippines to stretch out their hands even to the shores of 
Asia. Political parties may denounce, and the more thoughtful 
Americans may deplore, the expansion. But I doubt if any President, 
Democratic or Republican, will- come to Congress with a message 
‘proposing to revoke it. If then, even in the case of a nation where 
there is so little of the instinct of militarism or aggrandisement as 
America, the country is found heading straight towards an imperial 
destiny, is not the conclusion inevitable that she is merely obeying a 
general law, and that Providence, once pronounced to be on the side 
of the big battalions, is now found to be on the side of the big nations ? 
In Europe the same lesson is taught by Germany, which has repudiated 
Bismarck’s warnings against over-seas adventure ; by Italy, which has 
barely achieved national consolidation before she starts forth upon 
external expansion; and by France, the growth of whose Colonial 
Empire is only second to that of our own. _ Japan has been swept 
into the same vortex and cannot resist the inexorable compulsion. 
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If the doom of small nations has not sounded, at least the day of great 
nations seems to have dawned. 


Pecutiar CHARACTER OF British EMPIRE 


Amid these modern Empires the British Empire stands distinguished 
not merely by its earlier start and its superior extent but also by its 
unique composition. It is not a mere grouping of territorial acquisi- 
tions achieved by the valour or good fortune of the race. It is not a 
cluster of subordinate units grouped in deferential pose round an 
imperial centre. It is neither a military Empire, as was that of 
Rome, nor a federal Empire, as is that of modern Germany. We may 
distinguish four factors in it which in a peculiar but not inharmonious 
relation to each other constitute the whole. I know of no image 
more apposite than the astronomical phenomenon of the planet 
Saturn with its concentric rings. 


Still as, while Saturn whirls, his steadfast shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring. 


In the centre is the core and heart of the Empire in these islands, 
whence flows the central light and flame. In the language of politics 
we furnish the supreme government, we exercise a general control 
over the policy, and we undertake the naval and military defence. 


Around the centre of the system revolve two rings of scarcely inferior 
brightness, each composed of a multitude of satellites, great and small, 
spinning in an ordered maze of light and sound. One consists of the 
self-governing Colonies, peopled by our own kin, equal and independent 
nations, not merely in the making but in fact ; the other or secondary 
ring consists of the Crown Colonies and remaining imperial possessions 
and protectorates. And then, just as among the encircling belts of 
the planet Saturn is seen a mysterious film of darker hue, which is 
known to astronomers as the Crape or Dusky ring, so around the pivot 
of our imperial system revolves the darker rim of India, a whirlwind of 
scintillating stars, drawn into the same orbit and obedient to the same 
law. The simile is no fantastic one : for it is intended to show to you 
that each part in the imperial system is co-ordinated to the other, 
and that centre and outskirts move in deference to the same mys#rious 
rule. You cannot in the Empire any more than in the constellation 
separate the one from the other, or argue that the centre is more 
important than the circumference. I remember reading a few years 
ago a remark made by the present Prime Minister that the object of 
his party was the strengthening of the centre of the Empire, instead 
of wasting our force upon its outskirts. The first part of the sentence 
was sound enough. But there was a world of fallacy, and as I think 
of danger, in the second. It showed in a flash the difference between 
the Imperial and the anti-Imperial standpoint. To the Imperialist 
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the outskirts of Empire—India, Canada, New Zealand, Natal—are 
not less important than London, Liverpool, or Birmingham. We ought 

not to think more of them, but we ought not to think less. If the 

Colonies had taken a similar line we should have had no Colonial 

contingents in South Africa. If they should henceforward begin to 

think mainly or exclusively of themselves as the inhabitants of these 

islands were invited in this passage to do, you would very soon have no 

Colonies to think about at all. If there were no outskirts there would 

be no Empire. As America has gone so might Canada, Australia, and 

South Africa go. There are plenty of influences at work to tempt or’ 
encourage the severance. A sheaf of popular arguments could easily 

be found for casting off the Indian burden. Other countries, more 

wide awake than ourselves, would speedily relieve us of the remaining 

excrescences, and, the outskirts thus conveniently disposed of, we 

might devote ourselves with ardour to the task of strengthening the 

centre, which by that time would be a centre of nothing, because its 

circumference would have ceased to exist. 


ENGLAND WITHOUT THE EMPIRE 


I invite you to pause for a moment at this point and to think of 
what the position of this country would be if such consequences were 
to ensue. I should like to bring it home to the English working man, 
who is every whit as much concerned as the proconsul or the statesman. 
When he is told that the Empire is a corrupt, or immoral, or useless 
thing, let him picture to himself how he would fare without it. Let 
us suppose then that our great Colonies have left us, whether, to use 
the well-known simile of the French statesman, they have dropped 
_ like ripe pears off the branch, or have been estranged by some act of 
contumely or policy of indifference. Let us assume that India has 
cast off our yoke; and is either a prey to intestine warfare, or, as is 
more probable, is being cut to pieces by rival Powers. When India 
has gone and the great Colonies have gone, do you suppose that we 
can stop there? Your ports and coaling stations, your fortresses 
and dockyards, your Crown Colonies and protectorates will go too. 
For either they will be unnecessary as the toll-gates and barbicans 
of an empire that has vanished, or they will be taken by an enemy 
more powerful than yourselves. Then with a navy reduced, for 
there would be nothing but these shores for it to defend, and with a 
small army confined to home service, what would be the fate of our 
home population? England, from having been the arbiter, would 
sink.at the best into the inglorious playground, of the world. Our 
antiquities, our natural beauties, our relics of a once mighty sove- 
reignty, our castles and cathedrals, our mansion houses and parks, 
would attract:a crowd of wandering pilgrims. People would come 
to see us just as they climb the Acropolis at Athens or ascend the 
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waters of the Nile. A congested population, ministering to our 
reduced wants, and unsustained by the enormous demand from India 
and the Colonies, would lead a sordid existence, with no natural outlet 
for its overflow, with no markets for its manufactures beyond such 
as were wholly or partially barred to it by hostile tariffs, with no 
aspiration but a narrow and selfish materialism, and, above all, with 
no training for its manhood. Our emigrants, instead of proceeding 
to lands where they could still remain British citizens and live and 
work under the British flag, would be swallowed up in the whirlpool 
of American cosmopolitanism, or would be converted into foreigners 
and aliens. England would become a sort of glorified Belgium. As 
for the priceless asset of the national character, without a world to 
conquer or a duty to perform, it would rot of atrophy and inanition. 
To use Wordsworth’s splendid simile—‘ the flood of British freedom 
would perish in bogs and sands, and to evil and to good be lost for 
ever.’ 

I am not contending for a moment that such is the picture which 
even the most partisan or perverted imagination deliberately sets 
before itself. But assuredly it is the logical consequence of the policy 
which many preach. Great Empires before now have sunk to small 
States. It may be that in the fulness of time the turn of England will 
come too. But at least let it not be done of her own act, and in the 
plenitude of her powers. Whatever our politics, let us not voluntarily 
allow our locks to be shorn. In Empire we have found not merely the 
key to glory and wealth, but the call to duty, and the means of service 
to mankind. Let us no more forswear Empire than we would abjure 


our own souls. 
Tue Sprrit or EMPIRE 


Such being the manner in which Empire has been won and is now 
held, in what spirit should it be administered or regarded? The 
answer to that question will give us the true Imperialism. If you have 
an Empire you must have Imperialism, Imperialism being the essence 
or spirit of Empire. An Empire cannot be maintained without Im- 
perialism any more than a workshop can be run without a knowledge 
of mechanics, or a picture gallery without a sense of art. Even 
the Roman Empire, starting as it did with the passion for conquest, 
before long developed an idea, which was the diffusion of law and 
order through the entire civilised world, surrounded by but defended 
from the barbarian ring. That was the Imperialism of Ancient Rome. 
The Roman Empire of the Middle Ages, anachronistic and anomalous 
as in many respects it was, retained its existence because there was 
connected with it a survival of the same idea, the idea of order amid 
anarchy, of universal authority and a universal law. Charlemagne 
and Napoleon, Alexander and Akbar, each had his Imperial idea. 
What then should be ours ? 





THE TRUE IMPERIALISM 


CaRICATURES OF IMPERIALISM 


First let me repudiate the many caricatures which are put forward 
with such suspicious alacrity by those who are enemies to Imperialism 
because they are.enemies to Empire itself. There are many of these 
grinning masks set up to frighten or deceive, and it is a peculiar feature 
of the majority of them, indicating their spurious manufacture, that 
their authors cannot describe them by the ordinary resources of the 
English language. Sometimes we are told that Imperialism is Mili- 
tarism, which I see defined in the dictionaries as an excess of the 
military spirit. I confess that to accuse us in this country of militarism, 
when it is with the utmost difficulty that we obtain recruits for our 
exceedingly limited army, when the soldier’s uniform, instead of 
being regarded as it ought to be, as a source of pride, seems generally 
_ to be treated as if it were something to be ashamed of and hidden 

away, when we are so absurdly backward in military organisation 
that every fresh War Minister seeks to distinguish himself by inventing 
a new military system (which commonly passes into oblivion along with 
its author), and so deficient in military knowledge that we go to war 
without maps of the country which we are called upon to invade or 
defend, when it is notorious among foreign nations that a British 
Government almost has to be kicked and cuffed before it will consent 
to fight, and when, having gone to war, we only come through, if we 
do, after a series of deplorable fiascoes and blunders at the start,— 
I say that to accuse such a people of being easily tempted into a 
policy of military adventure or braggadocio is almost a joke. If on 
the other hand militarism were held to imply that upon every nation 
is imposed the obligation of self-defence, and that national inde- 
pendence does rest in the last resort upon the possession of adequate 
force, then I wish that we were rather more militarist than we are ; 
for I hold compulsory training to be of the essence of citizenship, 
and I think that our Empire will very likely some day break down 
unless it be applied. There is no call to draw the sword from the 
scabbard or to brandish it in the air. It is a common saying that we 
hold India by the sword, and in the last resort every dominion must 
‘rest upon the sanction of force. But when I went there as Viceroy, 
I registered a vow that I at least would never use the phrase, for it 
seemed to me that we hold India far more by moral force than by 
bayonets ; and in seven years I was never unfaithful to my pledge. 
The Army is strong in India, stronger than in any other part of the 
Empire. But even there, unless you are foolish enough to impair 
the supremacy of the civil authority, militarism cannot prevail. 

* A variation of the same charge is the allegation that Imperialism 
means Jingoism, which I take to be a swaggering and aggressive 
attitude ; or Chauvinism, an image for which we have to cross the 
Channel, and which I fancy means the sort of exaggerated national 
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pride that finds vent in the war-whoops of the music-hall stage. But 
music halls are not the council chambers of statesmen, and Cabinet 
Ministers are not or are not supposed to be comedians, and-I doubt 
if a public man could now be found in any country who would conduct 
a policy in any such spirit. Even if there were, it would not be in the 
ranks of Imperialists that I should expect to find him. 

The other day I was reading an article in a responsible magazine 
which had recourse to yet another diction in order to express the 
same idea. The policy that led up to the Boer War was described 
as ‘ megalomania,’ or the insane craving for expansion ; and in the 
course of a few pages I culled the following gems :—‘ blatant Im- 
perialism,’ ‘reckless cupidity,’ ‘lust of Empire,’ ‘ vanity of racial 
domination,’ and ‘greed of commercial gain.’ I suppose that the 
writer, unless absolutely blinded by partisanship, must have found 
some meaning in his own vocabulary. But I own that it did not 
impress me. Forel said to myself, Would the best heads and the 
most honourable minds in England have supported that war if it 
sprang from so tainted a motive? Would thousands of Englishmen 
have laid down their lives in such a cause? And would 50,000 of 
our Colonial offspring have leaped to our aid from the zone of the 
Northern. Lights to the zone of the Southern Cross, had they not 
felt that something purer and nobler than earth-hunger, or gold- 
hunger, or ambition was at stake? They fought for us because 
they saw that the integrity of the Empire was imperilled, that a 
secessionist movement had been started which unless arrested would 
not stop at Pretoria or Cape Town, and that in the face of such a peril 
the Empire must put forth its united strength. It was not the lust for 
becoming great that fired those ardent and passionate volunteers, 
but the fear of becoming small. 

History justifies the same conclusion. No generalisation can be 
more historically inexact than to say that Great Britain has been 
urged into an imperial career by national vanity or territorial greed. 
If our Empire has advanced by leaps and bounds, it has commonly 
been in spite of our Government and statesmen. There is hardly 
an important acquisition from which we have not at some time or 
other tried to recede. The parings of the British Empire throughout 
the world, i.e. the areas which it has at one time held and has after- 
wards surrendered, would make a respectable Empire of themselves.' 
It was the French who drove us to the territorial conquest both of 
Canada and India. Even when Wolfe died on the Heights of Abraham 
and when Clive scattered the Nawab’s troops at Plassey, we did not 

! Omitting France, Holland, and Hanover, which were at one time united by 
dynastic accidents to the British Crown, and the United States of America, which 
seceded, we have at different times held the following countries or possessions : 
In Europe, Minorca, Corsica, the Ionian Islands, Heligoland; in Africa, Tangier ; 
in Asia, Java, the Philippines, the Celebes, the Moluccas; in South America, Monte- 


video, Buenos Ayres; in the West Indies, Cuba, Martinique, Guadeloupe, Curacao. 
In addition we have temporarily garrisoned or administered Sardinia, Elba, and Sicily. 
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grasp our destiny. South Africa fell in to us against our will. Lord 
Salisbury, himself an Imperialist, strove his hardest to extricate us 
from Egypt. We have thrice conquered and thrice evacuated Afghani- 
stan. I believe that our rivals and opponents would attribute these 
permutations to a more than Machiavellian cunning. But I cannot 
see how any fair-minded student of history can peruse its pages 
without realising that, however our Empire has grown great, it has 
certainly not been from the passion of territorial cupidity or from an 
appetite for dimensions. 

Among the false images of Imperialism which have been set up by 
its enemies, there is one only against which I think that we ought 
to be on our guard. In a country so qualified as ours by aptitude 
and experience for the pursuit of commerce there is always a fear that 
empire may ‘rest upon too material a basis. Commercialism and 
materialism are dangers against which the Imperialist requires to be 
specially upon his guard. The maxim that Trade follows the Flag 
suggests the planting of the flag in order that it may be followed by 
trade. In my view the reverse is much more historically correct, ° 
namely that the Flag follows the Trade. Itis indisputable that both 
our Indian and our African dominions had an economic origin. But 
here again we must be careful not to exaggerate the risk. There is 
nothing ignoble or even selfish in seeking fresh markets for our produce 
or manufactures: there is nothing wrong in establishing influence 
in an unsettled or derelict country with a view to bring wealth to our 
own people. Japan would never have been opened had it not been 
for European and American traders; the New World would never 
have been occupied but for similar reasons. Trade benefits not 
merely the alien trader but the individual with whom he trades: 
and it is much better that relations with unknown countries should 
develop out of barter than that they should spring from violence. 
But there is a certain risk lest the Empire be defended too exclusively 
as a commercial speculation, as a splendid investment for the popula- 
tion of these islands. Both of these it can be shown to be. But unless 
it is much more, it will not more survive than did the trading Empires 
of the Portuguese or the Dutch, both of which perished because they 
rested exclusively upon the extraction of commercial profit from their 
subjects or victims. What the true Imperialism must seek to embody 
and to enforce, outside of the conceptions with which we have hitherto 
been dealing, let me now endeavour to explain. 


THE Conviction oF IMPERIALISM 
We have seen how our Empire has been developed until it has 
attained its present form, and we have said that Imperialism is the 
spirit in which the problem of Empire is handled. That spirit involves 
both a conviction, a policy, and a hope. The conviction is the firm 
belief that the Empire represents no mere fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
Vor. LXIII—No, 371 M 
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which by a succession of accidents have been united under the hege- 
mony of the British Crown, but that it is a preordained dispensation, 
intended to be a source of strength and discipline to ourselves, and of 
moral and material blessing to others. Do you imagine that the 
finest intellects and the noblest characters of our time, the Havelocks, 
and Lawrences, the Gordons, and Freres, would have given their lives 
to a phantom, or their reverence to an idol of clay? It has been 
said that the first great Imperialist was Oliver Cromwell. A long 
succession from Chatham and Pitt, to Beaconsfield, and Cromer, 
and Chamberlain, have handed on the sacred torch. Each one of these 
men has been firmly convinced of the destiny of his country. The same 
belief shines out from the speeches of another great Imperialist, 
Lord Milner. An honourable pride in our inheritance, a belief that 
it carries with it great obligations, and a resolve to retain it intact, 
are characteristics of the life work of all these men. But do not 
suppose for a moment that these sentiments are the monopoly of intel- 
lect or experience alone. I believe them to be shared by the great 
‘ majority of the working classes of this Empire. I am not myself a 
believer in Socialism, though there is much to attract in the Socialist 
ideal. But even were I a Socialist, I can see no reason why my ideas 
should not be set in the framework of an Empire, as well as in that 
of an industrial Republic. I am not aware that Republics are any 
more favourable to Socialism than Empires, and I recall that the late 
Mr. Richard Seddon, who always declared himself an arch Socialist, 
was one of the most ardent Imperialists in the British Empire. Em- 
pires in the past have been as a rule evolved out of despotic or auto- 
cratic conceptions. But it is certain that if the Empire of the future 
is to continue, it must rest upon a democratic basis, and must satisfy 
democratic ideals. I decline altogether to believe that this is an 
impossible aspiration. Whether democracies will possess the sobriety 
and the patience, the breadth of view, and the tenacity to maintain 
great Empires intact, remains to be proved. America, which is rela- 
tively homogeneous, and has hitherto encountered no serious enemy, 
affords inadequate guidance. But that democracies will have the 
sense and the insight to understand Empire and to incorporate it in 
their political formulas I entertain no doubt. Incidentally they will 
find in it an invaluable antidote to the parochialism that is the bane 
of domestic politics, and the insularity that hampers smaller States. 


Tue Poticy or IMPERIALISM 


Imperialism, however, must give us more than a conviction. 
In the case of the British Empire, at any rate, it would ill justify 
itself unless it were to furnish us with a policy. What that policy must 
be is clear. The Empire is still only in a fluid and transitional for- 
mation ; it has yet to be welded into a great world-state. The con- 
stituents are there; the spirit is there; but the problems are still 
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unsolved and the plan has yet to be produced. We have so to work that 
the concentric rings shall continue to revolve round the central star, not 
merely because it has hitherto been the law of their being, but because 
it is their interest and their voluntary choice. In the economy of the 
imperial household we are dealing not with children but with grown men. 
At our table are seated not dependents or menials but partners as free 
as ourselves, and with aspirations not less ample or keen. That they 
are bound to us by sentiment is a priceless asset ; to throw it away 
would be a criminal blunder. This is the Colonial problem. The 
Indian problem is much more difficult ; for there we are dealing, not 
with young and eager democracies of our own blood, but with a society 
cast in a conservative and rigid mould, divorced from our own by 
religion, custom and race; though here, too, a spirit of nationality 
is moving on the face of the waters, and unsuspected forces are dimly 
struggling to light. It is vain, however, to pretend that India can be 
granted self-government on the Colonial lines. It would mean ruin 
to India and treason to our trust. The Empire cannot apply the same 
policy to the Colonies and to India; but it can be animated by the. 
same spirit and it can pursue the same end, which is continued and 
contented incorporation in the Imperial union; albeit here again 
the limits of disruption would be very different. Were the Colonies 
to break away, they would survive and ultimately flourish, but the 
Empire would be weakened. Were India to be lost, she herself would 
reel back into chaos, and the British Empire, at any rate in Asia, 
would perish. 


PRoBLEMS oF EMPIRE 


I said that the policy of Imperialism is confronted with many 
problems which it must attempt to solve. They will keep it fully 
occupied for generations to come. The Mechanical Problem, i.e. 
the problem of conquering distance, is being rendered less formidable 
every day by the astonishing developments in electricity and steam ; 
although in one case, that of India, the shrinkage that results cuts 
both ways, bringing the two countries physically nearer—a condition 
- which facilitates communication, and therefore knowledge, between 
the two—but estranging the heart of the Englishman in India from 
his work, a consequence which is in every way to be deplored. The 
Racial Problem must always remain an anxious one, since when 
excited it is capable of transcending all others in explosive energy and 
importance. America can cope with the negroes because they are a 
relatively small community. But where the numbers are vast and 
overwhelming, as with the population of India, or with the black races 
of Africa, the difficulties may become acute. The Political or Adminis- 
trative Problem will also have to be faced. It is impossible for the 
Empire to continue permanently to be governed by the existing 
organisation. The party in the temporary numerical ascendency 
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in the British Isles may furnish a Cabinet, but that body cannot 
for ever exercise uncontrolled power over the destinies of the entire 
Empire. Some form of Imperial Council, advisory if no more, must 
sooner or later emerge. The Defence Problem, i.e. the question 
how the Empire is to divide the burden of military and naval defence 
between its members, and the Tariff Problem, or the question 
whether the Empire can be made more self-contained and self-sufficing 
in respect of its trade—are still only in the preliminary stages ol 
evolution. At least a quarter of a century will elapse before they 
are solved, if then. Of one thing I am certain, viz., that in proper 
hands the Crown will become, if not more powerful, at any rate more 
indispensable and more important. I look forward to the day when 
the Sovereign will visit his dominions in person, and hold his Court 
in Calcutta or Quebec. Eighteen hundred years ago the enlightened 
Roman Emperor Hadrian overran his vast dominions from Carlisle 
to Damascus, with results that left an enduring and beneficent mark 
on the Roman Empire. What he did then ought not to be more 
difficult now, and will become even easier in the future. Nor can I 
imagine any stronger cement of Empire than that its government 
and unity, as typified by the Sovereign, should from time to time be 
incarnated in the allied states or dominions. The capital of the 
Empire will probably never leave London. But there is no stationary 
necessity or obligation in the Crown.’ 

I have in these few sentences given a brief sketch of the tasks, 
the urgent and paramount tasks, with which the Imperialism of the 
near future is charged. That any other policy or any other political 
creed can successfully solve them there is no reason to believe. Insular 
Radicalism cannot solve them, because it repudiates the fundamental 
conception of Empire. Cosmopolitanism cannot solve them, because 
it rests upon the belief that no one national organisation is greatly 
to be preferred to another, whereas it is the essence of Imperialism, 
as I have sketched it, to hold that political salvation for the units 
composing the Empire is more likely to be found within its framework 


* This passage has been misinterpreted in some quarters as suggesting that the 
Crown ought to become a peripatetic institution. No such idea was in my mind. 
My belief and hope are that just as the present Sovereign visited the Empire when 
he was Prince of Wales, and just as the present Heir to the Throne has twice made 
similar journeys, so there will be nothing in the future to deter the Sovereign from 
repeating the experiment. Hitherto the view has prevailed that the Sovereign cannot 
be separated from his Ministers for more than a few days, or at the most, a few 
weeks. But the skrinkage brought about by the electric telegraph and swift steam- 
ships is such that he could now visit Canada, India, or South Africa in little more 
time than was till lately required for acruise in the Mediterranean. In these 
circumstances a demand is certain to arise for an occasional visit from the Crown to 
important parts of the Empire. It could not be acceded to save by a monarch in the 
prime of life and strength, and even in such a case would perhaps not be a common 
occurrence. But I believe that the step could be and ultimately will be undertaken 
without any serious dislocation of the business of administration ; while its effect in 
enhancing the loyalty of the outlying constituents of the Empire would be 
immeasurable. 
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than in any other combination. Socialism cannot solve them, because 
its attention is arbitrarily concentrated upon social and domestic 
issues, and because it is being taught to look askance at Empire. 
To Imperialism therefore alone can we look to satisfy the needs 
and to hold together the framework of the British Dominion. 


Morat Basis oF IMPERIALISM 


But if Imperialism is to play this part, let us be sure that it is 
animated by the supreme idea, without which it is only as sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal, viz., the sense of sacrifice and the idea 
of duty. Empire can only be achieved with satisfaction, or main- 
tained with advantage, provided it has a moral basis. To the people 
of the mother State it must be a discipline, an inspiration, and a 
faith. To the people of the circumference, it must be more than a 
flag or a name, it must give them what they cannot otherwise or else- 
where enjoy ; not merely justice or order, or material prosperity, but 
the sense of partnership in a great idea, the consecrating influence 
of a lofty purpose. I think it must be because in the heart of British 
endeavour there has burned this spark of heavenly flame that Provi- 
dence has hitherto so richly blessed our undertakings. If it is extin- 
guished or allowed to die our Empire will have no more life than a 
corpse from which the spirit has lately fled, and like a corpse will 
moulder. 


Tue Furure 


As to the future, if I found any audience of my countrymen who 
were plunged in doubt as to what it might bring forth and who won- 
dered whether the handwriting might not already be tracing its 
sentence on the wall of our Empire, as it has done upon those of 
Babylon, and Nineveh, and Rome, I would say to them: Have no 
such craven fears. From the sordid controversies and the some- 
times depressing gloom of our insular existence look forth, and, if 
the summons comes to you, go forth, into the larger fields of Empire 
‘where duty still calls and an illimitable horizon opens. Preserve 
with faithful attachment the acquisitions of our forefathers, not 
tabulating them with vulgar pride, but accepting the legacy with 
reverence, and holding no sacrifice too great to maintain it. Be sure 
that in our national character, if we can keep it high and undefiled, 
still lies our national strength. Count it no shame to acknowledge 
our Imperial mission, but, on the contrary, the greatest disgrace 
to be untrue to it, and even if God no longer thunders from Sinai, 
and His oracles are sometimes reported dumb, cling humbly but 
fervently to the belief that so long as we are worthy we may still 
remain one of the instruments through whom He chooses to speak 
to mankind. 


CuRZON. 
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‘ON EARTH—PEACE !’ 


CHRISTMAS MUSINGS BY CARMEN SYLVA 


~ 


‘Une immense espérance a traversé la terre.’ —ALFRED DE Musser. 


TuRovucHovt the hell which we have made of God’s beautiful world, 
from time to time a word resounds, whose passing sweetness stirs 
our souls as it were a message from on high—the one word, ringing 
out like a clarion call above the blood-stained fields and cities black 
with smoke and sin which are the outcome of our boasted civilisation, 
echoing, too, within the depths of every heart with the yearning of an 


infinite regret, as our thoughts involuntarily go back to those better 
days in which men did not live in perpetual enmity and strife, and 
thus had some leisure left for the cultivation of the noble arts of peace. 
But since it now seems to be universally recognised that warfare in 
some shape or other is the natural state of mankind, and that it is 
incumbent on nations to be always armed to the teeth, in order to be 
ready at any moment for attack or defence, the intellect and the 
imagination should seem but of trifling importance beside the vast 
machinery required for this terrible work of destruction. The world’s 
highest admiration is now given—not to him the expression of whose 
wise and noble thought has increased the common treasure of humanity 
and remains a priceless heritage to all future ages, neither to him 
who in some masterpiece has given us a new revelation of the eternal 
beauty his inner vision beheld, nor yet to him who by one of those 
great discoveries that enlarge our mental horizon has thrown light 
on the darkest, most baffling problems; to none of these, its true 
benefactors, does it award the prize, but to the individual who by 
the invention of some new and terrific engine of destruction furnishes 
us with the highly perfected means of hideous and wholesale slaughter. 
What a terribly significant saying is that of the Japanese diplomatist 
who the other day remarked : 

For two thousand years we kept peace with the rest of the world, and -were 


known to it but by the marvels of our delicate ethereal art, and the finely 
wrought productions of our ingenious handicrafts, and we were accounted 
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barbarians! But from the day in which we made war on other nations and 
killed many thousands of our adversazies, you at once admit our claim to rank 
among civilised nations. 


When we consider the high pitch of civilisation to which during 
that protracted -millennium the quick-witted, sensitive, versatile 
island-folk attained—a civilisation which it is to be feared their recent 
more tangible and more brutal triumphs in another field may induce 
them to barter for a cheap veneer of Western civilisation little in har- 
mony with their capacities or their tastes—when we gaze upon the 
opalescent hues of those lovely landscapes for which their artists 
would appear to have dipped their brushes in some enchanted source, 
or handle the dainty toys which it might seem that fairy fingers alone 
could fabricate—above all, when we listen to the old heroic legends 
and stories which form the subject of the national literature and whose 
spirit animates the popular drama, as we are thus brought face to 
face with these multitudinous and irrefragable evidences of a wide- 
spread and perfectly homogeneous culture, spontaneously developed 
from native resources and penetrating and permeating all ranks to an 
extent rarely seen elsewhere—can we refrain from speculating on the 
grand results, which under like conditions—the duration of -a peace 
of two thousand years—our own Europe might not also achieve ? 

And yet we must not too hastily jump to the conclusion that war 
itself is the sole or even the chief obstacle to man’s happiness here 
below. Far from it. There is something, it has been well said, far 
worse than actual war, and that is a deceitful and fallacious peace. 
It is the last product of an age of hypocrisy and shams, this peace 
which is peace only in name, but in reality serves as a cloak for the 
indulgence of petty hatreds and jealousies, a thousand times more 
hurtful to the moral fibre of g nation than openly declared and honest 
warfare. What can be more degrading than the miserable rivalry, 
so different from the generous emulation of former times, which every- 
where prevails between the different peoples of the globe? Mere 
greed of wealth, of territorial expansion and numerical superiority, 
would too generally seem to have taken the place of the nobler am- 
bitions of our forefathers, whose very faults were on so grand a scale 
. that they often appear to have sprung but from the excess of a virtue. 
But nations no longer compete for pre-eminence in literature, in 
science or in art, no state comes forward in our day as the champion 
of the oppressed, the protector of the weak, a leader of forlorn hopes, 
and patron of all chivalrous endeavour ; the sole desire of each and all 
is to obtain the monopoly of commercial enterprise. And, as ever, 
to the lowness of the aim pursued corresponds a like absence of scruple 
in the means employed. It is a fight to the death, in which not only 
is no quarter given, but in which also the use of poisoned weapons, if 
not officially sanctioned, is at all events constantly hypocritically 
condoned. The combatants would seem moreover bent, not so much 
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on securing some positive advantage to themselves, as on inflicting 
the utmost possible damage on their opponents. For it is curiously 
characteristic of modern rapacity that it finds even greater satisfaction 
in depriving another of his lawful possessions, or in forestalling him in 
the advantages to which he is legitimately entitled, than in the actual 
enjoyment of its own new illgotten gains. We have but to look 
around us, either at home or abroad, to see that it is under this most 
ignoble aspect that the so-called ‘struggle for existence’ is daily, 
hourly: taking place, as well between nations as between individuals. 
And we still dare to speak of progress and enlightenment! In reality, 
we have gone back centuries, giving way to all the old savage instincts 
of primitive ages. Is it not humiliating to have arrived at this result 
after more than nineteen hundred years of Christianity? Nearly 
two thousand years ago the divine injunction, ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,’ was given to man, and never at any period of 
the world’s history were men divided by hatreds more bitter and 
unrelenting than possess them now. So little confidence have we 
apparently either in the integrity of our own designs or in the honesty 
of purpose of those by whom we are surrounded, that the very name 
of neighbour, far from conjuring up the ideas of help and good fellow- 
ship which should attach to it, has now become the synonym of enemy. 
Everywhere, all over the face of the globe, it is just the neighbouring 
states, which instead of being able to rest on a footing of mutual 
sincerity, are animated by the most suspicious and unfriendly feelings. 
While deriding the Christian ideal of union based on brotherly love 
we have at the same time fallen far behind pagan observance of private 
friendship and public alliance, to which the recognition of ties of kindred 
and the exchange of the sacred rites of hospitality imparted a sort of 
religious sanction. With one hand extended in friendship, the poli- 
ticians of our day hold in the other the match ready with which to 
kindle the torch of discord, whilst the exigencies of modern statecraft, 
swayed by the rise and fall of the money market, may to-morrow 
make enemies of those who yesterday were brothers-in-arms. And 
where grounds of mutual distrust once exist, the increased facilities 
of communication between different countries, far from tending to 
further friendly intercourse, do but serve to widen the breach. 

How different might it be, if divesting ourselves of unworthy 
suspicions, and whilst striving once more to live up to a higher ideal, 
we could allow ourselves quietly to reap the benefit of those practical 
improvements which the accumulated experience of past generations 
and the inventive genius of modern times have combined to bestow 
upon us. Among these, the rapidity and ease of travel is surely one 
of the first and best. Thanks to the speed with which the longest 
journeys are now accomplished, distance—if we may not precisely 
claim to have done away with it—is at all events no longer an insur- 
mountable obstacle to our visiting scenes of special interest and 
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attraction even when situated at the furthest ends of the earth. 
Famous historic sites, the glorious monuments of antiquity, whatever 
natural beauties or artistic treasures each land may contain, all these 
have now become easily accessible to many thousands, utterly beyond 
the reach of whom they formerly lay. How few human beings are 
indeed in our day condemned to spend their lives on the self same spot 
and in the midst of those very surroundings among which they were 
born! Nor is the hard necessity of lifelong exile from the home of 
their youth now, as formerly, imposed on those adventurous spirits 
whom « noble ambition sends forth as pioneers of civilisation to serve 
their country and humanity in some remote region at an advanced 
outpost. Not, however, from regard to the mere convenience of the 
individual do we set so high a store on the improved conditions of 
modern travel, but rather on account of the blessings to the world at 
large which must eventually result therefrom. There were no real 
gain to mankind, did the ingenuity and skill which enable us to move 
so swiftly from place to place serve but to gratify the idle curiosity 
of the tourist or to further the selfish interests of men of business ; 
here as elsewhere there are other than utilitarian ends at stake, and 
the perfected mechanism of each new system of locomotion involves 
issues fraught with deep significance. For undoubtedly the possibility 
of visiting foreign lands must be reckoned as one of the greatest of 
those material advantages which were formerly restricted to certain 
privileged classes, but may now be enjoyed by the majority of people. 
All of us who have travelled must have been conscious of the widening 
of our mental horizon as we step outside the frontiers of our native 
land. How often, if our studies have but rightly prepared us for the 
impressions we are to receive, does not this first aspect of another 
country come upon us with the force of a revelation, making clear 
at a glance much which seemed hitherto incomprehensible in the 
history of its past. And the longer we dwell upon its soil, the closer 
our association with its inhabitants, the more surely do we find this 
first impression—as of a new world suddenly opened out before us— 
confirmed and strengthened by subsequent experience. For when, 
‘after long years spent among a nation, living its life and speaking its 
speech, we have become sufficiently impregnated with moral atmo- 
sphere to penetrate to its inmost soul, it will not be merely the one 
special type of human society here represented which we shall have 
learnt to understand, but we may also, by contrasting it with the stock 
from which we ourselves have sprung, obtain, together with fresh 
insight into the problem of our own nature, a broader and more com- 
plete view of mankind in general. Can we then refuse to believe in 
the incalculable benefits which must necessarily result from the 
recently developed means of intercourse between different parts of 
the globe, if but wisely directed and no longer made subservient to 
narrow and selfish aims? Knowledge begets sympathy; and were 
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but the higher knowledge to become universal there must surely soon 
be an end to most of the feuds and divisions that consume our lives. 
For not only should it be impossible to rational human beings, who 
have once arrived at a just appreciation of each others’ merits, to 
continue to indulge in senseless hatred and ill-will, but the very cause 
and pretext of jealousy and strife must be altogether taken away 
from the hour in which we recognise the absolute worthlessness of those 
things for which men commonly contend, as well as the utter futility 
of every attempt to possess ourselves by force or fraud of any of those 
things which are worth having. There are alas! too few among us 
who rate at their true value—as mere dross and tinsel—the goods this 
world can give, or who realise that the gifts of heaven, in whatever 
shape they be conferred, ‘ beauty, wit, high birth, vigour of bone, 
desert in service, love, friendship, charity,’ that these intangible and 
imperishable possessions are of their very nature indivisible and 
inalienable, and that the whole armaments of the mightiest empire 
could not avail to take them away from him who hath in order to 
bestow them on him who hath not. When that lesson is fully borne 
in upon the souls of all, more will be done in the cause of peace and 
unity among men than has till now been effected by propaganda and 
debate. 

Let us then welcome every new discovery or invention which tends © 
to promote friendly intercourse between nations, by removing the 
barriers ignorance and prejudice have too often raised to keep them 
apart. We are not called upon to make any sacrifice of our patriotism, 
to be faithless to the old ideals and time-honoured traditions which are 
inseparably bound up with the fortunes of a race. It is rather in the 
strength of our attachment to these, in our devotion to every national 
symbol, that may be sought a guarantee of tolerance towards the 
different beliefs and widely differing opinions of men of another race. 
As we learn to know ourselves and others better, we shall each and all 
be more strongly impelled to the exercise of mutual forbearance, and 
should therefore labour with a common accord everywhere to dissipate 
the clouds of misunderstanding and mistrust. And there can be, 
I am convinced, no surer and simpler means of penetrating the soul of 
the nation with which we desire to establish cordial relations than to 
set to work to make ourselves thoroughly acquainted with the language 
which is the direct and unmodified expression of that nation’s inmost 
thought. On the immense benefit to ourselves to be derived thereby 
we need not dwell. The study of other languages than our own has 
long been recognised as a wide and firm basis of liberal culture, the 
acquisition of each new tongue furnishing us with the key to a vast 
treasure house containing untold riches. ‘As many languages as a 
man possesses,” said one of the wisest statesmen and ablest rulers in 
a great age, ‘so many souls hath he!’ And this dictum of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth none of us, surely, will be inclined to dis- 
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pute, although we may not so readily agree with his further fanciful 
elaboration of the theme. For proceeding to enumerate the special 
uses of the various tongues he himself possessed, beginning with the 
stately Latin as the fit language for prayer, and the soft melodious 
Italian for love, the polyglot monarch, while designating French as 
suitable for affairs of State and reserving Spanish for conversation 
with his friends, only mentions German, I am afraid, in which to 
speak to his servants, and English to his horses ! 

But I am wandering far from my subject, and feel how little I 
have dwelt on that part of it which is nearest my heart, on my wish, 
namely, to discover in our modern ways of life and thought the ele- 
ments most capable of becoming useful factors in the cause of true 
civilisation. I have tried to point to the widespread study 
of language as one of these most potent agents. Sometimes I have 
wondered whether music might not effect still more by actually 
serving as a universal language, understood by all men alike, all over 
the world, and therefore bringing all things into harmony. But, 
strange to say, no music has yet been known to possess this character 
of universality. Whilst we should naturally expect to find that this 
inarticulate yet wondrously modulated form of speech, so apt to 
express every shade and inflexion of human emotion, would, from 
whatever region it came, at once awaken responsive echoes in the 
hearts of all listeners—it would rather seem as if in actual fact the 
national temperament everywhere were peculiarly refractory to every 
manifestation of the genius of another nation in this particular sphere 
of art. The influence of a great poet is never confined to the narrow 
limits of his own country : Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare belong to 
the whole world alike. The world’s great painters, too, are common 
property ; no special training is required to render the works of a great 
master intelligible to the inhabitants of another country than that 
which gave him birth: Corot will be as readily understood as Turner 
by an Englishman of culture, and a Spaniard whose taste has been 
formed in the contemplation of Murillo and Velasquez will be equally 
capable of appreciating Michelangelo or Rembrandt. Not so is it 
with music ; her language, for all it appears so clear and simple, is in 
reality differentiated to an extraordinary degree from zone to zone, 
from shore to shore, and time and effort are necessary to acclimatise 
any variety on another soil. It took long years even for the master- 
pieces of the great German composers to win true recognition from 
the highly cultivated, art-loving public of France, and, vice versa, it is 
only now that the excellent young school of modern French musicians 
is beginning to obtain a hearing in music-loving Germany. If by a 
single exception the works of Richard Wagner were speedily naturalised 
throughout Europe, I believe this to be due in the first place to the 
attractive character of his dramatic subjects, to the interest attaching 
to the old stories and legends woven by him into his music, rather 
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than to the influence of the musical setting itself. In the same — 
manner the Scriptural subjects chosen by Handel were the primary ~ 
cause of the swiftly achieved and abiding popularity he enjoyed in © 
England, and some such reasons will, I think, always be discovered — 
to have prevailed wherever nationul prejudice has apparently been 
quickly and easily overcome. On the other hand, the music of Eastern © 
nations is to this day as incomprehensible and inharmonious to our ~ 
- ear as ours is doubtless unmelodious and discordant to them. q 

Music then will evidently never furnish the common ground on 
which the nations of the earth are to meet in amity. It may be © 
perhaps that in course of time some higher and purer form of art may ~ 
be evolved, free from all national peculiarities, which all nations may — 
therefore with equal right claim for their own. A mere Utopian dream, — 
some will say, but at this season of the year such dreams are not so | 
easily disregarded. With the Christmas bells ringing their glad — 
tidings in our ears, our thoughts naturally revert to the hope newly 
born into the world nineteen centuries ago in the humble, stable at — 
Bethlehem. There, in the mysterious silence of the glorious Eastern 
night, came the message of the Spirit to those whom the bonds of the 
flesh held fast. That promise, of freedom to the oppressed, of strength 
to the weak, of health to the sick, of rest to the weary, and of joy to 
all who mourn, symbolised in the Star that led the wanderers to the 
spot, has never since been extinguished in the hearts of men. Dimmed 
and darkened though it might be at times by error, by misery or crime, 
it has yet continued to shine on, now with a feebler, now with a 
brighter glow, throughout the ages, and the world on which that 
light has once dawned can never again be the same it was before. We 
must not then despair; however gloomy the near prospect seem, let 
us look out with confidence to the distant horizon for a sign of the 
realisation of our dearest hopes. It rests with ourselves, with each 
one of us, either to help to frustrate those hopes in our generation, 
or to work to bring about their fulfilment. Whatever be the measure 
of our success, if the ideas for which we combat seem to make but slow 
progress, we know that sooner or later the good cause must triumph, 
and all voices join in the angelic song, ‘ Peace upon Earth! Goodwill 
to men !’ 

CaRMEN SyLva 


(Queen of Roumania). 
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